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FOREWORD 


This  Appendix  provides  a listing  and  review 
of  the  economic  studies  and  analyses  made  in 
preparing  a comprehensive,  integrated  plan  of 
development  of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  Throughout 
this  Report  the  term  economic  is  used  in  its 
broad  sense  covering  many  economic,  social, 
and  institutional  conditions  and  adjustments.*^ 

This  Appendix  is  presented  in  five  partS^art 
One  sets  forth  the  conceptual  framework,  ob- 
jectives, controlling  assumptions,  criteria,  and 
study  guidelines.  Part  Two  summarizes  and  de- 
scribes the  basic  studies  carried  out  to  meet  the 
plan  objectives.  Part  Three  contains  the  Eco- 
nomic Framework  or  general  guidelines  for 
planning.  Some  of  these  guidelines  had  their 
origin  in  recent  national  studies,  the  results  of 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Commission  as 
general  guides  for  regional  planning.  Other 
guidelines  were  developed  by  the  staff  from  the 
basic  studies.  Part  Four  presents  the  principles 
and  procedures  used  in  making  economic  evalu- 
ation studies  of  programs  and  projects.  Part  Five 
discusses  cost  sharing  and  financing  as  important 
aspects  of  the  implementation  of  the  resource 
plan. 

The  matter  contained  in  each  part  is  pertinent 
to  the  comprehensive  plan.  The  reader  is  urged 
to  consider  the  Report  in  the  aggregate  rather 
than  to  consider  selected  material  out  of  context. 

The  Report  presents  a plan  made  in  response 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-850  (72  Stat. 
1090)  dated  August  28,  1958,  which  established 
the  United  States  Study  Commission,  Southeast 
River  Basins. 

The  authorizing  Act  provided  for  an  inte- 
grated and  cooperative  investigation  to  formu- 
late a comprehensive  plan  for: 

(1)  Flood  control  and  prevention: 

(2)  domestic  and  municipal  water  supplies; 

(3)  the  improven'ent  and  safeguarding  of 
navigation; 

(4)  the  reclamation  and  irrigation  of  land, 
including  drainage; 

(5)  possibilities  of  hydroelectric  power  and 
industrial  development  and  utilization; 


(6)  soil  conservation  and  utilization; 

(7)  forest  conservation  and  utilization; 

(8)  preservation,  protection,  and  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources; 

(9)  the  development  of  recreation; 

(10)  salinity  and  sediment  control; 

(11)  pollution  abatement  and  the  protection 
of  public  health;  and, 

(12)  other  beneficial  and  useful  purposes  not 
specifically  enumerated  in  the  Act. 

Under  item  (12) , special  studies  were  made 
of  beach  erosion  and  hurricanes  and  low-flow 
augmentation. 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  was  formulated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  area  to  the  year  2000.  Within  these 
long-range  objectives,  an  early  action  phase  is 
designated  including  programs  and  projects 
which  should  be  completed  by  1975.  Projects 
and  programs  existing  and  under  construction 
in  1960  are  included  in  the  plan.  However, 
only  proposals  for  new  developments  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  developments  during  the 
period  1960-2000  are  analyzed  and  costs  and 
benefits  evaluated. 

The  plan  of  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  the  result  of 
cooperative  work  of  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  agencies  having  interest  in  the  area  and 
knowledge  of  its  needs  and  requirements.  Public 
hearings  were  held  early  in  the  planning  process 
to  obtain  firsthand  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
problems  in  the  study  area  and  to  secure  sug- 
gestions for  their  solution. 

Throughout  the  study,  liaison  was  maintained 
with  interested  groups  and  agencies  by  means  of 
conferences,  committees,  and  advisory  groups. 
As  soon  as  a tentative  plan  was  available,  public 
presentations  were  made  by  the  Commission  to 
inform  interested  persons  and  organizations  and 
to  request  comments.  These  comments  were  con- 
sidered in  preparing  the  final  plan  and  Report. 

Although  many  individuals,  groups,  and  agen- 
cies have  participated  in  the  studies,  the  Com- 
mission takes  full  responsibility  for  the  plan  and 
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for  use  of  the  projections,  assumptions,  and 
analyses  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  Commission  plan  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  is  supported  by  data  contained  in 
13  appendixes.  Data  on  the  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  in  the  eight  geographic 
areas  studied  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
are  contained  in  Appendixes  1 through  8.  Tech- 
nical data  and  information  applicable  to  both 
the  entire  study  area  and  the  several  geographic 
areas  are  contained  in  Appendixes  9 through 
12,  each  of  which  contains  pertinent  economic 
data  essential  to  the  planning  process.  The  ap- 
pendixes to  the  Commission  Report  are  as 
follows: 


Appendix  Title 

1 Savannah  Basin 

2 Ogeechee  Basin 


Appendix  Title 

3 Altamaha  Basin 

4 Satilla-St.  Marys  Basins 

5 Suwannee  Basin 

6 Ochlockonee  Basin 

7 Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint 

Basins 

8 Choctawhatchee-Perdido  Basins 

9 ECONOMICS 

10  Hydrology 

1 1 Engineering  and  Cost 

12  Planning 

13  History  and  Organization  of  the 

Commission 
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PART  ONE  - INTRODUCTION 

SECTION  I - OBJECTIVES  AND  GUIDELINES 


Conceptual  Framework 

Authorizing  Act 

Economic  studies  and  analyses  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  accord  with  and  in  response  to  the 
authorizing  Act,  Public  Law  85-850,  which  called 
for  the  development  of  . a basic,  compre- 
hensive, and  integrated  plan  of  development  of 
the  land  and  water  resources  within  the  area . . 
Public  Law  85  850  placed  considerable  emphasis 
on  the  economic  characteristics  of  the  desired 
plan  as  indicated  by  the  instructions  to  . . 
seek  to  secure  maximum  public  benefits  for  the 
region  and  the  Nation  . . and  to  . . take 
into  consideration  the  financial,  physical,  and 
economic  benefits  of  existing  and  prospective 
Federal  works  . . The  authorizing  Act  also 
provided  that  the  Commission  include  in  its 
plan  estimates  of  benefits  and  costs,  repayment 
recommendations  including  consideration  of 
such  things  as  reimbursable  and  nonreimburs- 
able costs,  sources  of  reimbursement,  and  power 
rates  and  marketing  arrangements. 

These  instructions  indicate  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  plan  desired  for  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  Under  Public  Law  85-850,  the  Con- 
gress sought  a plan  which  would  bring  the 
physical  and  economic  resources  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  into  a pattern  of  use  and  de- 
gree of  development  consistent  with  optimum 
social  and  economic  progress. 

General  Oblectivet 

The  objective  of  the  Commission  was  to  as- 
certain the  maximum  contribution  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  study  area  to  the  futyre  develop- 
ment, strength,  and  general  welfare  of  the  re- 
gion, as  well  as  the  Nation.  Specifically,  this  in- 
volved the  making  of  a cooperative  investigation, 
study,  and  survey,  and  the  formulation  of  a com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plan  as  a means  of 
assuring  optimum,  sustained  use  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  region  in  the  light  of  the 
overall  requirements. 


Specific  Economic  Study  Objoctlves 
•nd  Critorio 

Specific  objectives  and  criteria  of  economic 
analysis  in  the  land  and  water  resource  develop- 
ment planning  were: 

(1)  The  goods  or  services  to  be  produced  by 
a project  have  value  only  to  the  extent  tiiat 
there  will  be  a need  and  demand  for  the  product. 

(2)  The  most  effective  use  of  economic  re- 
sources required  for  a project  is  made  if  they 
are  utilized  in  such  a way  that  the  amount  by 
which  benefits  exceed  costs  is  at  a maximum 
r.rther  than  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  a maxi- 
mum benefit-cost  ratio  or  on  some  other  basis. 
Maximization  of  net  benefits  is  a fundamental 
requirement  for  the  formulation  and  economic 
justification  of  projects  and  programs.  In  deter- 
mining the  limit  of  development,  the  effect  of 
each  additional  unit  in  the  plan  should  be 
credited  or  debited  with  its  effect  on  other  units 
of  higher  priority  in  the  plan. 

(3)  The  project  as  well  as  any  separable  seg- 
ment or  increment  thereof  selected  to  accom- 
plish a given  purpose  should  be  more  economi- 
cal than  any  other  actual  or  potential  available 
means,  public  or  private,  of  accomplishing  that 
specific  purpose.  The  cost  of  making  the  product 
or  service  available  by  alternative  means  estab- 
lishes a limit  to  the  justifiable  project  investment 
for  accomplishing  a specific  purpose. 

(4)  From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  order 
in  which  a number  of  projects  is  scheduled 
should  be  based  on  their  relative  effectiveness  in 
use  of  economic  resources.*  The  economic  anal- 
ysis should,  therefore,  provide  data  which  can 
ultimately  be  used  for  comparing  the  economic 
desirability  of  a number  of  justified  projects.  In 
this  comparison,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  relative  significance  of  effects  which  can- 
not be  measured  in  monetary  terms.  It  should 
be  recognized  also  that  the  selection  of  a project 
for  development  may  change  the  relationship 

» For  further  discussion  see:  Kmtilla,  John  V.,  Sequence 
and  Timing  in  River  Basin  Development,  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc.,  February  1960. 
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and  relative  effectiveness  of  remaining  projects 
in  the  array. 

(5)  Equitable  distribution  of  project  costs  to 
tbe  various  purposes  of  a multiple-purpose  de- 
velopment should  be  obtained  by  assuring  that 
costs  allocated  to  any  purjmse  do  not  exceed 
corresponding  benefits;  by  requiring  each  pur- 
pose to  carry  at  least  its  separable  costs;  and, 
within  those  maximum  and  minimum  limits, 
by  providing  for  proportional  sharing  in  accord- 
ance with  the  savings  resulting  from  multiple- 
purpose  development. 

The  specific  economic  study  objectives  were 
augmented  in  cost-sharing  determinations  with 
these  additional  goals  or  criteria;  (1)  To  en- 
courage sound  resource  development  and  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  welfare;  (2)  to  pro- 
mote maximum  efficiency  in  use  of  personnel 
and  public  funds;  (3)  to  obtain  an  equitable 
relationship  between  the  recipient  of  benefits 
and  the  incidence  of  costs;  (4)  to  prevent  waste, 
unwarranted  windfall  gains,  and  inequitable 
competition;  (5)  to  serve  as  a check  on  project 
desirability  and  encourage  desirable  tyjres  and 
sizes  of  enterprises;  (G)  to  secure  consistency 
between  the  various  purposes  of  resource  de- 
velopment; and  (7)  to  promote  public  under- 
standing and  cooperation  in  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Planning  Guidelines 

The  general  objective  and  the  specific  eco- 
nomic study  objectives  were  supplemented  with 
the  following  planning  guidelines  and  study 
procedures. 

(1)  A comprehensive  and  coordinated  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
through  the  year  2000  will  be  presented  in  the 
Report. 

(2)  The  comprehensive  plan  will  be  recom- 
mended for  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  and  the  Governors  and  legislatures 
of  the  States  of  the  study  area  as  a guide  to  all 
concerned  with  land  and  water  resources  de- 
velopment. 

(3)  The  plan  will  set  forth  an  initial  action 
phase,  to  include  projects  and  programs  which 
are  found  to  be  needed,  feasible,  and  desirable 
for  accomplishment  by  1975. 

(4)  The  initial  action  phase  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  will  be  recommended  for  such 


additional  studies  as  may  be  required  to  support 
the  request  for  needed  approval  or  authorization 
and  funding  in  accordance  with  the  normal 
legislative  practices  of  the  designated  agency  or 
organization  and  for  its  implementation  by  the 
Federal  or  non-Federal  entity  concerned. 

(5)  Generally,  each  of  the  purposes  enumer- 
ated in  the  authorizing  Act  will  be  treated  as 
a primary  purpose  and  will  be  fully  integrated 
into  the  recommended  plan.  Treatment  of  in- 
dustrial development  will  be  limited  to  a general 
indication  of  development  under  assumed  rates 
of  development  of  resources  and  the  effects  of 
the  future  industrial  development  on  the  other 
functions.  Recreation  studies  will  be  limited  to 
public  outdoor  recreation  related  to  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  type  generally  not  pro- 
vided by  municipalities.  Public  health  studies 
will  be  oriented  toward  determining  the  effects 
upon  public  health  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  land  and  water  resources.  Salinity 
studies  will  be  limited  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
salinity  problems. 

(6)  In  determining  the  composition  of  the 
recommended  plan,  each  separable  component 
will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  it  can  make  in  the  way  of  net  public 
benefits  to  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  and 
the  Nation.  When  intangible  or  institutional 
factors  play  a major  part  in  the  consideration  of 
an  element  of  the  program,  they  will  be  ex- 
plained as  fully  as  possible  in  narrative  form. 

(7)  The  recommended  plan  will  provide  in- 
formation on  benefits  and  costs,  including  mone- 
taiy  and  nonmonetar)’  values;  include  informa- 
tion on  the  expected  economic  impacts  created 
by  the  recommended  elements  of  the  plan;  in- 
clude general  recommendations  on  cost  sharing, 
reimbursement,  and  project  payout;  designate 
whether  recommended  developments  should  be 
implemented  primarily  by  non-Federal  or  Fed- 
eral entities;  and  designate  which  of  the  Federal 
agencies  has  the  major  responsibility  for  the 
Federal  aspects  of  a project  or  program. 

(8)  The  recommended  plan  will  recognize 
and  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  States 
in  determining  the  development  of  land  and 
water  resources  and  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  established  uses. 

(9)  The  recommended  plan  will  include  the 
existing,  authorized,  and  formally  proposed 
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works  and  programs  of  the  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  agencies,  with  proposed  modifications 
limited  to  those  found  desirable,  feasible,  and 
consistent  with  the  study  objectives. 

(10)  Recommendations  will  be  made  for  con- 
tinuing or  periodic  review  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  at  appropriate  intervals  with  a view  to 
keeping  the  plan  current  and  to  prepare  a basis 
for  subsequent  action  phases. 

In  applying  these  guidelines  and  procedures, 
the  studies  were  conducted  in  a manner  that 
placed  emphasis  on:  (1)  The  interrelationships 
between  the  several  functions;  (2)  the  coordi- 
nation and  integration  of  those  functions  into 
the  plan;  and  (3)  the  general  economic  and 
physical  feasibility.  The  degree  of  detail  was 
guided  by  the  overall  appraisal  of  the  future 
economy  of  the  area  and  the  role  of  the  several 
functional  programs  in  the  long-range  develop- 
ment. 

Application  of  Objectives,  Gurdelinet, 
and  Procedures 

The  economic  studies  undertaken  including 
those  performed  under  contract  were,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  responsive  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  the  general  and  specific 
objectives  and  planning  guidelines.  The  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  planning  task  were  devel- 
oped sufficiently  to  provide  general  guidelines 
for  the  scale,  sequence,  and  timing  of  develop- 
ment plans.  Many  considerations,  including 
social,  institutional,  and  physical  factors,  had  an 
important  role  in  shaping  the  plan.  In  empha- 
sizing economic  efficiency  as  a planning  goal, 
the  need  to  develop  those  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  could  meet  the  projected  resource 
development  requirements  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  v/a  . recognized.  The  general  scope  of 
studies  Uind'.'rtaken  was  not  of  sufficient  detail  to 
establish  tccmclusively  that  every  project  and 
program  in  the  plan  docs,  in  fact,  represent  the 
most  effective  development  possible. 

General  Methodology 

A substantial  portion  of  the  economic  analyses 
was  made  by  private,  State,  and  Federal  co- 
operators.  The  Commission  professional  staff 
was  limited  to  a small  number  of  experienced 
persons  who  served  in  liaison  with  the  numerous 
cooperators  and  arranged  for  needed  studies. 
The  work  involved  in  the  economic  studies  was 
performed  in  this  manner  by  working  with 


qualified  individuals,  consultants  and  coopera- 
tors, State  agencies,  educational  institutions,  and 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  commissions. 

Advice,  counsel,  and  guidance  in  the  conduct 
of  economic  studies  were  obtained  through  the 
Economics  Steering  Group  and  the  Industrial 
Economics  and  Agricultural  Economics  Advisory 
Committees.  Economists  or  other  qualified  spe- 
cialists from  each  of  the  four  States  and  six  Fed- 
eral agencies  represented  on  the  Commission 
were  included  in  these  groups.  Also,  the  services 
of  special  economic  consultants  who  aided  in 
special  studies  and  report  reviews  were  obtained. 

Economic  analyses  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  four-step  planning  approach  as  outlined  in 
Appendix  12,  Planning.  The  four  steps  are: 

(1)  Basic  inventory  of  the  area  resources, 
existing  developments,  and  current  needs; 

(2)  projections  of  the  future  economy  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  and  the  Nation  as 
a basis  for  determining  needs  and  requirements 
for  resource  development  in  the  year  2000  and 
intervening  years; 

(3)  preparation  of  a single-purpose  means 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  each  principal  purpose 
to  be  served  by  land  and  water  development: 
and, 

(4)  development  of  a unified  comprehensive 
plan  to  meet  recognized  needs  for  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  authorizing  Act. 

For  study  purposes,  the  total  88,000-square- 
mile  Southeast  River  Basins  area  was  divided 
into  eight  river  basin  areas:  (1)  Savannah,  (2) 
Ogeechee,  (3)  Altamaha,  (4)  Satilla-St.  Marys, 

(5)  Suwannee,  (6)  Ochlockonee,  (7)  Apalachi- 
cola-Chattahoochee-Flint,  and  (8)  Choctaw- 
hatchee-Perdido.  Basic  inventory  studies,  projec- 
tions, and  plan  development  were  made  for  the 
total  study  area  and  for  each  of  the  eight  major 
river  basins.  (Figure  I.l) 

An  economics  work  plan  outline  was  devel- 
oped with  the  advisory  assistance  of  members  of 
the  Economics  Steering  Group.  (Committees  and 
advisory  groups  are  described  in  Appendix  13, 
History  and  Organization  of  the  Commission.) 
This  outline  provided  for  economic  studies  to 
be  made  that  would:  (1)  Project  the  develop- 
ment of  the  study  area  as  a basis  for  resource 
planning;  (2)  determine  the  overall  require- 
ments for  resource  development  and  establish 
an  economic  framework  within  which  resource 
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programs  are  to  be  planned;  (3)  assist  in  the 
development  of  single-pur(x>se  and  multiple- 
purpose  plans  by  providing  uniform  standards, 
techniques,  and  procedures  for  use  throughout 
the  planning  process;  (4)  present  an  economic 
evaluation  of  comprehensive  basin  plans;  and, 
(5)  study  methods  for  the  repayment  of  project 
costs  and  for  recommending  policies,  techniques, 
and  procedures  for  cost  sharing  and  financing. 

Specific  economic  studies  made  through  the 
services  of  various  State  and  Federal  agencies 
and  private  contractors  are  presented  in  Part 
Two  of  this  Appendix. 

Principal  Economic  Guidelines 

The  essential  starting  point  for  resource  de- 
velopment planning  is  a clear  understanding  of 
the  needs  to  be  served.  The  basic  economic 
studies  were  designed  to  provide  a factual  basis 
for  inventorying  the  area  resources  and  to  give 
an  adequate  insight  into  the  major  economic 
problems  of  the  area.  Through  economic  studies, 
the  present  and  projected  future  economy  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  was  related  to  the 
projected  economic  growth  of  the  Nation  and 
present  and  future  needs  for  land  and  water 
development  established.  The  term  “need"  has 
economic  as  well  as  physical  meaning.  The  level 
of  need  reflects  the  judgment  determinations  of 
planning  specialists  familiar  with  local,  regional, 
and  national  standards  of  living.  To  the  extent 
practical,  needs  were  expressed  in  quantitative 
terms  related  to  units  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources deemed  necessary  or  desirable.  In  certain 
material  furnished  the  Commission,  "needs” 
were  reported  as  physical  needs  without  regard 
to  the  full  economic  significance  of  the  term  as 
used  in  this  study.  Every  reasonable  effort  was 
made,  in  these  cases,  to  adjust  the  reported  needs 
to  make  them  compatible  with  other  study  needs 
before  they  were  adopted  as  planning  objectives. 
Primary  indicators  used  in  projecting  economic 
growth  as  a basis  for  determining  needs  follow. 

Population 

The  primary  purpose  of  planning  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people.  Thus,  the  number  of 
people  to  be  served  within  the  area  and  in  the 
region  and  the  Nation  was  a fundamental  basis 
for  estimating  the  needs  for  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction, leisure-time  activities  and  facilities, 
water  supply,  pollution  abatement,  and  other 


piir|)oses  included  in  the  comprehensive  plan. 
The  projected  magnitude  of  the  population  to- 
gether with  its  characteristics  and  distribution 
Wits,  therefore,  a fundamental  criterion  of  estab- 
lishing resource  development  needs  and  plans 
for  comprehensive  project  and  program  develop- 
ment. 

Employment 

Projections  of  employment  for  the  study  area 
reflect  the  anticipated  activities  of  the  projected 
population.  Employment  projections  by  major 
industry  groups  were  utilized  in  estimating  needs 
such  as  industrial  water  supply,  electric  power, 
flood  control,  and  navigation,  and  for  a number 
of  other  purposes.  The  employment  projections 
were  developed  in  two  ways:  (1)  As  a deriva- 
tive from  population  projections  with  an  as- 
sumed size  of  labor  force  and  unemployment 
rate,  and  (2)  by  determining  ctirrent  numbers 
employed  and  projecting  the  future  employ- 
ment by  industry  groups.  Both  methods  required 
a consideration  of  resource  potentials  and  eco- 
nomic growth  possibilities  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  and  of  the  individual  river  basins 
in  the  area  under  a set  of  controlling  assump- 
tions. Thus,  the  employment  projections  were 
utilized  in  determining  resource  needs  for  a 
number  of  the  purposes  included  in  the  compre- 
hensive plan.  Of  equal  or  greater  importance, 
the  employment  projections  also  became  the 
goal  or  objective  of  land  and  water  resource  and 
other  area  development. 

Inconw 

Projections  of  both  total  personal  income  and 
|)er  capita  income  are  an  integral  part  of  antici- 
pating the  future  economy  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  and  as  such  are  vital  elements 
in  establishing  resource  needs.  The  projected 
magnitudes  of  personal  income  and  the  levels 
of  per  capita  income  were  used  as  a criteria  of 
resource  needs,  particularly  in  terms  of  antici- 
pated consumption,  investment  and  savings  as 
used  in  determining  agricultural  production  re- 
quirements, leisure-time  activities,  and  industrial 
development. 

Agricultural  Production  Roquiromonh 

Projections  of  agricultural  production  needs 
are  a major  factor  in  delineating  land-use  re- 
quirements as  reflected  in  the  magnitude  of 
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programs  included  in  the  plan  for  irrigation, 
drainage,  soil  conservation  and  utilization,  and 
forest  conservation  and  utilization.  The  needs 
for  these  programs  are  not  based  on  the  maxi- 
mum physical  capacity  of  the  land  to  produce 
food  and  fiber  but  are  geared  to  the  share  of 
future  national  production  requirements.  The 
share  assigned  to  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  is  based  upon  past  relationship  of  the  area 
production  to  national  production,  expected  fu- 
ture production  trends,  and  available  resources 
in  the  area. 

Economic  Probitms 

From  the  basic  economic  studies,  including 
the  development  of  the  preceding  primary  eco- 
nomic indicators,  and  other  activities  such  as 
public  hearings  and  contacts  with  people  in  the 
local  areas,  the  major  economic  problems  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  were  delineated  as 
follows: 


(1)  Low  per  capita  income,  per  capita  div 
posable  income,  and  personal  savings  in  rela- 
tion to  the  national  average; 

(2)  insufficient  employment  opportunities  in 
many  areas; 

(3)  low  rate  of  population  growth  -ompared 
to  more  progressive  areas  of  the  Nation,  due 
largely  to  loss  by  out-migration; 

(4)  depressed  agricultural  economy  with  sig- 
nificant underemployment  of  resources; 

(5)  relatively  large  amount  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  of  both  people  and  re- 
sources, varying  widely  in  magnitude  throughout 
the  study  area;  and 

(6)  large  numbers  of  low  wage,  low  value- 
added  manufacturing  industries  and  community 
dependence  on  single  industries  of  this  type. 

These  broad  economic  problems  were  con- 
sidered in  developing  the  plan  and  evaluating 
its  anticipated  effects  in  terms  of  improving  the 
area  economy. 


SECTION  II  - ASSUMPTIONS  AND  WORKING  PROCEDURES 


Assumptions 

Basic  Assumptions 

In  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  individuals, 
institutions,  organizations,  and  agencies  partici- 
pating in  the  development  of  basic  data,  projec- 
tions, and  plans,  it  was  particularly  important 
that  all  studies  should  utilize  the  same  guidelines 
and  controlling  criteria.  The  plan  of  the  Com- 
mission is  based  on  a set  of  controlling  assump- 
tions and  working  procedures  arrived  at  after 
much  deliberation  and  careful  consideration  by 
staff  members,  cooperating  agencies,  consultants, 
steering  groups,  and  work  group  members. 

The  basic  general  assumption  adopted  con- 
cerning population  was  that  the  national  popu- 
lation will  continue  to  increase  at  a rate  reflected 
by  the  following  assumptions;  (1)  The  1955-57 
average  fertility  level  will  remain  constant  to 
1975-80,  then  decline  to  the  1949-51  level  by 
2000-2010;  (2)  there  will  be  moderate  declines 
in  mortality  to  the  end  of  this  century;  and  (3) 
net  in-migration  from  abroad  will  be  constant 
at  about  300,000  per  year. 

Projections  of  Stale  and  area  population  were 
made  in  conformance  with  the  national  popula- 
tion assumptions  but  with  primary  regard  to 


conditions  reflected  by  study  and  analysis  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area.  This  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  migration  may  be  expected  to 
shift  from  a negative  to  a positive  force  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  population  growth 
around  1980. 

With  regard  to  the  general  economic  environ- 
ment, the  assumptions  are  that  there  will  be  a 
continued  upward  trend  in  employment  and 
production,  with  higher  per  capita  income,  and 
for  analysis  purposes,  a stable  general  price  level 
is  assumed  at  the  national  level.  The  upward 
trend  in  population,  employment,  and  produc- 
tion will  be  accompanied  by  upward  trends  in 
total  volume  of  consumption  and  international 
trade.  This  will  be  accompanied  by  a continued 
trend  toward  relative  stability  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  with  no  significant  worsening  of 
the  cold  war  and  no  widespread  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  It  is  further  assumed  that  government 
policies  and  programs  will  be  consistent  with 
the  foregoing  assumptions  to  the  extent  that 
economic  growth  and  development  of  resources 
necessary  to  that  growth  will  continue  to  be 
implemented  and  encouraged. 

In  conjunction  with  these  basic  assumptions, 
a further  premise  is  that  the  economy  of  the 
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Southeast  River  Basins  area  and  the  Nation  will 
continue  to  be  based  on  a free  enterprise  system 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  non-Federal 
interests  cooperating  in  encouraging  and  imple- 
menting economic  growth  and  development 
throughout  all  segments  of  society  and  all  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

Other  Assumptions 

Additional  assumptions  are  as  follows. 

(1)  Land  and  water  will  be  available  for  the 
proper  development  of  other  resources  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  as  a whole. 

(2)  A stable  general  price  level  will  prevail 
and  all  cost  and  benefit  values  used  throughout 
the  studies  will  be  expressed  in  constant  dollars. 

(.*<)  Prices  prevailing  during  an  appropriate 
period  ending  approximately  January  1960  re- 
flect both  the  general  level  of  prices  as  well  as 
price  relationships  anticipated  during  the  plan- 
ning period,  with  the  exception  of  agricultural 
commodity  prices  which  it  is  assumed  will  rise 
to  a parity  level  of  89.  Minor  adjustments  were 
also  made  in  anticipation  of  some  increase  in 
the  price  of  a few  farm  production  items,  par- 
ticularly labor. 


(4)  The  level  of  education,  training,  and 
skills  of  the  people  generally  and  the  labor  force 
specifically  will  continue  to  improve. 

(5)  Investment  capital  required  to  attain  pro- 
jected industrial  growth  and  resource  develop- 
ment will  be  available. 

(6)  Consumer  incomes  will  have  risen  to  such 
a level  by  1975  that  most  consumers  in  the 
United  States  will  be  eating  the  kind  and 
amount  of  food  they  desire  and  changes  in  per 
capita  demand  for  farm  products  due  to  changes 
in  income  will  be  negligible  after  1975. 

(7)  An  unemployment  rate  of  about  4 per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  will  prevail  during  the  pro- 
jection period. 

(R)  The  per  capita  income  gap  that  exists 
between  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  and 
the  Nation  will  continue  to  close  at  a rate  com- 
parable to  that  experienced  from  1948  to  1957. 
Under  this  assumption,  the  per  capita  income 
gap  as  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  to  the  Nation  is  projected  to 
close  from  71.2  j)ercent  in  1960  to  82.9  percent 
in  2000. 


SECTION  III  - APPLICATION  OF  POLICIES 


Use  of  National  Policy  Guides 

A number  of  national  policy  guides  were  con- 
sidered in  the  development  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams. Proposed  Practices  for  Economic  Analyses 
of  River  Basin  Projects,  prepared  by  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Water  Resources,  May 
1958,  and  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources,  87th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  1961,  were  used.  Senate  Resolution 
148,  adopted  January  28,  1958,  as  modified  by 
Senate  Report  1154,  85th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
was  considered.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circu- 
lar No.  A-47,  dated  December  31,  1952,  and 
Senate  Document  97,  87th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
1962,  entitled  "Policies,  Standards,  and  Proce- 
dures in  Formulation,  Evaluation  and  Review  of 
Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of  Water  and 
Related  Land  Resources,”  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  President’s  Water  Resources 
Council  were  also  considered.  Cognizance  was  also 
made  of  the  paper  entitled  "Cost  Allocation,” 
dated  March  12,  1954,  expressing  agreement 


reacheil  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Interior,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  on  the  procedures  to  be  used  in 
allocation  of  costs  of  multiple-purpose  projects. 
Other  national  policy  statements  were  used  to 
the  degree  that  they  had  a bearing  on  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  These  included  Land  and 
Water  Resources,  A Policy  Guide,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  May  1962,  and  the  two 
statements  of  national  transportation  policy  en- 
titled "Federal  Transportation,  Policy  and  Pro- 
gram,” March  1960,  and  "Rationale  of  Federal 
Transportation  Policy,”  April  1960.  The  Presi- 
dent’s Message  on  Transportation,  April  1%2, 
was  also  considered. 

Commission  Policy  Statements 

A number  of  specific  policy  guidelines  were 
established  in  order  to  provide  specific  direction 
and  guidance  on  the  numerous  subjects  of  con- 
cern in  economic  and  financial  evaluation.  In- 
cluded were  policy  papers  on  such  subjects  as: 
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Measurement  aspects  of  benefits,  secondary  bene- 
fits, period  of  analysis,  interest  rates,  cost  alloca- 
tions, and  cost  sharing. 

A discussion  and  explanation  of  each  of  these 
policy  decisions  and  their  application  are  pre- 
sented in  Part  Four  and  Part  Five  of  this 
Appendix. 


As  studies  progressed  and  the  need  for  con- 
sistency in  application  of  policies  and  procedures 
became  more  apparent,  the  following  priority 
list  was  established  for  application  of  various 
policy  statements,  procedures,  and  agreements. 

(1)  U.  S.  Study  Commission  policy  state- 
ments. 


(2)  Functional  and  basic  work  plans,  techni- 
cal supplements,  and  work  agreements  or  con- 
tracts and  written  instructions  from  the  Office 
of  the  Executive  Director,  IJ.  S.  Study  Commis- 
sion, within  the  framewoik  of  (I)  above. 

(3)  Report  of  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources,  “Proposed  Practices 
for  Economic  Analysis  of  River  Basin  Projects,” 
prepared  by  the  Stibcommittee  on  Evaluation 
Standards,  May  1958,  for  economic  aspects  of 
planning  only. 

(4)  Agreements  between  agencies  having  pri- 
mary interest  in  the  matter  under  consideration 
(other  than  jurisdictional) . 

(5)  Manuals  or  other  policy  and  procedural 
statements  of  the  cooperating  agencies. 

(6)  Current  practice  of  the  cooperating 
agency. 


SECTION  IV  - PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
IN  CARRYING  OUT  WORK 


Limitations  of  Data,  Facilities,  and  Time 

Much  of  the  information  essential  to  develop- 
ing a sound  economic  framework  as  a basis  for 
resource  planning  was  available  but  not  in  the 
form  required  for  the  Commission  studies.  Or- 
ganizing the  planning  effort  around  the  eight 
principal  river  basins,  the  physiographic  prov- 
inces, and  by  States  made  it  necessary  to  rework 
much  of  the  published  basic  data.  Several  basic 
studies  such  as  the  1959  Census  of  Agrlailture, 
1960  Population  Census,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Conservation  Needs  Inventory, 
and  the  U.  S.  Senate  Select  Committee  studies 
on  water  resources  were  in  process  but  not  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  early  stage  of  the  study  un- 
dertaken by  the  Commission. 

Certain  basic  data  for  economic  studies  were 
not  available  in  usable  form.  For  example,  cur- 
rent year-county  summaries  o'  personal  income 
data  were  not  available  for  all  States.  No  infor- 
mation was  available  by  counties  on  construction 
activities  as  reflected  by  value  of  building  per- 
mits. Data  concerning  industry  location  were 
meager.  Research  findings  on  relative  economic 
efficiencies  and  comparative  area  advantages  of 
pertinent  commodities  and  economic  endeavors 
were  not  available.  Interpolations,  extrapola- 


tions, and  judgment  determinations  were  used 
to  fill  gaps  or  voids  in  basic  data. 

A further  limiting  factor  in  the  economic 
studies  was  that  personnel  were  not  available  in 
several  of  the  key  cooperating  agencies  at  the 
time  the  studies  were  getting  underway.  Prior 
commitment  of  personnel  in  these  key  agencies 
to  other  studies  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
take  on  assignments  for  the  U.  S.  Study  Com- 
mission. 

The  limits  of  a tight  schedule  necessary  for 
completing  the  Report  by  the  date  established 
by  the  Commission  were  at  times  critical.  Al- 
though it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have 
firm  and  final  economic  framework  data  includ- 
ing projections  available  at  the  start  of  planning 
activities,  this  was  not  possible.  It  was  necessary 
for  plan  formulation  and  other  planning  activi- 
ties to  proceed  more  or  less  concurrently  with 
the  development  of  basic  economic  studies.  This 
led  to  early  decisions  which  required  adjust- 
ments later  in  the  studies. 

Coordination  of  Data 

During  the  course  of  the  studies,  it  was  in- 
evitable and  yet  desirable  that  there  be  some 
overlap  of  studies  by  different  contracting  agen- 
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cies.  As  a result,  several  viewpoints  were  re- 
ceived on  a given  subject  and  in  a few  instances 
there  were  disergent  views.  In  such  instances, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  be  fully  objective  and 
to  resolve  any  such  differences  of  opinion  or  to 
document  the  basis  for  the  final  decision  reached. 

One  difficult  aspect  of  the  work  of  coordinat- 
ing study  results  secured  from  different  agencies 
was  to  maintain  a quality  control  that  would 


make  the  combined  studies  of  uniform  value. 
Some  studies  were  of  detailed  nature  whereas 
others  were  necessarily  of  reconnaissance  type. 
Limitations  of  time  and  funds  made  it  necessary 
to  work  out  these  disparities  in  depth  and 
quality. 

Details  regarding  comparability  of  data  and 
procedures  by  which  coordination  was  affected 
are  further  discussed  in  Appendix  12,  Planning. 
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PART  TWO  - BASIC  ECONOMIC  STUDIES 


The  initial  step  in  developing  the  plan  was 
to  obtain  an  inventory  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  and  resource  problems  of  the  area  and 
an  approximation  of  the  potentialities  and  need 
for  further  development  and  utilization  of  these 
resources.  This  inventory  was  acquired  from 
many  sources  at  the  local.  State,  and  national 
levels  in  order  to  assure  recognition  and  consid- 
eration of  all  interests  involved. 

The  studies  in  this  Section  were  designed  to 
provide  basic  data  relative  to  the  current  and 
future  economy  of  the  area.  Results  from  these 
basic  studies  and  the  single-purpose  studies,  as 


well  as  information  and  counsel  of  the  func- 
tional committees  and  advisory  groups,  were 
used  in  developing  the  economic  projections. 
The  basic  data  together  with  procedures  by 
which  they  were  assembled  are  presented  as  the 
Economic  Framework  in  Part  Three  of  this 
Appendix. 

The  basic  economic  studies  described  in  this 
Part  are  arranged  generally  in  the  order  of  their 
initiation.  Although  the  sequence  of  completion 
varied  to  some  extent,  the  use  of  data  and  in- 
formation from  the  studies  was  generally  in  the 
same  order. 


SECTION  I - INITIAL  ECONOMIC  FRAMEWORK  STUDIES 


The  purpose  of  the  basic  studies  was  generally 
threefold:  First,  to  furnish  a general  inventory 
of  information  concerning  the  resources  of  the 
area;  second,  to  furnish  an  evaluation  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  resources  of  the  area  and 
to  provide  information  concerning  problems  as- 
sociated with  developing  and  utilizing  these 
potentials;  and  third,  on  the  basis  of  analyses 
of  the  resources  and  potentials  of  the  area,  to 
project  the  broad  parameters  of  the  future  econ- 
omy of  the  area.  These  projections  provided  the 
broad  overall  framework  within  which  many 
of  the  single-purpose  needs  were  estimated  and 
long-term  comprehensive  plans  formulated  for 
optimum  utilization  of  resources. 

The  work  of  the  initial  studies  was  divided 
between  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  area 
economy  and  the  nonagricultural  portion.  Con- 
tracu  were  made  with  the  land-grant  colleges 
in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Caro- 
lina for  data  on  the  agricultural  resources  and 
with  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  for 
the  nonagricultural  activities  and  resources.  The 
other  initial  agricultural  studies  were  done  by 
agencies  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  College  Studies 

These  studies  provided  basic  inventory  data 


of  the  agricultural  characteristics  of  the  study 
area  and  the  basin  segments.  The  studies  con- 
sisted of  three  major  parts.  The  first  part  was 
a detailed  summary  of  inventory  data  by  indivi- 
dual river  basins,  counties,  and  physiographic 
provinces.  All  inventory  data  were  appropriately 
delineated  by  these  component  areas  and  sum- 
marized by  States. 

The  primary  source  of  data  was  the  1954 
Census  of  Agriculture,  but  other  sources  were 
utilized  including  the  files  of  the  colleges  as 
well  as  other  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Inventory  data  were  assembled  on  pertinent 
characteristics  of  agricultural,  forest,  and  related 
land  and  water  resources.  This  included  de- 
tailed characteristics  and  statistics  of  the  distri- 
bution and  use  of  these  resources.  Also  included 
were  detailed  characteristics  of  farm  people, 
farming  activities  in  relation  to  the  use  of  land 
and  water  resources  and  production,  gross  re- 
ceipts, and  net  income. 

The  second  part  was  concerned  with  an  enu- 
meration and  evaluation  of  certain  resource  de 
velopment  prospects  and  problems.  The  techni- 
cal resources  of  the  institutions  were  drawn  upon 
for  information  and  data.  A wide  variety  of  in- 
formation was  assembled  on  land-use  adjust- 
ments, production  technology,  tenancy  and  own- 
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ership  patterns,  and  legal,  social,  and  institu- 
tional factors  involving  land  and  water  resources 
use  primarily  relating  to  agriculture. 

The  third  part  was  concerned  with  projections 
to  1975  and  2000  of  future  agriailtural  land 
and  water  utilization  based  on  past  trends  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  potentials  of  the  area.  The 
facilities  of  the  institutions  and  other  cooperat- 
ing local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  were  drawn 
on  heavily  in  this  phase  of  the  work.  Therefore, 
the  projections  of  future  land  and  water  re- 
sources use  and  needs  for  agricultural  purposes 
represented,  to  a large  extent,  a consensus  of 
professional  knowledge  of  specialists  familiar 
with  the  local  area. 

These  data,  when  coordinated  and  adjusted  by 
subsequent  studies,  were  used  in  developing  the 
agricultural  component  of  the  Economic  Frame- 
work presented  in  Part  Three. 

The  reports  prepared  for  the  Commission  by 
the  four  land-grant  colleges  are; 

(1)  Agricultural  Resources  in  the  Savannah 
River  Basin  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Part 
I,  Survey  Report  and  Projections;  Part  II,  In- 
ventory Tables,  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Rural  Sociology,  South  Carolina  ,\g- 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  Clemson  College, 
Clemson,  South  Carolina.  G.  H.  Aull,  Project 
Coordinator;  W.  H.  Faver,  Jr.,  Project  Leader. 

(2)  Agricultural  Resources  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  of  Georgia,  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Georgia  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations,  University  of  Georgia,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Athens,  Georgia.  J.  W. 
Fanning,  Project  Coordinator;  Dr.  Roy  Proctor, 
Project  Leader;  Robert  Miles  and  Kelly  White, 
Assistant  Project  Leaders. 

(3)  Agricultural  Land  and  Water  Resources, 
Uses,  Needs,  and  Potentials,  SERB*^  Sub-Areas 
7 and  8— Alabama,  (Appendix  tables  in  two 
volumes).  Department  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Auburn 
University,  Auburn,  Alabama,  July  1960.  Ben  T. 
Lanham,  Jr.,  Project  Coordinator;  J.  Homer 
Blackstone,  Project  Leader;  Harrison  M.  Bryce, 
Assistant  Project  Leader. 

(4)  An  Economic  Evaluation  of  Agricultural 
Resources  in  Five  River  Basins  of  North  and 
West  Florida,  A report  to  the  United  States 
Study  Commission,  Southeast  River  Basins,  De- 

> Southeast  River  Basins. 


partment  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Florida 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Gainesville, 
Florida,  August  1%0.  Dr.  H.  G.  Hamilton,  Proj- 
ect Coordinator;  Charles  D.  Covey,  Project 
Leader. 

Coordination  and  Adjustment  of  College  Studies 

The  preliminary  college  studies,  together  with 
the  associated  extension  of  these  studies,  were 
related  to  a coordinated  set  of  objectives,  work- 
ing procedures,  and  methodology.  However,  each 
of  the  four  land-grant  colleges  carried  out  its 
study  for  its  respective  area  independently. 

When  the  results  of  the  four  agricultural 
studies  and  the  results  of  the  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology  study  of  the  nonagricultural  part 
of  the  area  economy  were  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission, coordination  of  all  related  data  was 
necessary.  The  coordination  primarily  involving 
the  agricultural  studies  was  done  by  contract 
with  Auburn  University  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  J.  Homer  Blackstone. 

In  addition  to  coordination  and  adjustment 
of  the  data  developed  by  the  agricultural  studies, 
this  work  also  included  coordination  of  more 
recently  available  data.  As  soon  as  the  data  of 
the  1959  Census  of  Agriculture  were  available, 
the  preliminary  data  based  on  the  previous  Cen- 
sus were  appropriately  updated. 

Coordination  and  integration  of  the  data  of 
the  preliminary  agricultural  studies  provided  a 
basis  for  assimilation  of  basic  data  for  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  as  a whole  as  well  as 
all  its  component  areas.  The  data  were  assem- 
bled by  river  basins,  physiographic  provinces, 
and  State  portions  of  the  area. 

Final  coordination  of  these  data  covered  all 
basic  data  which  had  been  completed.  This  in- 
volved coordination  and  adjustment  of  data 
from  the  college  studies  with  data  subsequently 
furnished  by  the  special  studies  done  by  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  Forest  Service,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  other  agencies.  This  co- 
ordination and  final  adjustments  of  the  basic 
data  provided  most  of  the  agricultural  compon- 
ent of  the  Economic  Framework  presented  in 
Part  Three. 

Nonagricultural  College  Studies 

Wotk  plans  and  procedures  for  these  studies 
were  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  agricul- 
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tural  college  studies,  and  with  these,  constituted 
preliminary  coverage  of  most  all  basic  economic 
activities.  The  purpose  and  procedures  for  the 
nonagricultural  college  studies  were  essentially 
the  same  as  for  the  agricultural  college  studies. 
Basic  economic  data  were  assembled  by  the  con- 
tractor and  compiled  and  arranged  in  a form 
readily  usable  and  directly  related  to  the  study 
area  and  its  component  river  basins. 

The  Industrial  Development  Branch  of  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  carried  out  the  initial 
baS'C  economic  studies  of  the  nonagricultural 
sectoi  of  the  economy  of  the  study  area. 

First,  these  studies  included  an  inventory  of 
resources  and  economic  activity  including  urban 
land  and  water  use,  population,  employment, 
income,  and  other  aspects  of  industrial  activity. 
This  phase  of  the  studies  included  not  only  cur- 
rent data  but  also  data  reflecting  trends  over 
recent  decades.  The  data  were  not  limited  to 
the  study  area  but,  where  appropriate,  were  re- 
lated to  regional  and  national  levels  of  the 
economy. 

Second,  these  studies  covered  an  evaluation 
of  problems  and  potentials  relating  to  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  study 
area.  Both  the  inventory  data  and  information 
relative  to  problems  and  potentials  were  drawn 
from  a variety  of  sources.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  contract,  the  facilities  of  the  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  including  several  depart- 
ments and  faculty  specialists,  were  available  for 
consultation  and  cooperation.  In  addition,  both 
data  and  information  were  obtained  from  other 
local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  whose  work 
and  interests  are  related  to  the  various  subject- 
matter  fields. 

The  last  phase  of  these  studies  constituted 
development  of  projections  for  the  years  IQT.'j 
and  2000.  These  projections  were  the  product 
of  all  the  work  and  were  based  directly  upon 
the  assembled  data  and  analyses  of  potentials. 
These  projections  were  the  first  approximations 
of  resource  requirements,  use,  and  related  eco- 
nomic activities  over  the  planning  period  to  the 
year  2000. 

The  results  of  these  studies,  when  coordinated 
and  adjusted  by  subsequent  studies,  were  used 
in  developing  the  Economic  Framework.  The 
report  of  this  study  is  entitled: 


Industrial  Resources  and  Potentials  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins,  Industrial  Development 
Branch,  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Geor- 
gia Institute  of  Technology,  August  I960.  Dr. 
Kenneth  C.  Wagner,  Project  Coordinator;  La- 
mar White,  Project  Director. 

Section  A— Land  Use  Patterns  and  Planning 
Activity,  Thera  H.  Richter. 

Section  B— Mineral  Resources  Review,  John 
E.  Husted. 

Section  C— Water  Resources,  Robert  S.  Ingolls. 

Section  D -Population  and  Labor  Force,  John 
L.  ulmer. 

Section  E— Employment , Lee  A.  Dudley,  John 
L.  Fulmer,  Walter  Kennon,  Lamar  White. 

Section  F— Personal  Income,  John  L.  Fulmer. 

Section  G— Disposable  Income,  Consumption, 
and  Savings,  Walter  Kennon,  Lee  Dudley. 

Section  H— Economic  Indicators  for  Major 
Functional  Segments  of  the  Economy, 
Lamar  White. 

Section  I— Summary  of  Recent  Trends  in  Eco- 
nomic Growth  and  Development,  Lamar 
White. 

Section  J— Economic— Statistical  Projections, 
John  L.  Fulmer. 

Section  K— Mathematical  — Economic  Projec- 
tions, Ernst  W.  Swanson,  Walter  Kennon, 
Thera  Richter. 

Section  L— Economic  Development  Potentials 
by  River  Basins,  Lamar  White. 

Special  Forestry  Studies 

As  a part  of  the  basic  inventory  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  study  area  and  an  analysis  of  the 
potentialities,  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  furnished  basic  in- 
foimation  relating  to  potential  timber  supplies 
and  forest  industrial  development  in  the  touth- 
east  River  Basins  area. 

This  study  was  carried  out  in  general  con- 
formance with  assumptions  and  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission  for  all  basic  studies. 
In  summary  form,  the  study  was  designed  to 
furnish  data  and  information  of  the  following 
nature. 

(1)  Background  information  on  the  present 
forest  resource  situation  and  forest  industries 
pertinent  to  the  development  of  growth  projec- 
tions; 
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(2)  projections  of  potential  growth  and  the 
character  of  the  timber  that  might  be  achieved 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  by  1975  and 
2000  under  alternative  management  assumptions, 
including  a comparison  with  the  growth  needed 
to  supply  a reasonable  share  of  potential  na> 
tional  demands  for  timber;  and, 

(3)  projections  of  the  potential  growth  of 
forest  industries  measured  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment, payrolls,  and  value  added  by  manufacture 
that  could  be  supported  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  by  the  timber  growth  achieved  under 
the  alternative  management  assumptions. 

The  alternative  assumptions  referred  to  above 
indicate  the  assumed  management  levels  used 
for  all  projections  of  growth  and  forest  supplies. 
These  were  (1)  prospective  management  and 
(2)  high-level  management.  These  basic  projec- 
tions were  also  analyzed  by  the  various  forest 
types  and  by  the  following  site  categories. 

(1)  Good  — capable  of  producing  85  or  more 
cubic  feet  per  acre  annually. 

(2)  Fair  — capable  of  producing  50  to  85 
cubic  feet  per  acre  annually. 

(3)  Poor  — capable  of  producing  less  than  50 
cubic  feet  per  acre  annually. 

The  basic  projections  of  forest  production 
were  further  converted  to  an  average  per  acre 
basis  in  order  that  adjustments  might  be  con- 
veniently made  if  the  results  of  all  basic  studies 
warranted  some  adjustment  of  land-use  distribu- 
tion anticipated  over  the  planning  period. 

This  study  also  provided  information  on  the 
output  of  timber  products  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area,  the  economic  importance  of  forest 
industries  in  the  area,  and  projections  of  the 
employment  and  income  that  might  be  sup- 
ported if  the  projections  of  timber  growth  are 
realized. 

This  analysis  and  the  projections  covered  the 
following  major  forest  industries. 

(1)  Logging  or  other  harvesting  of  forest 
products  and  management  of  forest  lands, 

(2)  lumber  and  other  related  wood  products 
plants,  and 

(3)  pulp  and  paper  plants. 

Estimates  of  employment,  payrolls,  and  value 
added  by  manufacture  were  provided  for  the 
years  1975  and  2000  under  the  assumed  condi- 
tions. These  data  were  supplemented  by  a nar- 
rative discussion  of  trends  in  the  major  cate- 


gories of  economic  activities  relating  to  forestry. 
These  were  (1)  pulpwood,  (2)  lumber,  and 

(3)  other  products. 

These  basic  data  and  supporting  information 
were  used  in  developing  the  Economic  Frame- 
work. Results  of  this  study  are  summarized  in 
a report  entitled: 

Potential  Timber  Supplies  and  Forest  Indus- 
trial Development  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins, 
prepared  by  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  U.  S.  Study  Commis- 
sion, Southeast  River  Basins,  February  1961. 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Needs  Inventory 

An  inventory  of  study  area  agricultural  lands 
was  carried  out  during  1957-59  as  a part  of  a 
Nationwide  Inventory  of  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Needs  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  reflects  land  conditions  as  of 
January  1958.  The  inventory  was  scheduled  for 
completion  during  the  latter  part  of  1959  when 
the  Commission  basic  studies  were  being  initi- 
ated. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  provide  these  basic 
data  as  early  as  possible  in  order  that  they  could 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  college  studies 
and  subsequent  Commission  work. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  statistical 
laboratory  of  Iowa  State  University  to  make 
special  tabulations  of  the  basic  data  for  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  by  major  river 
basins.  State  segments,  physiographic  provinces, 
counties,  and  county  segments. 

The  basic  data  tabulated  and  arrayed  for  the 
area  and  its  component  parts  consisted  of  (1) 
land  capability  units  and  land-use  combinations, 
and  (2)  soil  type  and  slope,  erosion,  areas  of  un- 
favorable soil  and  moisture  conditions,  and  land- 
use  combinations. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  assisted  with 
the  analyses  and  interpretation  of  these  data  and 
provided  relevant  evaluations  including  such 
items  as  definitions,  basin  summaries  of  land 
physically  suitable  for  irrigation,  and  listing  of 
acreages  needing  conservation  treatment  by  land 
uses,  natural  drainage  conditions,  land  use,  ero- 
sion conditions,  and  other  physical  soil  limita- 
tions. 

The  national  and  local  assumptions,  under 
which  the  National  Inventory  of  Soil  and  Water 
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Conservation  Needs  was  carried  out,  were  gen- 
erally compatible  with  the  Commission  assump- 
tions. Appropriate  adjustments  were  made  to 
make  all  basic  data  compatible. 

Tabulations  summarizing  these  basic  data 
were  provided  the  college  cooperators  for  use  in 
the  preliminary  studies,  and  these  data  together 
with  additional  information  from  the  national 


inventory  were  provided  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  for  use  in  subsequent  studies  and 
analyses  involving  the  planning  and  evaluation 
procedures. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  tabulations  provided 
by  the  statistical  laboratory,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  provided  inventory  summaries  for 
each  of  the  States  of  the  study  area. 


SECTION  II  - SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  FRAMEWORK  STUDIES 


Supplementary  Agricultural  Studies 

The  initial  college  studies  provided  prelimi- 
nary estimates  which  were  useful  as  broad  over- 
all guidelines  for  the  single-purpose  functional 
studies.  However,  additional  studies  designed  to 
complement  the  initial  studies  were  completed 
as  early  as  possible.  The  research  facilities  of 
the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  were  utilized  to  carry 
out  several  phases  of  this  work. 

Projaetions  of  Agricultural  Production 
Rtquirtmants  and  Agricultural  Pricts 

In  confonnance  with  the  recognition  by  the 
Commission  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  area 
economy  to  that  of  the  Nation,  basic  studies 
included  the  development  of  major  economic 
parameters  at  the  national  level.  The  Economic 
Research  Service  developed  initial  projections  of 
agricultural  production  requirements  under  the 
basic  assumptions  of  the  Commission.  These  pro- 
jections were  developed  for  the  national  level 
and  then  derived  for  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  for  the  years  1975  and  2000. 

The  projections  of  agricultural  production 
needs  were  a result  of  a compilation  and  analysis 
of  secondary  data  and  consultation  with  numer- 
ous agricultural  commodity  specialists  in  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Sers'ice  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service.  Some  material  was  de- 
rived from  the  report  on  Land  and  Water  Poten- 
tials and  Future  Requirements  for  Water,  Cmn- 
mittee  Print  No.  12  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources,  United  States  Senate, 
December  1959. 

Ideally,  a regional  projection  of  production 
needs  would  specify  the  quantity  of  given  prod- 
ucts from  the  region  that  would  permit  and  fa- 
cilitate the  achievement  of  national  production 


requirements  at  minimum  cost.  It  would  specify 
a pattern  of  production  and  distribution  that 
would  satisfy  future  markets  at  the  lowest  ex- 
penditure of  economic  resources.  Economic  data, 
currently  available  at  the  time,  were  not  ade- 
quate for  a comprehensive  and  detailed  analysis. 
For  this  reason,  information  was  obtained  by 
judgment  considerations  based  on  (1)  national 
and  regional  production  trends  ard  (2)  consul- 
tation with  commodity  specialists  concerning 
prospective  shifts  in  production  and  distribution. 

In  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  agricul- 
tural resource  potentialities  of  the  study  area, 
it  was  necessary  that  projected  agricultural  prices 
be  developed  in  conformance  with  the  basic  as- 
sumptions of  the  Commission.  In  order  to  ful- 
fill this  need  for  projected  prices,  the  Economic 
Research  Service  adjusted  price  and  cost  projec- 
tions which  are  outlined  in  the  price  projection 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  dated  September  1957.  Adjustments 
were  made  to  reflect  Commission  assumptions 
and  to  reflect  significant  changes  in  wage  rates. 

Projections  of  Georgia  prices  were  used  rather 
than  projections  of  individual  State  prices  for 
the  portions  of  other  States  in  the  study  aiea. 
Georgia  price  projections  were  updated  based  on 
current  price  deviations  of  average  commodity 
prices  from  the  index  base  used  in  the  1957 
pamphlet  for  the  Nation  as  a whole. 

These  projections  of  agricultural  prices  paid 
and  prices  received  by  farmers  were  utilized  in 
subsequent  work  of  the  Commission  and  were 
the  basis  for  pertinent  computations  of  values 
included  in  the  Economic  Framework. 

The  report  submitted  by  Economic  Research 
Service  is: 

Projections  of  Agricultural  Production  Re- 
quirements and  Prices  for  the  Southeast  River 
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Basins,  1975  and  2000,  Farm  Economics  Divi- 
sion, Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  prepared  by  William  A. 
Green  and  Wayne  F.  Ehlers. 

Development  of  Normelized  Yield  Dete 

Normalized  yields  were  developed  to  provide 
a basis  for  evaluating  planning  efforts.  Normal- 
ized yields  as  expressed  in  the  Report  are  in- 
dividual farm  enterprise  yield  estimates  from 
which  annual  and  short-run  variations  were  re- 
moved. The  Economic  Research  Service  devel- 
opetl  these  basic  data  which  were  used  to  assist 
in  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  plans  for 
development  and  utilization  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  study  area. 

The  yield  data  were  prepared  for  the  year 
1960  and  projected  for  1975  and  2000  for  major 
soil  groups  and  three  levels  of  farm  management 
by  physiographic  province  for  major  enterprises. 

The  normalized  yields  represent  averages  for 
each  management  level  group  and  each  soil 
group.  Individual  variations  about  the  averages 
may  be  great;  however,  adequate  data  were  not 
available  for  delineating  this  variability  over  the 
planning  period. 

Normalized  yield  data  were  used  in  the  de- 
velopment of  other  study  items  and  were  espe- 
cially useful  in  determining  total  production. 
They  were  used  as  a basis  for  subsequent  anal- 
yses leading  to  development  of  the  agricultural 
components  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 

The  report  summarizing  results  of  this  study 
is: 

Normalized  Crop  and  Pasture  Yield  Estimates 
(Current  I960,  and  Projected  1975  and  2000), 
Southeast  River  Basins  Study  Area,  Farm  Eco- 
nomics Divisicm,  Economic  Research  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  prepared  by 
C.  V.  Lyle  and  T.  G.  Toon. 

Dtvalopmtflt  of  Agricultur«l  Production 
Cost  Data 

The  Economic  Research  Service  developed 
production  cost  data  which  were  used  to  assist 
in  evaluating  potentials  and  in  deriving  benefits 
from  agricultural  programs.  The  data  were  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  curves  in  order  to  assure 
flexibility  of  use. 

Current  production  cost  data  available  from 
land-grant  colleges  and  cooperating  agencies 
were  summarized  and  translated  in  terms  of 


the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  projected  unit 
prices.  They  reflect  total  production  costs,  except 
land  and  management  charges,  for  each  of  the 
major  crop  and  pasture  enterprises,  or  groups 
of  enterprises,  found  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  In  addition,  it  was  assumed  that; 

(1)  Technological  advances  will  continue— 
in  terms  of  new  inventions  or  discoveries  as 
well  as  in  improvement  in  the  existing  practices; 

(2)  the  percentage  of  farm  operators  adopting 
new  and  improved  technology  at  all  manage- 
ment levels  will  continue  to  increase  to  1975 
and  the  year  2000; 

(3)  farms  will  continue  to  increase  in  average 
size  in  such  a manner  as  to  realize  certain  effi- 
ciencies in  protiiiction  due  to  size; 

(4)  continued  advances  in  the  general  educa- 
tion level  among  all  farm  operators  and  similar 
influences  which  increase  the  efficiency  with 
which  farm  ojierators  at  all  management  levels 
utilize  production  inputs  will  continue  to  in- 
crease; and, 

(5)  the  present  relationship  among  average 
management  level,  average  yield,  and  average 
production  cost  will  continue. 

Estimates  of  average  production  efficiency  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  the  area  by  1975  and  the  year 
2000  due  to  technological  advances  were  esti- 
mated jointly  by  Economic  Research  Service  per- 
sonnel participating  in  this  study  and  appro- 
priate members  of  the  staff  of  the  Georgia  Ex- 
periment Station,  Experiment,  Georgia. 

The  direct  costs  of  drainage,  irrigation,  flood 
control,  and  similar  items  which  were  designated 
by  the  Commission  as  functional  study  items 
were  not  reflected  in  these  cost  data.  Efficiencies 
due  to  farm  size  are  shown  in  a table  of  factors 
by  basins  and  physiographic  provinces.  By  apply- 
ing these  factors  to  the  appropriate  cost  data, 
increases  or  decreases  in  production  costs  due  to 
efficiencies  of  farm  size  were  reflected. 

These  basic  data  were  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission for  use  in  the  functional  studies  and 
subsequent  formulation  and  evaluation  of  the 
comprehensive  plan.  The  data  were  summarized 
and  submitted  to  the  Commission  in  a report 
entitled: 

Projected  Production  Costs,  Major  Crops  and 
Pasture  Enterprises,  1975  and  the  Year  2000, 
Farm  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  pre- 
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pared  by  C.  V.  Lyle,  T.  G.  Toon,  and  J.  P. 
Biniek. 

Tabulation  of  Land  Uia  by  Soil  Group 
Distribution 

The  initial  land-grant  college  studies  provided 
a wide  range  of  information  and  data  concern- 
ing the  agricultural  resources  of  the  study  area. 
These  data  were  assembled  and  coordinated  into 
a preliminary  framework  as  a general  guideline 
for  the  single-purpose  studies.  The  data  were 
based  primarily  on  the  1954  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  secondary  data. 

Although  this  provided  detailed  data  on  agri- 
cultural production  and  land  use  by  acreage  and 
farm  enterprises,  it  did  not  provide  land-use 
data  by  soil  group  distribution.  Inasmuch  as 
land-use  adjustment  to  the  most  efficient  and 
adaptable  soil  types  was  a major  consideration 
in  planning  for  development  and  utilization, 
this  type  of  basic  data  was  essential. 

It  was  anticipated  that  certain  land-use  ad- 
justments would  be  the  most  economical  and 
desirable  method  of  meeting  the  increased  pro- 
duction requirements.  In  order  to  evaluate  these 
changes  in  land  use,  an  analysis  of  land  use  by 
soil  groups  was  made. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  tabulated  the  major 
land  uses  by  soil  groups  in  accordance  with  the 
relationship  found  in  the  Conservation  Needs 
Inventory  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriatl- 
ture.  The  distribution  of  individual  crop  enter- 
prises by  soil  groups  was  a further  refinement 
of  the  cropland  category  of  the  major  land-use 
distribution.  This  was  utilized  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  in  developing  estimates  of  total 
production  in  the  study  area  based  on  soil 
groups  — enterprise  relationships  and  normalized 
yields. 

The  soil  group  distribution  tabulations  were 
submitted  to  the  Commission  in  a report  en- 
titled; 

Projected  Land  Resources  Expected  to  be  Amil- 
able  for  Production  in  the  SERB  Area  for  Years 
1975  and  2000,  Farm  Economics  Division,  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  prepared  by  C.  V.  Lyle,  J.  P.  Biniek, 
and  T.  G.  Toon. 

Other  Work  by  Economic  Rtsttrch  Sorvico 

In  addition  to  the  basic  studies,  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 


Agriculture  developed  data  and  information 
helpful  in  plan  formulation  and  evaluation. 
These  items  of  work  were: 

(1)  Protluction  Potentials  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Functions— Preliminary  agricultural  studies 
indicated  that  food  and  fiber  production  re- 
quirements could  be  met  with  continued  im- 
provement in  the  development  and  utilization  of 
the  agricultural  resources.  As  the  single-purpose 
studies  progressed,  alternatives  for  resource  de- 
velopment were  proposed  to  assist  with  the  eval- 
uation of  individual  planning  functions.  Data 
were  developed  to  reflect  the  production  response 
of  flood  control,  drainage  and  reclamation,  irri- 
gation, and  soil  conservation  and  utilization  pro- 
posals. With  the  use  of  basic  data  on  normalized 
yields  and  land  use  and  crop  distribution  by  soil 
groups,  total  production  was  computed  for  the 
functional  proposals  in  combination. 

The  computations  reflected  total  production 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  contribution  of  each 
functional  alternative.  Thus,  technological  im- 
provements and  other  factors  were  considered. 
Production  response  due  to  the  individual  func- 
tions (flood  control,  drainage,  etc.)  was  based 
on  estimates  made  by  a group  of  specialists 
familiar  with  conditions  existing  in  the  area. 

These  data  were  used  to  assist  in  selecting  al- 
ternative functional  activities  considered  to  be 
the  most  practicable  and  efficient  ways  of  meeting 
production  requirements  and  utilizing  resources. 

These  data  are  contained  in  a report  entitled: 

Total  Production  With  and  Without  Acceler- 
ated Program,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  prepared  by  T.  G. 
Toon,  J.  P.  Biniek,  and  C.  V.  Lyle. 

(2)  Net  Returns  and  Maximum  Resource  In- 
vestment—To  assist  in  evaluating  further  the  ef- 
fects of  the  various  functions,  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  developed  data  showing  net  re- 
turns due  to  drainage,  irrigation,  flood  control 
and/or  drainage,  and  to  capitalize  these  returns 
to  reflect  a maximum  resource  investment 
amount.  The  maximum  resource  investment 
values  or  capital  values  of  the  annual  returns 
served  as  a guide  in  formulating  agricultural 
functional  plans  within  the  realm  of  economic 
feasibility. 

The  residual  returns  were  based  on  responses 
due  to  specific  functions  such  as  drainage,  irri- 
gation, and  flood  control.  The  data  were  based 
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on  yield  responses  and  average  costs  of  produc- 
tion at  the  various  production  levels.  Data  were 
developed  by  crop  enterprises,  soil  groups,  and 
basins. 

The  data  were  considered  in  making  adjust- 
ments in  acreage  which  would  be  affected  by 
irrigation,  drainage,  and  flood  control  as  the 
comprehensive  plan  was  formulated.  The  re- 
port summarizing  these  data  is: 

Maximum  Resource  Investment  Based  on 
Capitalized  Residual  Returns,  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
by  J.  P.  Biniek,  T.  G.  Toon,  and  C.  V.  Lyle. 

(3)  Illustrative  Farm  Budgets  — A series  of 
farm  budgets  was  developed  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  to  illustrate  changes  in  farm 
size,  organizational  changes,  and  the  adoption 
of  technology. 

Data  obtained  from  a mimeographed  publica- 
tion Series  NS  74,  entitled.  Resources  and  In- 
comes of  Rural  Families  -in  the  Coastal  Plain 
Area  of  Georgia,  were  utilized  in  developing 
these  farm  budgets.  Other  sources  included: 
Normalized  Crop  and  Pasture  Yield  Estimates 
(Current  I960,  Projected  1975  and  2000),  South- 
east River  Basins  Study  Area,  and  Projected  Pro- 
duction Cost,  Major  Crop  and  Pasture  Enter- 
prises, 1975  and  the  Year  2000  which  are  pre- 
viously mentioned  reports  of  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  and  estimates  made  by  a group 
representing  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  University  of  Georgia. 

These  data  are  illustrative  and  are  designed  to 
assist  in  evaluating  the  overall  effects  of  func- 
tional alternatives  considered  in  formulating  the 
agricultural  plans. 

The  report  summarizing  results  of  this  work  is: 

An  Analysis  of  Costs  and  Returns  on  Selected 
Farms  by  Size,  Type  and  Production  Level  (Pro- 
jected Conditions  >975),  Southeast  River  Basins 
Area,  Economic  Res^'arch  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  C.  V.  Lyle. 

Supplementary  Industrial  Studies 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

When  the  preliminary  nonagricultural  studies 
were  completed,  the  Geotgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology continued  work  on  supplementary  indus- 
try studies  designed  to  provide  more  detailed 
data  and  information  for  seven  major  industrial 
categories. 


The  studies  covered  three  broad  areas  of  work. 
First,  they  provided  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  current  status  of  each  of  the  major 
industrial  categories  with  respect  to  the  study 
area  and  its  component  river  basins  areas.  Data 
concerning  various  aspects  of  economic  activity 
in  these  industrial  categories  were  compiled  and 
arranged  to  reflect  historical  trends  and  the 
present  status  of  activity. 

Second,  the  studies  included  a detailed  anal- 
ysis of  factors  relating  to  growth  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  study  area  potentials.  This  included  not 
only  an  analysis  of  trends  reflected  in  the  basic 
data  but  also  the  consensus  of  management  and 
other  experts  in  the  various  industries.  This  part 
of  the  studies  also  included  evaluation  of  some 
of  the  problems  directly  relating  to  operation, 
development,  and  growth  in  the  major  industrial 
activities. 

Finally,  these  studies  included  projections  for 
the  years  1975  and  2000.  The  l^nchmarks 
established  by  compilation  of  time  series  data 
were  used  as  a primary  basis  of  projections. 
In  addition  to  the  present  benchmark,  the 
projections  were  based  on  detailed  consider- 
ation of  all  major  factors  related  to  future 
growth  potentialities  in  the  study  area  and  its 
basin  segments. 

Basic  data  and  projections  were  developed 
for  most  of  the  following  items  for  each  major 
industrial  category. 

(1)  Number  of  establishments 

(2)  Number  of  employees 

(3)  Volume  of  payroll 

(4)  Value  of  output 

(5)  Value  added  by  manufacture 

(6)  Annual  cajrital  expenditures 

(7)  Volume  of  raw  materials  used 

(8)  Estimated  total  water  requirements 

Data  and  projections  were  appropriately  de- 
veloped and  arranged  by  components  most  use- 
ful to  the  purposes  of  the  Commission.  The 
seven  major  industrial  categories  covered  are  in- 
dicated by  titles  of  the  various  sections.  The  re- 
port of  this  study  is: 

Studies  of  Selected  Industries  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins,  Industrial  Development  Branch, 
Engineering  Ex|>eriment  Station,  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  March  1961.  Dr.  Kenneth 
C.  Wagner,  Project  Coordinator;  Lamar  White, 
Project  Director. 
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Section  One  — Pulp  and  Paper,  Charles  H. 
Sewell. 

Section  Two  — Textiles,  Harvey  Diamond,  R. 
L.  Yobs. 

Section  Three  — Chemicals,  Willium  C.  Eisen- 
hauer,  Ben  W.  Carmichael. 

Section  Four  — Wood  Products,  Tze  I.  Chiang. 

Section  Five  — Fabricated  Metals  and  Fabri- 
cated Plastics,  George  A.  Lafitte,  Jr. 

Section  Six  — (a)  Nonelectric  Machinery, 
Keith  French, 

(b)  Electric  Machinery,  Lucy 
Jeff  Heierman. 

Section  Seven  — Transportation  Equipment, 
John  R.  Peterson. 

U.  S,  Department  of  Commerce 

The  specialized  facilities  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  were  utilized  to  aid  in  de- 
veloping the  projections  of  the  Economic  Frame- 
work, particularly  for  those  components  related 
to  industrial  activity  and  economic  growth.  Al- 
though this  Department  furnished  assistance 
through  consultants  and  representatives  on  ad- 
visory committees  throughout  the  course  of  the 
Commission  work,  other  major  contributions  of 
this  agency  in  carrying  out  the  basic  studies  are 
summarized  as  follows. 

Review  and  Critique  of  Economic  Projections 

As  soon  as  preliminary  nonagricultural  pro- 
jections were  developed  from  information  fur- 
nished by  the  college  studies  and  other  available 
sources,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
viewed these  projections.  Staff  specialists  in  the 
various  fields  of  activity  reviewed  the  prelimi- 
nary projections  and  made  many  helpful  com- 
ments. This  assistance  was  accomplished  by  both 
correspondence  and  informal  interstaff  meetings. 

Results  were  submitted  by  correspondence  and 
the  projections  of  the  Economic  Framework  in- 
clude adjustments  resulting  from  this  study. 

Industry  Survey 

In  development  of  the  Economic  Framework, 
the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration 
provided  basic  information  regarding  manufac- 
'uring  industry  plans  and  prospects  for  expan- 
sion in  and  into  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 

In  carrying  out  this  work,  the  Business  and 
Defense  Services  Administration  conducted  a 
cross-section  survey  of  major  segments  of  the 


manufacturing  industry  most  likely  to  expand 
activities  in  the  Southeast. 

As  there  are  more  than  400  industry  classifi- 
cations covered  by  this  agency,  for  purposes  of 
this  study,  selections  were  made  of  industries 
judged  most  likely  to  expand  into  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area. 

Designated  Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration Industry  Divisions  provided  infor- 
mation relative  to; 

(1)  Manufacturing  industries  now  expanding 
into  the  Southeast  River  Basins, 

(2)  plans  for  future  (5-10  years)  location  of 
such  industries  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins, 
and 

(3)  trends  of  growth  of  these  industries  (gen- 
eral comment) . 

Most  of  the  Industry  Divisions  presented  their 
reports  orally  in  discussions  with  a coordinating 
staff  member.  Generally,  they  submitted  infor- 
mation after  canvassing  their  industry  contacts 
with  specific  reference  to  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  The  responses  were  not  intended 
as  forecasts  but  were  designed  to  provide  per- 
spective for  projections  and  pertinent  assump- 
tions being  developed  by  the  Commission.  These 
data  were  used  in  this  manner,  and  they  were 
very  helpful  in  making  needed  adjustments  in 
the  economic  projections. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  summarized  in 
the  report: 

Special  Industry  Survey,  Report  for  the  U.  S. 
Study  Commission,  Southeast  River  Basins,  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration,  Office 
of  Area  Development,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  December  1960. 

Growth  IndustriM  and  Products  Study 

The  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion also  made  a study  of  growth  industries  for 
the  United  States  as  a whole  and  for  the  State 
of  Georgia  as  representative  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area.  This  study  furnished  general 
information  on  the  cause  and  effect  of  industrial 
growth  and  included  projections  for  1975  based 
on  an  accumulation  of  data  from  the  1954  and 
1958  Census  of  Manufactures  and  the  Annual 
Survey  of  Manufacturing  for  the  years  1955, 
1956,  and  1957. 

The  Commission  was  furnished  the  compiled 
statistics  together  with  a detailed  interpretation 
and  analysis  of  pertinent  factors  associated  with 
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trends  in  each  major  segment  of  manufacturing 
activity  showing  significant  growth  over  recent 
years. 

This  study  covered  the  following  subjects: 
(1)  General  industrial  growth,  (2)  selection  of 
growth  industries  and  product  classes,  (3)  rea- 
sons for  high  growth,  (4)  prospects  for  future 
growth,  and  (5)  industrial  growth  in  Geoi^ia. 

This  information  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  basic  studies  in  developing  the  Eco- 
nomic Framework.  They  were  especially  useful 
in  developing  projections  of  employment  by  in- 
dustrial categories. 

The  results  of  th<j  phase  of  the  studies  are 
summarized  in  the  report: 

Growth  Industries  and  Products,  A Special 
Report  for  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission,  South- 
east River  Basins,  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
March  1961. 

SaUctad  Industry  Studias 

As  the  various  com|X)nents  of  the  Economic 
Framework  were  developed  in  preliminary  form 
from  the  initial  college  studies,  further  refine- 
ments were  made  from  supplementary  studies 
related  specifically  to  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area.  The  Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration provided  additional  detailed  and 
specialized  data  for  the  following  industries:  (1) 
Textiles  and  apparels,  (2)  chemicals  and  allied 
products,  (3)  lumber  and  wood  products,  (4) 
paper  and  allied  products,  and  (5)  construction. 
These  studies  included  projections  for  employ- 
ment, wages  and  salaries,  value  added  in  manu- 
facture, and  production  or  output.  In  addition, 
other  factors  pertinent  to  future  growth  were 
analyzed  and  discussed. 

Textiles  and  apparels  — This  study  provided 
estimates  on  employment,  payrolls,  value  added 
by  manufacture,  and  output  for  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries  for  the  United  States  and  the 
South  Atlantic  Division  for  the  years  1975  and 
2000.  General  comments  were  also  furnished  on 
trends  in  mechanization,  location  factors,  the 
general  outlook  for  new  products,  processes,  and 
markets,  and  trends  in  kinds  and  sources  of 
major  raw  materials. 

This  study  covered  textile  mill  products. 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  Code  22;  ap- 
parels and  related  products.  Code  23;  cellulosic 
manmade  fibers.  Code  2823;  and  synthetic  or- 


ganic fibers,  except  cellulosic.  Code  2824. 

The  projections  of  this  study  were  based  on 
general  assumptions  compatible  with  those 
adopted  by  the  Commission  and  additional  as- 
sumptions pertinent  to  the  working  procedures 
are  set  forth  in  the  report: 

Outlook  for  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Indus- 
tries in  1975  and  2000,  United  States  and  South 
Atlantic,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Textiles  and  Clothing  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  April  1%1. 

Chemicals  and  allied  products—  This  study 
covered  the  chemical  industries  including  indus- 
trial inorganic  and  organic  chemicals;  drugs  and 
medicines;  soaps,  cleaning,  and  polishing  prep- 
arations; sulfonated  oils  and  assistants;  paints, 
pigments,  and  related  products;  gum  and  wood 
chemicals;  fertilizers;  vegetable  and  animal  oils 
and  fats;  and  various  other  industrial  chemical 
products,  excluding  cellulosic  and  other  syn- 
thetic fibers.  These  are  in  Group  28,  Chemicals 
and  Allied  Protlucts,  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication Manual,  1945. 

Projections  were  developed  for  the  years  1975 
and  2000  at  the  national  level  and  for  the  State 
of  Georgia.  These  were  based  primarily  on  anal- 
ysis of  data  from  ptiblished  and  unpublished 
material  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures. 

This  study  was  done  within  the  basic  assump- 
tions adopted  by  the  Commission.  Other  assump- 
tions pertaining  to  development  of  these  specific 
projections  together  with  other  details  of  work- 
ing methodology  and  results  are  summarized  in 
the  report: 

Outlook  for  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 
in  1975  and  2000,  United  States  and  Georgia, 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  April  1961. 

Lumber  and  wood  products— This  study  cov- 
ered all  industrial  activity  included  in  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Group  24.  Projections 
were  developed  for  the  years  1975  and  2000  at 
the  national  level  and  for  the  South  Atlantic  Di- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
In  addition  to  the  items  projected  for  all  this 
series  of  studies,  estimates  were  developed  for 
production  workers  as  distinguished  from  total 
employment  and  for  man-hours  and  capital  ex- 
penditures. Production,  or  output,  was  projected 
in  terms  of  total  value  of  shipments. 

A discussion  of  pertinent  factors  was  furnished 
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for  each  four-digit  category  in  this  broad  group. 
Basic  assumptions  were  compatible  with  other 
studies  and  other  assumptions  and  working  pro- 
cedures used  in  developing  the  estimates  together 
with  study  results  are  sununarized  in  the  report: 

Outlook  for  Lumber  and  Wood  Products  in 
1975  and  2000,  United  States  and  Georgia,  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  June  1961. 

Paper  and  allied  products— This  study  in- 
cluded activities  in  Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cation Group  26,  as  a part  of  the  Lumber 
and  Wood  Products  Study.  The  objectives  and 
methodology  were  similar  to  that  used  for  this 
whole  series  of  special  industry  studies  and  pro- 
jections were  developed  for  the  same  items. 

The  study  also  included  compilation  of  data 
on  United  States  consumption  and  production 
of  paper  and  board  and  Georgia  production  for 
the  years  1947  through  1959.  Projections  were 
then  developed  for  the  years  1975  and  2000. 

This  report  discussed  factors  pertinent  to 
growth  and  expansion  of  this  type  of  industrial 
activity,  particularly  market  trends  and  new 
products,  raw  materials,  and  the  trend  of  mech- 
anization and  automation  of  production. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  summarized  in: 

Outlook  for  Paper  and  Board  in  1975  and 
2000,  United  States  and  Georgia,  Business  and 
Defense  Services  Administration,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  May  1961. 

Construction— In  general,  the  objectives  and 
methodology  were  similar  to  the  other  studies 
in  this  series,  but  projections  were  limited  to 
total  volume  of  construction  measured  in  terms 
of  constant  dollar  value  for  the  United  States, 
excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  for  the  years  1975 
and  2000. 

As  a basis  for  developing  projections,  data 
were  compiled  and  analyzed  for  the  time  period 
1915  to  1960  by  the  major  segments  of  these 
industries. 

In  addition  to  the  projections  of  the  volume 
of  activity  in  this  industry,  the  report  furnished 
an  informative  discussion  of  pertinent  factors 
concerning  growth  in  the  major  segments  of 
this  industry  and  the  implications  of  growth  and 
expansion.  The  results  of  this  series  of  studies 
were  especially  helpful  to  the  Commission  in 
developing  final  projections  of  employment  by 
major  category  and  study  area  components. 


The  report  of  this  study  is: 

Outlook  for  Construction  in  1975  and  2000, 
United  States,  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
April  1961. 

Minerals  Study 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  furnished  basic  inventory  data 
and  an  evaluation  of  future  potentials  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  study  area.  This  con- 
sisted of  information  on  industrial  activity  in 
the  minerals  field  by  river  basins  and  type  of 
mineral  resource  for  the  years  1952  through  1959. 
Estimates  for  1975  and  2000,  based  upon  an 
evaluation  of  future  potentials,  were  furnished 
in  the  final  report. 

Inventory  data  and  projections  were  furnished 
for  the  following  items  by  river  basins  and  year. 

(1)  Number  of  plants 

(2)  Number  employed 

(3)  Production  in  short  tons 

(4)  Total  value  of  shipments 

This  information  was  needed  to  fit  into  the 
pattern  of  area  development  being  evolved  from 
other  studies.  These  estimates  were  used  in  de- 
veloping projections  by  major  categories  and 
study  area  components. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  also  provided  informa- 
tion on  water  use  by  the  mineral  industries  for 
the  year  1958  and  estimates  for  1975  and  2000. 
This  agency,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  also  provided  mineral  maps  for 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 

The  reports  submitted  are: 

(1)  Employment  at  Granite  Quarries  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  Aren,  Knoxville  Field 
Office,  Division  of  Mineral  Resources,  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 

(2)  Mineral  Production  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  Area,  Knoxville  Field  Office,  Di- 
vision of  Mineral  Resources,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

(3)  Minerals  Maps,  Four  Sets,  Southeast 
River  Basins  Area,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.,  I960. 

Food  Processing  Study 

The  Georgia  Experiment  Station  made  a spec- 
ial study  of  the  status  and  future  potentials  of 
the  food-processing  industries.  A specific  objec- 
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tive  of  this  study  was  to  obtain  basic  economic 
facts  pertaining  to  the  present  status  of  the  food- 
processing industries  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  and  to  develop  projections  for  the 
years  1975  and  2000. 

Data  were  collected  by  interview  relative  to 
each  major  footl  industry  component  in  the 
area  until  50  percent  or  more  of  the  volume  of 
a particular  industry  was  included.  Estimates 
were  made  by  reconnaissance  and  use  of  avail- 
able data  to  obtain  complete  information  for 
each  industry  component  for  1960.  The  major 
industry  components  were:  (1)  Meat  and  meat 
products  other  than  poultry;  (2)  poultry  and 
poultry  products;  (3)  dairy  protlucts;  (4)  fruits 
and  vegetables;  (5)  seafood  and  marine  prod- 
ucts; (6)  beverages,  including  beer,  wine,  and 
liquors;  (7)  sugar  and  confectioneries;  (8)  flour 
and  meal;  (9)  animal  feeds;  (10)  bakery  prod- 
ucts; and  (11)  miscellaneous. 

Specifically,  data  were  accumulated  by  river 
basins  and  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  on: 
(1)  Kind  and  number  of  plants;  (2)  type  and 
volume  of  raw  materials  used;  (3)  number  of 
employees  and  payrolls;  (4)  volume  of  output 
of  the  industry  in  dollars;  (5)  value  added  by 
manufacture  in  dollars;  (6)  annual  capital  ex- 
penditure for  capital  maintenance  and  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  construction  and  existing 
plant  expansion;  and  (7)  factors  bearing  on  the 
future  development  of  the  industry  including, 
(a)  productivity,  including  trends  in  kind  and 
mechanization  and  automation,  (b)  trends  in 
source  of  raw  materials,  (c)  trends  in  new  prod- 
ucts and  markets,  and  (d)  trends  in  transporta- 
tion development,  highway,  rail,  and  other,  as 
related  to  the  food-processing  industries. 

The  projections  for  1975  and  2000  were  made 
by  a committee  of  economists  and  food  technolo- 
gists. These  estimates  were  based  on  knowledge 
of  current  situations,  evaluations  of  trends  and 
developments  in  technology,  food  habits,  and 
population  as  they  were  judged  to  bear  upon  the 
changing  economic  status  of  the  food  industries 
as  a whole  and  in  particular  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area. 

The  data  were  compiled  for  each  of  the  eight 
river  basins  and  divided  into  two  parts  according 
to  the  portions  above  and  below  the  Fall  Line’. 

r The  Fall  Line  is  the  divide  between  the  Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plain  physiographic  provinces  shown  on  Figure 
1.1. 


A narrative  summary  was  made  for  each  of  the 
eight  river  basins  in  the  study  area.  This  sum- 
mary included  an  overall  evaluation  of  prospects 
in  each  area  for  which  the  data  were  compiled. 
Results  of  this  study  although  not  directly  in- 
corporated in  the  projections,  were  useful  in 
indicating  the  general  magnitude  of  activity  in 
this  industrial  field  and  the  distribution  among 
components  of  the  industry. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  Commission  is; 

Economic  Status  of  Food  Processing  Industries 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  Area  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Years  I960,  1975,  and  2000,  Geor- 
gia Experiment  Station,  Departments  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Food  Processing,  Experi- 
ment, Georgia,  February  1,  1961. 

Econometric  Study 

In  developing  the  projections  of  the  Economic 
Framework,  the  Commission  desired  the  results 
of  several  basic  studies  utilizing  different  meth- 
ods and  techniques.  Some  of  these  studies  were 
designed  primarily  to  provide  preliminary  pro- 
jections. As  time  permitted,  subsequent  studies 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  complementing 
and  further  refining  the  preliminary  estimates. 
Econometric  studies  of  this  nature  were  first 
made  as  a part  of  the  preliminary  studies  done 
by  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  and  were 
continued  and  further  refined  by  work  at  North 
Carolina  State  College  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Ernst  .Swanson. 

The  econometric  studies  undertaken  for  the 
Study  Commission  were  planned  to  provide  in- 
sight into  the  future  economic  development  of 
the  nonagricultural  sector  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  economy. 

Initially  an  exploration  was  made  of  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  a consistent  economic  model  of 
the  structure  of  the  study  area  economy  and  of 
the  possibility  of  bringing  together  such  data  as 
would  be  suitable  in  stating  econometrically  the 
economic  structure  of  the  basin.  Toward  this 
end,  a set  of  regression  equations  was  developed 
by  which  the  "casual'’  relationships  among  the 
employments  of  each  of  the  major  industries 
were  derived.  These  equations  did  not  yield 
conclusive  answers  but  strongly  suggested  that  a 
more  closely  knit  and  more  consistent  model  be 
attempted. 

Accordingly,  a structural  equation  system  was 
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created.  Such  a system  is  designed  to  reflect  the  extended  historical  trends  without  attempting  to 

interrelations  among  several  variables.  Eight  make  a comprehensive  analysis  of  all  the  num- 

equations  developed  for  the  following  growth  erous  factors  affecting  these  trends.  However, 

industries  were  chosen  to  represent  the  study  historical  series  were  constructed  on  a rough 

area:  Nonmetallic  mining;  textiles;  lumber  and  basis  through  the  use  of  special  statistical  tech- 

wood  products;  paper  and  paper  products;  chem-  niques  and  of  county  data  for  the  1950  and  1960 

icals;  fabricated  metals;  stone,  clay,  and  glass;  Census  of  Population  and  by  detailed  study  of 

and  machinery"  except  electrical.  Through  the  economic  and  physical  maps  of  the  study  area, 

use  of  large-scale  conqiuting  equipment,  the  Estimates  regarding  vacation  time  were  based 

system  of  equations  was  solved.  Although  the  on  1955  historical  data  from  the  monthly  report 

results  were  not  conclusive,  the  methods  used  did  on  the  labor  force,  from  a travel  survey  by  the 

add  new  ways  of  using  econometric  analysis  in  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  from 

such  planning  problems.  data  from  nongovernmental  sources.  The  trend 

The  report  of  the  study  is:  toward  more  vacationing  in  nonsummer  months. 

Projections  of  Employment  and  Population  which  has  been  increasing  in  the  post-war  period, 

for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  by  a System  of  was  assumed  to  continue  over  the  planning 

Eight  Structural  Equations,  Department  of  Eco-  period. 

nomics.  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  Estimates  of  decreases  in  hours  worked  were 

North  Carolina,  by  Ernst  Swanson  and  Cleon  based  on  two  approaches.  First,  past  trends  in 

Harrell.  paid  and  unpaid  time  off  from  work  were  ex- 

amined. Second,  a study  was  made  of  the  past 
Leisure  Time  Study  changes  in  the  length  of  the  work  week.  Pro- 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  jections  were  then  made  for  the  years  1975  and 

Labor  Statistics  to  help  the  Commission  develop  2000.  Detailed  estimates  of  paid  and  unpaid 

estimates  of  future  outdoor  recreation  resources  time  off  from  work  and  the  length  of  the  work 

requirements  for  the  years  1975  and  2000.  week  were  made  by  industry  and  occupation  for 

Current  estimates  and  projections  for  1975  the  total  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  Also  in- 

and  2000  were  furnished  for  the  following  major  eluded  were  estimates  of  additional  hours  for 

items.  vacation  and  holiday  time. 

(1)  Labor  force  and  employment  by  industry  After  adjustments  needed  to  make  the  data 

and  occupation  for  the  study  area  as  a whole  of  this  study  compatible  with  all  basic  studies 

and  for  the  five  State  segments  comprising  the  and  Commission  assumptions  were  made,  the 

study  area.  data  and  information  were  used  directly  in  estab- 

(2)  The  decrease  in  work  time  that  the  labor  lishing  the  magnitude  of  future  needs  for  rec- 

force  may  have  by  1975  and  2000.  reation  facilities. 

(3)  The  additional  amount  of  leisure  time  The  report  summarizing  results  of  this  study 

resulting  from  estimated  increased  length  of  vaca-  is: 

tions,  number  of  holidays,  and  shorter  work  Estimates  of  the  Decrease  in  Hours  Worked  in 

week.  the  Southeast  River  Basins  Area,  1960-2000,  Bu- 

In  preparing  the  projections  for  this  study,  reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  the  most  part.  Labor,  July  1961. 

SECTION  III  - OTHER  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Water  Law  Study  probable  future  status  of  the  laws,  regu- 

The  Commission  recognized  the  importance  of  Nations,  and  customs  involving  the  ownership, 
the  legal  asf>ects  of  water  rights,  utilization,  and  control  of  water  resources  in  the  States 

control  upon  the  development  of  these  resources.  of  tbe  study  area.  The  institute  obtained  the 

The  Institute  of  Law  and  Government,  School  assistance  of  qualified  specialists  in  each  of  the 

of  Law  of  the  Univenity  of  Georgia,  summarized  other  States  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  in 

basic  data  and  information  concerning  the  pres-  carrying  out  this  study. 
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The  research  was  concentrated  in  three  broad 
areas;  (1)  The  present  status  of  water  law  in 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Caroli.ia; 

(2)  the  probable  future  changes  in  the  water 
laws  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina;  and  (3)  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
water  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 

Specialists  in  each  of  the  designated  States 
summarized  and  documented  in  detail  the  statu- 
tory and  legislative  actions  reflecting  present 
policy  relating  to  ownership,  use,  and  control  of 
water  resources  in  the  respective  States.  These 
data  and  information  were  coordinated  and  sum- 
marized into  one  refiort  with  supporting  expla- 
nations and  discussion.  This  information  covered 
and  was  arranged  by  the  major  categories:  (1) 
\Vatercourses,  (2)  diffuse  surface  water,  (3) 
lakes  and  ponds,  and  (4)  ground  water. 

Information  regarding  probable  future  changes 
in  the  water  laws  of  the  designated  States  was 
obtained  by  survey  of  opinion  of  numerous  qual- 
ified specialists  in  the  res])ective  States.  This  in- 
formation reflects  problem  areas  and  anticipated 
action  in  the  whole  complex  field  of  water  use 
and  control  including  |K>llution. 

The  study  of  Federal  jurisdiction  over  water 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  summarized 
the  statutory  and  legislative  policy  applicable 
to  the  whole  field  of  water  use  and  control  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Government.  This  in- 
cluded detailed  documentation  of  the  statutory 
basis  of  current  jrolicy  and  practices  together 
with  evaluations  and  discussions  of  the  historical 
evolution  of  these  policies.  The  status  of  policy 
and  the  statutory  basis  of  policies  were  appro- 
priately related  to  the  rtiajor  functional  categories 
of  navigation,  flood  control,  drainage,  power, 
pollution,  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  recla- 
mation and  irrigation,  and  water  conservation. 

Evaluations  and  discussions  were  also  sum- 
marized by  the  major  statutory  areas  as  follows: 

(1)  Commerce  clause,  (2)  property  clause,  (3) 
general  walfare,  (4)  war  power.  (5)  interstate 
relations,  (6)  hydroelectric  power,  and  (7)  mis- 
cellaneous. 

These  basic  data  and  information  were  useful 
to  the  Commission  in  the  planning  process.  The 
legal  aspects  of  water  use  and  control  were  given 
consideration  not  only  in  formulating  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  comprehensive  plan  but 
were  of  imjrortance  in  evaluating  the  effects  of 


recommendetl  uses  and  implementation  of  the 
plan. 

The  results  of  this  special  study  are  contained 
in  three  reports: 

(1)  Water  Law  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  by  Royal  S.  Shannonhouse,  Proj- 
ect Director,  Assistant  Professor,  University  of 
Georgia,  School  of  Law;  Samuel  L.  Prince,  Dean 
Emeritus,  University  of  South  Carolina,  School 
of  Law;  and  Hugh  W.  Gilbert,  Former  Assistant 
Professor,  University  of  Alabama,  School  of  Law; 
June  1962. 

(2)  Probable  Future  Changes  in  the  Water 
Laws  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina,  Summaiy  of  Responses  to  a Question- 
naire Survey  Conducted  Among  Authorities  in 
the  Four  States,  Institute  of  Law  and  Govern- 
ment, University  of  Georgia,  by  G.  Harold  Posey, 
Temporary  Assistant,  June  1962. 

(3)  Federal  Jurisdiction  Over  Water  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  Area,  Institute  of  Law 
and  Government,  University  of  Georgia,  by 
Fletcher  N.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Instructor,  August  1961. 

Transportation  Study 

The  Commission  contracted  with  Georgia 
State  College  to  furnish  basic  data  and  general 
information  on  the  transportation  system  and 
transportation  activities  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  This  special  study  covered  the  trans- 
|>ortation  system  at  present  and  developed  esti- 
mates of  the  future  transportation  load  and  eval- 
uated |M>tentials  of  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  study  included  an  inventory  of  basic 
transportation  facilities  including  rail,  highway, 
water,  pipelines,  and  airways.  The  current  status 
and  use  of  these  facilities  were  summarized  and 
recent  trends  were  analyzed.  Projections  were 
then  developed  for  1975  and  2000  for  the  prob- 
able magnitude  of  traiiic. 

The  major  phases  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem were  covered  and  summarized  in  this  study 
as  follows: 

(1)  Current  transportation  patterns  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area, 

(2)  volume  of  total  transport  activity  for  the 
future, 

(3)  outlines  for  an  efficient  transport  service 
for  the  future, 

(4)  transportation  and  the  economy,  and 

(5)  inland  navigation  in  the  Basins  area. 
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In  addition  to  assembling  basic  data  and  de- 
veloping projections  for  the  future,  the  contrac- 
tor included  a discussion  of  the  effects  of  the 
transportation  system  on  the  total  economy  and 
signihcant  factors  and  problems  of  the  transpor- 
tation system  as  a component  of  the  economy. 

This  evaluation  also  specifically  covered  in- 
land navigation  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area.  This  phase  of  the  study  provided  basic  data 
and  information  on  (1)  geography  and  history 
of  inland  navigation,  (2)  the  place  of  inland 
navigation  in  the  modem  economy,  and  (3) 
future  inland  navigation  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area. 

This  study  was  used  as  background  material 
in  developing  basic  economic  projections  and 
estimates  of  functional  resource  needs. 

The  report  of  this  study  is: 

Transportation  Resources  and  Potentials 
Within  the  Southeast  River  Basins,  Transporta- 
tion Department,  Georgia  State  College,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  prepared  by  J.  H.  Lemly. 

Migration  Impact  Study 

The  Commission  recognized  the  significance 
of  the  loss  of  population  by  out-migration  from 
the  study  area.  The  basic  economic  studies  fur- 
ther emphasized  the  general  magnitude  of  tliis 
trend  and  its  importance  to  the  economy  of  the 
area.  Dr.  John  Fulmer,  on  a consulting  basis, 
provided  information  and  data  relating  to  migra- 
tion from  and  into  the  study  area  and  an  eval- 
uation of  its  economic  significance.  The  study 
covered  three  major  items  as  follows: 

(1)  Magnitude  of  migration  loss  during  re- 
cent decades  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
migrants; 

(2)  projections  of  out-migrants  and  in-mi- 
grants by  race  and  sex  for  the  planning  period 
1960-2000;  and 

(3)  estimated  economic  impacts  of  migration 
interchange  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  magnitude  trf  migration  from  and  into 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  was  developed 
by  compilation  of  historical  data  back  to  1930. 
Both  census  data  and  information  from  other 
sources  and  studies  were  used.  The  data  com- 
piled during  this  phase  of  the  study  also  reflected 
the  characteristics  of  the  migrants,  such  as 
race,  age,  and  sex.  These  detailed  characteristics 
were  used  as  a basis  for  subsequent  evaluation 
made  in  the  study.  Projections  of  out-migrants 


and  in-migrants  for  the  period  1960-2000  were 
develoj>ed  from  analysis  of  the  historical  data 
in  conjunction  with  the  basic  assumptions  used 
in  Commission  studies. 

The  economic  impact  of  migration  was  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  the  net  loss  of  employment  and 
income  and  the  net  loss  to  the  area  of  capital 
invested  in  rearing  and  educating  migrants.  In 
developing  these  estimates,  detailed  considera- 
tion was  given  to  age,  sex,  race,  level  of  educa- 
tion, and  other  important  environmental  factors. 

The  economic  loss  to  the  area  resulting  from 
migration  was  estimated  in  this  study  only  in 
terms  of  the  net  differential  between  the  impact 
of  out-migrants  and  in-migrants.  Consideration 
was  given  to  such  facts  as  the  higher  levels  of 
education  and  training  and  the  higher  income 
levels  of  the  in-migrants. 

Although  the  economic  impact  of  out-migra- 
tion is  partially  offset  by  the  impact  of  in- 
migration,  the  study  area  has  sustained  net  eco- 
nomic losses  by  migration  of  people  from  the 
area.  This  study  estimates  this  loss  and  provides 
information  about  the  nature  and  ch.-tracteristics 
of  the  loss. 

The  results  of  this  study  were  used  as  back- 
ground for  adjusting  final  economic  projections 
and  estimates  of  functional  resource  needs. 

The  report  on  this  study  is: 

Migration  Studies  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  Area,  An  Analysis  of  Characteristics  of 
Migrants  and  Their  Economic  Impacts,  by  John 
L.  Fulmer. 

Financing  Studies 

The  financial  aspects  of  the  development  of 
land  and  water  resources  were  recognized  as  a 
significant  responsibility  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. A specific  objective  in  regard  '.o  compre- 
hensive planning  was  to  delineate  the  magnitude 
of  current  expenditures  for  land  and  water  re- 
sources development  and  utilization  and  to  ap- 
proximate the  magnitude  of  expenditures  needed 
to  finance  the  proposed  long-term  plans. 

Magnitudt  of  Ratourco  Eipanditurai 

The  major  objective  of  this  study  was  to 
estimate  the  magnitude  of  Federal,  State;  and 
local  Government  and  private  resource  expendi- 
tures in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  and  to 
project  the  historical  trends  into  the  future  so 
as  to  determine  if  the  financing  of  the  develop- 
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I 


ments  in  the  comprehensive  plan  is  practicable 
of  attainment. 

In  carrying  out  this  phase  of  the  work,  data 
and  information  were  assembled  from  many 
sources;  but  the  development  of  basic  data  on 
expenditures  in  three  major  areas  was  contracted 
to  cooperating  agencies  as  summarized  below. 

Government  expenditures— This  study  was 
done  under  contract  with  the  University  of 
Florida.  In  developing  projections  for  the  years 
■ 1975  and  2000,  certain  assumptions  were  made 
concerning  the  patterns  and  trends  of  govern- 
mental resource  activity.  An  examination  of  the 
data  revealed  certain  historical  relationships  be- 
tween comprehensive  economic  magnitudes  such 
as  gross  national  product,  population,  and  par- 
ticular resource  expenditures.  The  projections 
were  based  on  the  as-^umption  that  the  public 
policy  reflected  in  these  relationships  would  re- 
main unchanged  during  the  planning  period. 

Resources  expenditures  were  defined  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  purposes  delineated  by  the  au- 
thorizing Act. 

The  magnitude  of  governmental  resource  ex- 
penditures was  developed  for  1960  from  an 
analysis  of  historical  trends.  Projections  were 
then  made,  under  the  basic  assumptions,  for  the 
years  1975  and  2000.  The  data  were  developed 
for  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  of  govern- 
ment by  major  resource  functions.  Both  current 
and  projected  expenditures  were  then  delineated 
by  major  river  basins. 

The  report  summarizing  the  methodolgy  a' d 
results  of  this  study  is: 

Government  Resource  Expenditures  in  South- 
east River  Basins— 1960,  1975,  and  2000,  Bureau 
of  Business  Research,  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Florida,  by  Irving  J.  Goffman  and  Milton  Z. 
Kafoglis,  May  1962. 

Private  expenditures— The  objectives  of  this 
study  were  (1)  to  develop  an  estimate  of  net 
private  investment  and  associated  operation  and 
maintenance  outlays  in  the  resource  purposes  of 
the  U.  S.  Study  Commission  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  in  1960,  and  (2)  to  project 
private  expenditures  for  the  years  1975  and  2000 
in  keeping  with  the  economic  environment  de- 
fined by  the  magnitudes  of  personal  income, 
employment,  and  population  as  set  forth  by  the 
Commission  in  the  Economic  Framework. 


In  the  absence  of  adequate  State  and  local 
data,  the  basic  procedure  used  in  this  study 
was  one  of  locating  one  or  more  national  private 
resource  spending  data  series  which  would  dem- 
onstrate historically  a close  and  consistent  rela- 
tionship to  one  or  more  of  the  national  aggre- 
gates of  employment,  personal  income,  and  pop- 
ulation. Such  an  association  was  the  basis  for 
construction  of  a similar  series  for  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  by  reference  to  the  like  and 
already  known  aggregates  in  the  study  area. 
Finally,  after  much  testing  and  redefinition,  the 
following  private  investment  series  were  judged 
most  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Commission. 

(1)  Water  and  sewer  plants;  i.e.,  dams,  reser- 
voirs, filtration  plants,  mains,  and  utilities,  and 
associated  operation  and  maintenance. 

(2)  Resources  in  the  form  of  private  roads, 
bridges,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  nonstructural 
items,  and  associated  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

(3)  Hydroelectric  plants  and  associated  oper- 
ation and  maintenance. 

(4)  Soil  and  forest  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion under  the  terms  of  such  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  as  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation,  Cooperative  Forest  Management 
Act,  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  and  others. 

Routine  statistical  procedures  were  used  to 
determine  the  degree  of  association  of  these 
series  to  population,  employment,  and  income 
at  the  national  level.  The  results  were  used,  with 
other  available  information,  to  delineate  the 
magnitude  of  resource  expenditures  for  each 
series  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  The 
current  level  of  resource  expenditures,  adjusted 
by  past  trends,  was  then  used  as  a benchmark 
for  projecting  future  expenditures.  The  level  of 
expenditures  by  these  major  functional  cate- 
gories was  then  delineated  by  eight  major  river 
basins.  Subsequent  adjustments,  particularly  for 
items  (2)  and  (4) , were  made  when  the  data 
were  coordinated  for  Commission  use. 

Results  of  this  study  together  with  an  inter- 
pretive discussion  of  the  sources  of  data  and 
methodology  are  summarized  in  a memorandum 
entitled: 

Private  Resource  Expenditures  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins,  1960,  1975  and  2000,  by  Dr. 
Henry  Thomassen  of  Geoigia  State  College. 
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Expenditures  for  Power 

The  Southeast  River  Basins  plan  includes 
many  hydroelectric  possibilities  and,  thus,  the 
base  of  resources  exjjcnditures  should  include 
power  develoj)nient— or  at  least  that  portion  of 
])ower  resource  involving  hydroelectric  genera- 
tion, one  of  the  jnirposes  of  the  Commission 
|>lan. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  private  utilities,  in- 
dustrial organi/ations,  and  municipalities  have 
been  developing  the  hydroelectric  potential  of 
the  area.  Iti  recent  years,  most  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  hydro|)ower  have  been  tirade  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  studies  of  government  expenditures  and 
private  expenditures  mentioned  above  were  ini- 
tially summari/ed  by  excluding  expetulitures  for 
power  development. 

Projections  of  the  investtnent  for  hydropower 
develojrmetit  for  each  of  the  river  basins  were 
needed  to  add  to  the  above  and  for  comjiarison 
with  the  resource  investment  scheduled  in  the 
plan.  Data  were  gathered  on  expenditures  for 
liydropower  ditring  recent  years,  Iroth  private 
and  Federal;  1960  was  selected  as  the  base  year 
for  the  correlation.  The  hydropower  rate  of  ex- 
penditures was  then  projected  over  the  period 
of  analysis  in  a manner  to  maintain  a relatively 
stable  ratio  expenditure  for  hydroelectric  power 
atid  other  resources  to  jrersonal  income  of  the 
study  area. 

Because  of  the  limitation  in  available  hydro- 
electric powersites,  the  rate  of  expenditure  for 
primary  construction  of  hydro  facilities  will  not 
be  uniform  throughout  the  period  but  will  be 
in  concetitratcd  segments  distributed  throughout 
the  period.  The  proportion  of  the  electric  power 
installation  and  generation  will  vary  from  year 
to  year;  as  the  proportion  of  hydrcK’lectric  power 
in  the  total  power  investment  rises,  the  propor- 
tionate investment  in  steam  generation  will  be 
reduced  and  vice  versa.  However,  the  Commis- 
sion is  primarily  interested  in  the  hydroelectric 
power,  as  thermal  jrower  is  not  one  of  the  specific 
items  covered  in  this  plan. 

Projections  of  Resource  Expenditures 

Results  of  the  above  financial  studies  were 
adjusted,  coordinated,  and  summarized  into  a 
set  of  guidelines  for  evaluating  the  magnitude 
and  scheduling  of  the  proposed  comprehensive 


plan  for  develoj>ment  of  resources.  These  related 
]>articularly  to  resource  expenditure  relation- 
ships at  the  private.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  levels  from  1947  to  1960  and  the 
projection  of  these  levels  to  the  future. 

These  guidelines  were  developed  to  serve  the 
following  major  purposes. 

(1)  Provide  a guide  to  the  rate  and  level  ot 
financing  for  the  future. 

(2)  Set  up  what  may  be  considered  as  a budg- 
etary constraint  on  programmed  expenditures 
or  pcrhajrs,  more  accurately,  signal  the  need  for 
special  financing  whenever  jjrogrammed  needs 
and  opportunities  exceed  funds  normally  avail- 
able. 

(8)  Proviile  a guide  as  to  the  relative  magni- 
tude of  cx]>enditurcs  among; 

(a)  Sources-private,  Federal,  State,  and 
local. 

(b)  Kinds  of  expenditures—  (1)  operation 
aiul  maintenance  of  projects  and  programs  in 
eflect  as  of  1960;  (2)  operation  and  maintenance 
on  new  projects  and  programs,  plus  capital  in- 
vestment on  new  jrrojects  and  programs. 

(c)  Relative  distribution  of  exjrenditures 
among  basins  in  the  Sotitheast  River  Basins  area. 

(4)  Provide  data  sufficient  to  establish  the 
reasonableness  of  the  1960  figure  from  which  the 
projections  are  mader 

(5)  Illustrate  comparative  resource  expendi- 
tures as  between  States,  national  averages,  etc. 

Further  discussion  concerning  the  use  of  re- 
sults of  these  studies  in  the  application  of  Com- 
mission |K>licy  is  contained  in  Part  Five  of  this 
Appendix. 

Coordination  and  Adjustment  for  All 
Basic  Economic  Data 

Basic  studies  were  carried  out  by  numerous 
agencies  during  the  fint  two  years  of  the  Com- 
mission work.  As  these  studies  were  completed 
and  data  submitted  to  the  Commission,  the  data 
were  adjusted  and  coordinated  into  the  guide- 
lines referred  to  as  the  Economic  Framework. 
Many  consultants  and  representatives  of  all 
participating  States  and  agencies  assisted  in  this 
pha>e  of  the  studies.  Guidance  was  provided 
by  the  Commission. 

The  advice  and  counsel  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees and  steering  groups  atid  the  Commission 
consultants  aided  in  developing  the  projections 
and  guidelines.  The  help  of  these  contributors. 
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as  well  as  persons  in  the  cooperating  agencies  in-  ported,  is  gratefully  acknowledged, 
eluding  both  those  whose  names  are  listed  in  The  names  of  the  staff  members,  staff  consul- 

the  title  pages  of  the  reports  received  by  the  tants,  and  members  of  the  steering  groups  and 

Commission  as  mentioned  in  this  Part  and  the  advisory  committees  are  included  in  Appendix 

many  whose  individual  names  were  not  so  re-  13,  History  and  Organization  of  the  Commission. 
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PART  THREE  - ECONOMIC  FRAMEWORK 
FOR  SOUTHEAST  RIVER  BASINS 


Introduction  and  Chronology 

In  meeting  the  Commission  objective  of  pre- 
paring resource  plans  to  assist  in  securing  the 
maximum  contribution  of  the  resources  of  the 
area  to  the  future  development  of  the  region 
and  also  of  the  Nation,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ject what  the  lutiire  development  of  the  South- 
east River  Basins  can  and  might  be.  Projections 
were  made  of  selected  economic  and  social  fac- 
tors to  depict  the  anticipated  magnitude  and 
levels  of  growth  and  the  relatetl  resource  devel- 
opment requirements.  By  applying  suitable  meas- 
urement criteria  to  the  planning  goals  or  guide- 
lines thus  established,  it  was  then  possible  to 
develop  reasonable  estimates  of  the  number  of 
units  or  amounts  of  various  resources  required 
to  fulfill  the  projected  future  requirements  in 
each  of  the  several  purposes  being  considered. 

The  studies  conducted  in  this  endeavor  have 
been  summarized  in  a series  of  reports  identified 
as  the  Economic  Framework.  Inasmuch  as  wide 
distribution  and  use  was  made  of  the  Economic 
Framework  in  the  course  of  the  Commission 
studies,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  reprotluce 
these  studies  in  their  final  form  even  though 
there  is  some  overlap  with  Part  One  of  this  Ap- 
pendix in  the  discussion  of  objectives,  guide- 
lines, and  assumptions.  Sections  I through  VI 
which  follow  present  the  final  version  of  the 
basic  Economic  Framework  paper  and  its  supple- 
ments. 

The  Economic  Framework  has  served  as  a 
guide  to  planning.  It  has  been  a dynamic,  chang- 
ing study  subject  to  refinement  and  improve- 
ment in  overall  requirements  and  criteria  used 
in  determining  units  of  resources  needed.  Even 
in  its  final  form,  the  Economic  Framework  does 
not  in  all  instances  contain  the  actual  values 
used  in  the  planning  process.  However,  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  the  Economic  Framework,  when 
checked  with  values  used  as  set  forth  in  Appen- 
dix 12,  Planning,  are  directionally  sound  and 
satisfactorily  served  the  purposes  of  providing 
an  acceptable  basis  for  preliminary  planning 
keyetl  to  resource  requirements  based  on  the 


economic  environment  anticipated  for  the  area 
for  the  next  40  years.  Details  regarding  the  cri- 
teria finally  enijiloyed  in  each  of  the  functional 
studies  and  in  the  comprehensive  basin  plans 
appear  in  Ap])endix  12,  Planning. 

The  fust  jrreliminary  economic  projections 
were  summarized  in  a staff  paper  dated  August 
11,  1060,  and  revisions  and  improvements  to 
that  paper  were  included  in  another  staff  paper 
daterl  September  29,  I960. 

Further  review  and  consideration  by  staff 
members,  advisory  groups,  and  consultants  led 
to  additional  revisions  and  additions  which  were 
incorporated  in  a staff  paper  identified  as  the 
Economic  P'ramework  for  Southeast  River  Basins 
dated  October  10,  1960. 

On  October  20,  1960,  and  February  16,  1961. 
the  results  of  the  studies  were  presented  to  the 
U.  S.  Study  Commission  which  approved  the 
approach  ami  general  methotlology.  A revised 
.summary  of  the  projections  incorporating  adjust- 
ments resulting  from  the  Commission  discussions 
and  adilitional  information  made  available  from 
basic  studies  was  issued  under  the  date  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  1961.  This  edition  was  subsequently  re- 
vised and  issued  under  date  of  March  10,  1961. 

The  staff  ilocuments  issued  through  the  March 
10,  1961,  edition  summarized  aggregate  data  for 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  as  a whole.  In 
coojjcration  with  the  consultants  and  advisory 
groups,  work  was  continued  toward  providing 
economic  projections  by  basins.  States,  and  phys- 
iographic provinces.  Agricultural  production  and 
land-use  projections  by  basins  and  subbasins 
were  the  first  data  of  this  type  to  become  avail- 
able. These  were  issued  as  supplements  1 through 
4 dated  April  10,  1961,  April  21,  1961,  May  11, 
1961,  and  May  26,  1961,  respectively. 

The  first  estimates  of  basin  and  State  subbasin 
projections  of  population,  employment,  and  in- 
come were  issued  as  supplements  5 and  6 dated 
June  1,  1961,  and  June  6,  1961,  respectively. 

As  time  (rermitted  further  study  and  consider- 
ation of  the  economic  projections  and  additional 
information  was  made  available  from  basic 
studies,  subsequent  adjustments  and  coordina- 
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tion  of  the  projections  were  made  and  issued 
as  supplements  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

Supplement  7 dated  July  14,  1961,  summarized 
all  agricultural  data  previously  issued  in  sup- 
plements 1,  2,  3,  and  4.  It  also  included  support- 
ing explanations  and  methodology. 

Supplement  8 dated  August  21,  1961,  con- 
tained revised  statistical  data,  with  supporting 
explanations,  on  the  current  and  projected  em- 
ployment in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  by  river 
basins  and  State  subbasins.  This  superseded  the 
previously  issued  employment  data  of  supple- 
ment 5. 

Supplement  9 dated  September  1,  1961,  pre- 
sented revised  population  data  by  river  basins 
and  State  subbasins,  with  supporting  explana- 
tions on  current  and  projected  population  in  the 
aggregate  by  residential  categories  and  for  select- 
ed cities.  These  data  superseded  data  previously 
issued  in  supplements  5 and  6. 

Supplement  10  dated  September  1,  1961,  pre- 
sented revised  data  on  personal  income  for  basins 
and  State  subbasins  previously  issued  in  supple- 
ment 6. 

As  the  subsequent  revisions  were  made  in  the 
various  supplements,  appro|)riate  adjustments 
were  made  in  the  aggregate  projections  of  the 
basic  Economic  Framework  pajrer  dated  March 
»0,  1961. 

Supplement  11  dated  April  3,  1962,  presented 


estimates  of  requirements  for  resources  develop- 
ment by  river  basins  in  conformity  with  the 
aggregate  data  for  the  total  Southeast  River 
Basins  area. 

The  estimates  of  requirements  for  resource 
development  for  the  total  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  contained  in  the  basic  framework  paper 
dated  March  10,  1%1,  were  based  on  generalized 
data  then  available.  Supplement  11  presented 
the  revised  data  and  appropriate  adjustments 
for  the  earlier  estimates  in  that  paper. 

The  Economic  Framework  for  Southeast  River 
Basins  as  presented  in  the  following  pages  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  basic  framework  paper  and 
supplements.  In  order  to  conform  the  basic 
paper  and  iu  supplements  to  the  approved  style 
and  form  of  presenting  report  appendix  ma- 
terial, the  basic  framework  paper  appears  as 
Section  I and  the  supplements  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  covering  population, 
employment,  personal  income,  agriculture,  and 
planning  objectives  follow  as  Sections  II,  III, 
IV,  V,  and  VI,  respectively. 

Statistical  data  have  not  been  rounded  in  this 
Part.  It  was  deemed  desirable  to  carry  the  nu- 
merical values  out  to  more  places  than  will  be 
used  in  the  Report  and  the  eight  basin  appen- 
dixes. It  should  be  understood  that  the  degree 
of  detail  shown  is  not  intended  to  reflect  a cor- 
responding level  of  accuracy. 


SECTION  I - BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS,  CRITERIA,  AND  DATA 


Purpose,  Scope,  and  Use  of  Studies 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Section  is  to  present  esti- 
mates for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  of; 
(1)  The  present  level  of  the  economy,  (2)  the 
projected  level  of  the  economy,  and  (3)  the  re- 
quirements for  resource  developments  in  a form 
suitable  for  planning  future  land  and  water  re- 
source projects  and  programs.  The  level  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  rate  of  econom- 
ic growth  desired  are  dependent  upon  judg- 
ments relating  to  the  volume  and  quality  of 
goods  and  services  required  over  the  period 
under  study.  Thus,  definite  objectives  are  essen- 
tial retjuirements  for  successful  planning.  These 
objectives  include  not  only  estimates  of  the 
number  of  units  of  resources  needed  to  serve 


the  projected  economy  but  also  involved  consid- 
erations relating  to  the  character  of  the  economic 
and  social  process  itself.  Many  of  the  assumptions 
discussed  in  subsequent  paragraphs  relate  to 
desirable  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  life. 

Scope 

Section  I is  primarily  concerned  with  aggre- 
gate data  for  the  Southeast  River  Basins.  Sections 
II  through  VI  present  historical  data  and  pro- 
jections for  major  items  for  the  eight  river  basin 
areas. 

Use 

The  pattern  of  the  future  economy  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  as  presented  herein  stems 
mainly  from  projections  of  employment,  popu- 
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lation,  and  income,  although  due  consideration 
was  given  to  the  resource  base.  Planning  objec- 
tives were  obtained  by  determining  from  basic 
social  and  economic  projections  the  need  by 
functions  for  which  plans  were  to  be  developed. 
In  this  way  the  scope  and  character  of  functional 
development  plans  were  keyed  or  relatetl  to  the 
projected  economic  and  social  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  The 
formulation  of  programs  and  projects  to  meet 
these  needs  were  guided  by  concepts  of  economic 
efficiency.  The  Commission  has  used  the  pro- 
jected planning  objectives  as  one  of  the  guides 
in  developing  the  resource  projects  and  programs 
needed  by  1975  and  2000. 

Acicnowledgment 

In  appraising  the  present  and  future  economy 
of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  and  of  the  Nation, 
the  Study  Commission  staff  has  had  the  profes- 
sional opinion  of  various  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Auburn  University,  Clemson  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  University  of  Georgia,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Georgia  State  College, 
and  North  Carolina  State  College.  Economists 
and  resource  planners  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Atlanta,  and  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Army,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  from  the  Florida  De- 
velopment Commission,  as  well  as  individual 
economic  consultants,  have  also  furnished  infor- 
mation or  othenvise  assisted  in  the  studies. 

Nature  of  Projections 

Appraising  conditions  expected  in  the  future 
is  an  essential  part  of  planning  but  is  clearly  a 
difficult  and  risky  undertaking.  The  hazard  in- 
creases with  the  length  of  period  covered  by  the 
projection.  In  the  case  of  resource  development 
planning,  there  is  need  to  make  judgments  con- 
cerning conditions  expected  in  the  quite  distant 
future,  say  40  or  50  years.  The  general  direc- 
tion and  magnitude  of  the  projected  economy 
are  considered  correct  although  the  exact  magni- 
tudes of  population,  income,  and  other  factors 
may  occur  either  earlier  or  later  than  projected. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  assure  that  the  di- 
rection and  general  magnitude  of  the  projections 
are  based  upon  the  best  available  data  and  judg- 
ment, recognizing  the  imjrassibility  of  exact 
answers. 


Assumptions  and  Criteria 

General 

Economic  projections  are  necessarily  based  on 
a series  of  assumptions.  The  Commission  has 
staled  its  general  philosophy  in  respect  to  the 
future  economy  of  the  basins  in  its  policy  papers, 
"General  Policy  on  Economic  Criteria,”  “As- 
sumptions and  Working  Procedures,”  and  “Price 
Levels." 

Since  a major  factor  in  shaping  the  economic 
and  social  future  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
is  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  growth  in  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  as  a whole,  the 
Commission  assumed: 

"A  continued  upward  trend  in  employment 
and  pro<luction,  with  higher  per  capita  incomes: 
and  for  purposes  of  analysis,  a stable  general 
price  level  is  assumed  at  the  national  level.  The 
upward  trend  in  po]>ulation,  employment,  and 
production  will  be  accompanied  by  upward 
trends  in  total  volume  of  consumption  and  inter- 
national trade.  This  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
continued  treml  toward  relative  stability  of  the 
international  situation  with  no  significant  wors- 
ening of  the  cold  war  and  no  widespread  out- 
break of  hostilities.  It  is  fiirher  assumed  that 
government  policies  and  programs  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  foregoing  assumptions  to  the 
extent  that  economic  growth  and  development 
of  resources  necessary  to  that  growth  will  con- 
tinue to  be  implemented  and  encouraged.” 

Price  Levels 

The  Commission  established  the  following 
criteria: 

“Price  levels  prevailing  during  an  appropriate 
|>eriod  ending  approximately  January  1960  will 
be  usetl  for  evaluating  all  benefits  and  costs  and 
estimating  future  price  relationships  for  all  com- 
motlities  and  costs  with  an  adjustment  of  agri- 
culture prices  received,  based  upon  an  assump- 
tion of  a parity  ratio  of  89.”* 

In  making  this  approach,  the  Commission 
recognized  that  the  prices  used  in  the  analysis 
of  river  basin  developments  should  be  those  ex- 
jrcctetl  to  prevail  at  the  time  costs  are  incurred 
and  at  the  time  benefits  are  received,  with  both 

> Price  Levels,  approveil  liy  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission, 
May  19,  1960.  It  should  be  noted  that,  although  the  agri- 
cultural prices  paid  will  be  projected  at  the  current 
level,  appropriate  adjustments  may  be  made  for  indivi- 
dual commodities. 
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TABLE  3.1 


Pro{*ctiont  of  Economic  Activity 


Ageaejr 

P<q>alali«ii 

(millioiit) 

CroM  MliowiI  prodnct 
(bUUont  ol  1960  doUan) 

CompoBiid  amaal 
growth  rale’ 

U.  S.  Senate  Select  Committee’ 

1980 

2000 

1958 

1980 

2000 

Percent 

Low 

225 

267 

973 

1,706 

3.1 

Medium  _ 

244 

329 

476 

1,074 

2,231 

3.7 

High  - 

278 

431 

1,278 

3,336 

4.8 

U.  S.  Department  of 

1975 

2000 

1958 

1975 

2000 

Percent 

Agriculture’  

235 

380 

476 

894 

2,679 

4.2 

U.  S.  Forest  Service* 

1975 

2000 

1952 

1975 

2000 

Percent 

Low  

215 

275 

409 

727 

1,385 

2.6 

High 

360 

1,673 

3.0 

Corps  of  Engineers  and 

1980 

2010 

1957 

1980 

2010 

Percent 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce* 

248 

370 

458 

959 

2,424 

3.2 

NOTES:  > Compound  annual  rate  of  growth  of  gross  national  product  from  base  year  to  end  of  projected  period. 

a Committee  Print  No.  5,  U.  S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Resources,  March  1960.  Projections 
based  on  work  performed  by  Resources  for  the  Future  for  the  Select  Committee, 
s Special  study  for  U.  S.  Study  Commission  by  Economic  Research  Service,  formerly  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  subject:  "Projected  Needs  for  A^cultural  Production  in  the  United 
States." 

* Timber  Resources  for  America's  Future,  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Resources 
Report  No.  14,  January  1958. 

• Survey  Investigations  and  Reports.  Economic  Base  Studies,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  EM  1120-2-118, 
November  16.  1959.  Report  of  the  Comprehensive  Survey  of  the  Water  Resources  of  the  Delaware  River  Batin, 
Economic  Bate  Survey,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  June  1958. 


costs  and  benefits  expressed  in  terms  of  a con- 
stant general  price  level.  This  would  require  the 
development  of  price  projections  for  all  goods 
and  services  involved.  With  recognition  of  the 
practical  problems  involved,  the  Commission 
concluded  that  the  resource  evaluation  to  be 
accomplished  should  provide:  (1)  A valid  basis 
for  comparison  between  functions  as  well  as  valid 
comparison  for  facilities  or  programs  within  a 
single  function,  and  (2)  a reasonable  projection 
of  conditions  expected  to  prevail  during  the 
period  of  analysis,  removing  inflationary  and 
deflationary  trends.  These  principles  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Commission  approved  policy 
statement. 

Grots  National  Product  and  Population 
The  Commission,  for  purposes  of  planning, 
established  the  following  values  for  gross  nation- 
al product  and  population. 


GNP  (billions  of  1960 

1960 

1975 

2000 

dollars)  

500 

888 

2,300 

Population  (millions)  

180 

235 

380 

These  levels  of  future  econtnnic  activity  indi- 


cated by  the  gross  national  product  projections 
correspond  to  an  overall  average  annual  growth 
rate  for  the  period  of  3.9  p>ercent  compounded. 

Projections  of  gross  national  product  and  pop- 
ulation have  been  made  by  several  government 
agencies  and  numerous  private  organizations. 
Like  other  long-range  projections,  the  level  of 
gross  national  product  anticipated  in  1975  and 
2000  varies  considerably. 

Population 

For  planning  purposes  in  the  U.  S.  Study 
Co.Timission  studies,  the  Series  II  population  pro- 
jection of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  was 
adopted  as  representative  of  the  future.  Details 
concerning  the  assumptions  for  population  pro- 
jections are  discussed  in  later  paragraphs. 

Othor  Auumptions 

Additional  general  assumptions  made  for  the 
projected  economy  are  as  follows. 

(1)  The  education  and  training  necessary  for 
the  skills  and  management  of  labor  will  be 
available  to  attain  the  projected  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

(2)  The  investment  capital  required  to  at- 


tain  the  projected  industrial  growth  will  be 
available. 

(S)  Adequate  land  and  water  resources,  as 
well  as  electric  power,  are  available  to  accom- 
modate the  projected  economy  without  being 
a deterent  to  eomomic  growth. 

(4)  In  establishing  the  future  requirements 
for  agricultural  products,  ctmsumer  incomes  by 
1975  will  have  risen  to  such  levels  that  most 
consumers  would  have  the  kind  of  diet  they 
want,  and  changes  in  per  capita  demand  due 
to  further  changes  in  income  beyond  the  high 
1975  level  would  be  negligible. 

Pattern  of  the  Economy 

Gtntral 

The  projected  pattern  of  the  economy  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  should  consider 
resource  availability  and  identify  and  measure, 
insofar  as  practicable,  the  social,  economic,  legal, 
and  technologic  factors  relevant  to  anticipated 
economic  development  and  growth.  This  can 


be  accomplished  by  selection  of  major  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  projecting  them  into  the  future 
to  obtain  ail  estimate  of  the  probable  pattern  of 
future  economic  growth. 

NaKonal  and  Regional  Relationships 
It  is  recognized  that  the  economy  of  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  is  not  only  related  to  the 
national  economy  but  also,  in  most  respects,  is 
dependent  on  it.  Table  3.2  sets  forth  several 
key  relationships  of  population  and  other  eco- 
nomic indicators  within  the  national  and  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  economy. 

Study  Area 

Working  within  the  framework  of  previously 
stated  assumptions,  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission 
has  developed  indicators  and  components  of 
economic  growth  and  resource  availability.  Table 
3.3,  a summary  of  the  present  and  anticipated 
pattern  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  econ- 
omy, lists  only  the  major  segments.  Further  de- 
tails with  supporting  data  are  presented  in 
subsequent  sections. 


TABLE  3.2 


Comparison  of  Population,  Employmant,  and  Incomo 


Seement  1960 

197S 

2000 

U.S.  SERB 

U.S. 

SERB 

U.S. 

SERB 

Population  (millions)  180  4.9 

235 

6.4 

380 

10.1 

Percent  increase  over  1960 

31 

30 

111 

103 

Per  capita  income  (1960  dollars)  2,222  1,582 

3,012 

2,202 

4,733 

3,922 

Percent  increase  over  1960  — — 

36 

39 

113 

148 

Employment* 

(millions)  67  1.75 

89 

2.34 

148 

3.79 

Percent  increase  over  1%0 

33 

34 

121 

116 

* Southeast  River  Basins  empioyment  is  based  on  estimates  according  to  place  of  work.  U.  S. 

employment  estimates  de- 

veloped  by  U.  S.  Study  Commission. 

TABLE  3.3 

Population,  Employmont,  and  Incoma 

Segment 

1960 

1975 

Population  (thousands)  

4,948 

6,408 

10,052 

Employment  (thousands)  



1,753 

2,343 

3,789 

Agriculture _ 

... 

227 

170 

130 

Manufacturing _ . 

398 

553 

932 

Other 

1,128 

1,620 

2,727 

Income  (1960  dollars) 

Total  personal  (billions)  

— 

7.8 

14.1 

39.4 

Per  capita  

1,582 

2,202 

3,922 
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Population 

N«tion«l  Projtctionf 

The  assumptions  underlying  national  popu- 
lation projections  are  basic  to  the  Commission 
studies.  They  are  reviewed  briefly  here.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  at  the  request  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Select  Committee,  made  a series  of  popu- 
lation projections,  each  based  on  a different  set 
of  assumptions  concerning  human  fertility  and 
other  factors  related  to  change  in  population.' 
A summary  of  these  projections  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  The  projections  for  1960  were 
made  prior  to  the  1960  census;  the  final  1960 
census  count  is  179,323,000. 

TABLE  3.4 


U.  S.  Population  Projactions  with  Varying 
Fartility  Ratas 
(thousands) 


Estimate* 

Population 

1960 

1975 

2000 

Series  I'  

181,937 

245,084 

419,521 

Series  II’  .... 

180,903 

236,398 

383,782 

Series  IIP  .... 

180,545 

226,645 

332,830 

Series  IV  .... 

180,187 

216,830 

294,678 

NOTES:  > Scries  1:  From  1958  to  1975-80,  fertility  aver- 
ages 10  percent  above  the  1955-57  average: 
then  fertility  declines  to  the  1949-51  level  by 
2005-2010. 

2 Scries  II:  Fertility  remains  constant  at  the 
1955-57  average  level  to  1975-80;  fertility  then 
declines  to  the  1949-51  level  by  2005-2010. 

» Series  III:  Fertility  declines  from  the  1955-57 
level  to  the  1949-51  level  by  1965-70  and  re- 
mains at  this  level  to  1975-80;  then  declines 
further  to  the  1942-44  level  by  2005-2010. 

‘Series  IV:  Fertility  declines  from  the  1955-57 
level  to  the  1942-44  level  by  1964-70;  then  re- 
mains at  this  level  throughout  the  projection 
period  to  2005-2010. 

The  above  projections  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  are  based  also  on  the  assumption  that; 
(1)  Moderate  declines  in  mortality  will  occur 
toward  the  end  of  this  century,  and  (2)  net 
immigration  from  abroad  will  be  at  a rate  of 
about  300,000  per  year. 

> Water  Resources  Activities  in  the  Lnited  States  Popula- 
tion Projections  and  Economic  Assumptions,  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Committee  Print  No.  5,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  1960,  pp.  25-38. 


Commission  Nationil  Assumptions 

Of  the  four  estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Series  II,  the  next  to  the  highest, 
was  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  for  long- 
range  resource  planning.  This  series  gives  a 
United  States  population  of  236,398,000  fot 
1975  and  383,782,000  for  2000.  These  figures 
have  been  rounded  to  235  million  and  380  mil- 
lion for  planning  purposes.  The  final  census 
count  for  1960  has  been  rounded  to  180  million. 

Study  Area  Population 

The  purpose  of  planning  is  to  satisfy  human 
needs;  therefore,  population  projections  hold  a 
key  |x)sition  in  resource  development  research. 
Interest  in  the  size  of  future  populations— na- 
tional and  regional— stems  from  many  sources. 
The  number  of  jobs  to  be  created,  the  size  of 
markets  to  be  supplied,  and  the  raw  materials 
needed  all  depend  upon  size,  growth,  and  char- 
acter of  population.  The  size  of  population  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  will  depend  to  a con- 
siderable degree  on  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties, the  income  level,  and  the  general  level  of 
economic  development  achieved  and  maintained. 
Accordingly,  population  estimates  have  been 
checked  against  studies  of  the  growth  possibili- 
ties of  the  study  area  economy.  The  population 
projections  shown  in  Table  3.5  are  the  results 
of  these  two  approaches. 

With  the  national  population  for  the  year 
2009  projected  as  380  million,  a Southeast  River 
Basins  area  population  of  about  10  million  in 
2000  is  expected  compared  with  nearly  5 million 
in  I960.  The  projected  rate  of  increase  for  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  is  slightly  lower  than  the 
national  rate  for  the  period  1960  to  2000. 

In  the  40  years  ahead,  it  is  expected  that  the 
area  will  gain  population  but  at  a rate  slightly 
lower  than  that  for  the  Nation.  Gains  reflect 
the  increased  industrial  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  a reduction  in  the  rate  of  out-migration 
from  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  A basic 
conclusion  from  the  migration  analyses  is  that 
migration  may  be  expected  to  shift  from  a 
negative  to  a positive  force  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  population  growth  around 
1980.  This  assumption  is  in  line  with  the  expec- 
tations of  the  Commission  that  a high  level  of 
economic  activity  will  be  maintained  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  and  the  Nation. 
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TABLE  3.5 


Southeast  River  Basins  Area  Population 
(thousands) 


Sute  portion  1930  1940  19S0  1960  1975  2000 

Alabama 481.9  490.6  482!9  4^9  536.9  641.6 

Florida  - 378.2  439.0  537.4  702.4  965.8  1,673,6 

Georgia 2,591.6  2,761.0  3,041.9  3,482.2  4,538.6  7,205.3 

North  Carolina 5.1  6 0 6.6  6.4  6.6  6.8 

South  Carolina 230.2  242.2  253.0  284.2  359.6  524.9 

Total 3,687.0  4^^  4,948.1  6,407.5  10,052.2 


Urbanization 

The  trend  toward  urbanization  is  strong. 
Urban  population  for  the  area  is  estimated  at 
7.3  million  in  2000  with  2.8  million  rural  popu- 
lation. The  total  projected  population  for  eight 
selected  metropolitan  areas,  Atlanta,  Savannah, 
Columbus,  Augusta,  Macon,  Albany,  Tallahas- 
see, and  Pensacola,  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  in  2000  is  5.2  million.  This  indicates  that 
over  71  percent  of  total  urban  population  will 
be  concentrated  in  the  eight  major  cities  and 
these  cities  will  account  for  51.0  percent  of  the 
total  projected  population  within  the  study  area. 


Labor  Force  and  Employment 

Labor  Force 

Estimates  were  made  of  the  future  labor  force 
for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  in  1975  and 
2000  in  the  process  of  projecting  future  employ- 
ment. The  proportion  of  the  total  population 
in  the  labor  force  at  any  given  time  is  dependent 
upon  a complex  set  of  circumstances.  In  a given 
area,  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  population 
and  extent  of  urbanization  are  the  principal 
factors  influencing  the  size  of  the  labor  force. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  trends  in  the 
labor  force  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 


TABLE  3.6 


Urban-Rural  Composition  of  Population 


1940 

1950 

1960 

1975 

2000 

Total  population  (millions)  

3.9 

4.3 

4.9 

6.4 

10.1 

Urban 

12 

1.8 

2.7 

4.0 

7.3 

Rural  

2.7 

2.5 

2.2 

2.4 

2.8 

Percent  urban 

31 

42 

54 

62 

72 

TABLE  3.7 

Labor  Force  in  Southeast  River  Basins  Area 
(thousands) 


State  porUon  1940  1950  1960  1975  2000 

Alabama ITSis  VTU>  1705  1912  2302 

Florida 154.3  192.9  253.3  349.5  599.8 

Georgia 1,089.7  1,185.4  1,358.3  1,799.7  2,887.0 

North  Carolina 2.0  2.0  1.9  1.9  2.0 

South  Carolina 92.9  95.7  106.4  136.9  202.9 

Total 1,517.2  16473  18903  2,482.2  3^^ 
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The  total  labor  force  in  the  study  area  in 
1960  is  estimated  to  be  1,890,400  or  about  38 
percent  of  the  total  |)opulation.  For  the  United 
States  economy,  the  total  labor  force  is  about 
40  percent  of  the  total  population.  By  2000,  it 
is  expected  that  the  ratio  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  will  be  closer  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  projected  total  labor  force  in  the 
study  area  in  2000  is  3,921,900  or  about  39  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

Total  Employment 

Estimates  of  the  future  employment  pattern 
for  the  study  area  have  been  approached  from 
two  directions.  On  one  hand,  employment  has 
been  treated  as  a function  of  labor  force  with 
the  assumption  that  jobs  would  materialize. 
Under  this  approach,  an  unemployment  rate  of 
about  4 percent  of  the  labor  force  was  assumed. 
On  the  other  hand,  employment  has  been  ap- 
proached from  the  point  of  view  of  the  eco- 


nomic growth  and  development  anticipated  in 
various  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  this  latter 
analysis,  the  resources  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  were  taken  into  account,  as  they  are  ex- 
|>ected  to  influence  economic  development.  The 
two  approaches  carried  out  independently  pro- 
duced quite  similar  projections  of  the  future 
employment  pattern  for  the  study  area. 

Agricultural  employment  is  projected  to  de- 
cline sharply.  This  trend  is  part  of  the  general 
picture  of  urbanization  and  industrialization  of 
the  economy,  with  a continued  increase  in  farm 
productivity.  Manufacturing  is  expected  to  re- 
tain its  relative  position  as  a user  of  labor,  with 
931,600  employees  in  2000  for  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area.  National  trends  indicate  that 
the  j>ercentage  of  the  total  labor  force  employed 
in  agriculture  and  manufacturing  has  been  de- 
clining over  a period  of  time  with  a tendency  to 
level  off  at  about  30  percent  in  well-established 
industrial  areas.  Mining,  trade,  and  services  have 


TABLE  3.8 


Employment  in  Southeast  River  Batins  Araa 
(thousands) 


Segment 

1960 

1975 

2000 

Nom* 

brr 

Percent 
of  total 

Nam« 

ber 

Percent 
of  total 

Num* 

ber 

Pi?rcent 
of  total 

Agriculture*  

226.7 

12.9 

170 

7.3 

130 

3.4 

Manufacturing  — 

397.5 

22.7 

552.6 

23.6 

931.6 

24.6 

Food  products 

45.4 

66.3 

93.d 

Textiles  

107.1 

104.3 

87.6 

Apparel  — 

55.3 

89.1 

146.6 

Lumber  and  wood 

39.7 

43.7 

55.9 

Pulp  and  paper 

25.1 

37.9 

55.0 

Printing  and  publishing 

10.8 

18.0 

44.1 

Chemicals  

24.8 

32.8 

44.2 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  — 

12.0 

24.9 

61.0 

Metals - 

51.3 

89.5 

230.0 

Miscellaneous  

26.0 

46.1 

114.2 

Nonagricultural-Nonman- 

ufacturing  (NANM)  

1,128.5 

64.4 

1,620.1 

69.1 

2,727.3 

72.0 

Mining 

6.0 

8.2 

13.8 

Construction  

80.8 

121.8 

196.3 

Trade  - 

336.2 

483.0 

812.7 

Government  — 

246.7 

354.7 

624.5 

Service  and  other 

223.9 

328.3 

563.3 

Self-employed,  etc 

234.9 

324.1 

516.7 

Total  

1,752.7 

100.0 

2,342.7 

100.0 

3,788.9 

100.0 

* Employment  in  agriculture  ii  measured  in  man-year  equivalents. 
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increased  slightly  as  users  of  labor.  Construction 
and  government  remain  relatively  stable,  per- 
centagewise, in  the  projections.  Total  employ- 
ment is  estimated  at  3,788,900  in  2000  and 
2,342,700  in  1975.  Employment  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  in  1960  was  1,752,700. 

Agricultural  Employment 

One  of  the  most  persistent  trends  in  the 
United  States  economy  is  the  movement  of 
people  out  (rf  agriculture.  The  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  economy  follows  this  trend.  In  1960, 
227,000  people  were  employed  in  agriculture. 
In  1975,  it  is  estimated  that  employment  in  agri- 
culture will  not  exceed  170,000  and  by  2000  not 
over  130,000. 

Manufacturing  Employntent 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  resource 
economist  is  to  make  long-range  projections  of 
the  manufacturing  pattern.  The  location  of  raw 
materials  has  considerable  influence  upon  the 
location  of  factories,  but  much  manufacturing 
is  often  located  with  respect  to  markets  and. 
therefore,  population  factors  play  heavily  in  de- 
cisions on  location,  as  noted  earlier.  In  the  re- 
cent past,  there  have  been  substantial  increases 
in  manufacturing  employment  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area.  For  example,  during  the  7- 
year  period  1947-54,  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  in- 
creased by  25.2  percent,  an  increase  of  3.59  per- 
cent per  year.  This  compares  with  an  average 
rate  of  growth  in  manufacturing  employment  of 
2.93  percent  fo;  the  State  of  Georgia  and  2.08 
percent  for  the  eight-state  South  Atlantic  region. 
The  national  average  annual  rate  of  growth  for 
the  same  7-year  period  was  1.36  percent.  Re- 
source-based  industries  such  as  pulp  and  paper; 
stone,  clay,  and  glass;  and  chemicals  are  growing 
rapidly  and  have  contributed  imjiortantly  to 
growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  in  recent  years.  Market-oriented  in- 
dustries such  as  metal  products  are  the  most 
rapidly  growing  industries.  In  the  year  2000,  it 
is  estimated  that  metalworking  will  represent  25 
percent  of  the  manufacturing  employment.  Some 
of  the  circumstances  considered  in  estimating 
manufacturing  employment  are  outlined  by 
major  industries  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

Food  products— The  food-products  industries 
have  been  growing  rapidly  throughout  the  South 
Atlantic  region.  For  the  Southeast  River  Basins 


area,  growth  in  the  food-products  industries  has 
exceeded  the  regional  average.  For  example, 
during  the  period  1947-58,  employment  in  these 
industries  increased  16.7  percent  in  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Although  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  specialists  concerning  the 
volume  of  future  employment  anticipated  in  the 
footl-products  industries,  it  is  believed  that,  in 
the  future,  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  will 
contribute  a larger  share  of  the  national  needs 
for  processed  foods.  Already  a notable  expansion 
has  been  made  in  the  meat-packing  industries 
in  Georgia,  as  compared  with  the  region  and  the 
Nation.  It  is  recognized  that  technology  in  the 
food  industries  will  very  likely  result  in  plant 
enlargement  and  increased  output  per  employee. 
Even  so,  employment  trends  are  projected  up- 
ward for  these  industries.  In  1960,  45,400  workers 
were  employed  in  the  food-products  industries. 
By  1975,  it  is  estimated  that  66,300  jobs  will  be 
available  for  this  segment  and  in  the  year  2000, 
93,000  will  be  employed.  This  anticipated  growth 
will  be  closely  related  to  the  projected  increase 
in  food  production  as  discussed  later. 

Textiles— \n  1960,  the  textile  industiies  ac- 
counted for  about  27  percent  of  the  employees 
in  mantifacturing  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins. 
There  appears  to  be  no  probability  of  these  in- 
dustries holding  their  present  position  in  the 
expanding  economy  of  the  study  area.  By  1975, 
it  is  estimated  that  employment  in  textiles  will 
account  for  about  19  percent  of  manufacturing 
employment  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
and  about  9 percent  by  the  year  2000.  National 
and  South  Atlantic  region  statistics  also  indicate 
a declining  trend  of  employment  in  the  textile 
industries.  In  the  past,  the  textile  industries  have 
required  a large  volume  of  low-skilled  labor. 
Now  that  the  industries  are  characterized  by 
keen  competition,  there  has  been  a marked  trend 
toward  consolidation  and  automation.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  trend  will  continue 
and  that  a constantly  decreasing  percentage  of 
the  total  manufacturing  employment  will  be 
used  in  the  textile  industries. 

i4p/7are/j— Studies  of  the  apparel  industries  in 
the  South  Atlantic  region  and  in  Georgia  show' 
that  there  has  been  substantial  growth  in  recent 
years.  In  Georgia,  the  increase  in  employment  in 
this  segment  was  greater  than  in  the  South  At- 
lantic region,  increasing  by  46.0  percent  from 
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1947  to  1954.  In  1960,  the  apparel  industries  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  employed 
55,300  people.  In  these  industries  total  employ- 
ment of  89,100  is  projected  for  1975  and  146,600 
for  the  year  2000.  Substantial  increases  in  em- 
ployment for  these  industries  are  justified  by 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  informal  lines  of 
apparel  manufactured  here  for  the  expanding 
local  and  national  markets. 

Lumber  and  a^ood— There  has  been  a sub- 
stantial decline  in  production  and  employment 
in  these  industries  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  in  recent  years.  Lumber  production  in  the 
area  has  dropped  from  about  200  million  cubic 
feet  in  1947  to  133  million  cubic  feet  in  1958. 
This  decline  in  output  of  lumber  has  been 
largely  the  result  of  greater  competition  for  wood 
from  pulpmills  which,  to  an  increasing  extent, 
have  been  utilizing  trees  of  sawtimber  sizes.  It 
is  also  due  to  a widespread  reduction  in  the  size 
and  quality  of  southern  pine  available  for  lum- 
ber prodttetion.  Production  of  other  wood  prod- 
ucts declined  from  277  million  atbic  feet  in  1947 
to  159  million  cubic  feet  in  1958.  Decreased  use 
of  fuelwood,  which  has  been  increasingly  dis- 
placed by  more  convenient  fuels  for  both  domes- 
tic purposes  and  for  curing  tobacco,  accounts  for 
most  of  this  drop.  The  study  area  can  produce 
more  wood  and  it  is  expected  that  the  down- 
ward production  trend  will  be  rcversetl  in  the 
1960's.  It  is  projected  that  employment  will  in- 
crease from  39,700  in  1960  to  43,700  in  1975  and 
55,900  in  the  year  2000.  Present  employment 
will  need  to  be  increased  nearly  40  percent  to 
handle  and  process  an  expected  upttirn  in  out- 
put. An  increased  productivity  factor  of  1 percent 
per  year  per  worker  was  used  in  estimating  fu- 
ture employment.  Rates  of  technological  change 
are  believed  to  have  been  slower  here  than  in 
industry  generally  and,  therefore,  a lower  in- 
creased productivity  rate  was  used  than  for  the 
average  of  all  manufacturing  industries. 

Pulp  and  paper— Employment  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industries  has  been  increasing  in  the 
Nation,  the  region,  and  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  The  most  rapid  growth  in  the 
Nation  has  been  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area.  Employment  in  these  industries  in  Georgia 
increased  by  58.6  percent  from  1947  to  1954  and 
by  15.3  percent  from  1954  to  1958.  The  great 
variety  of  uses  of  pulp  and  paper  assures  these 


industries  of  a growing  market.  The  growth  of 
technology  in  these  industries  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  manufacture  such  diverse  products  as 
newsprint,  linerboard  for  corrugated  shipping 
containers,  and  dissolving  wood  pulp  for  rayon, 
acetate,  and  cellophane.  The  expanding  market 
for  printed  material  is  a major  factor  in  the 
upward  projection  of  employment  for  these  in- 
dustries. In  1960,  employment  for  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
tries is  estimated  at  25,100.  Employment  in  these 
industries  is  expected  to  more  than  double  by 
the  year  2000.  All  studies  available  to  the  U.  S. 
Study  Commission  and  those  conducted  for  the 
Commission  reflect  the  above  trends. 

Printing  and  publishing— The  printing  and 
publishing  industries  are  relatively  undeveloped 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins,  but  there  appears 
to  be  excellent  prospects  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  segment  of  the  regional  economy.  In 
1960,  about  10,800  persons  were  employed  in 
printing  and  publishing  in  the  study  area.  By 
1975,  this  employment  is  exjjected  to  grow  to 
over  18,000  and  to  over  44,100  by  the  year  2000. 
The  increased  enrollment  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, coupled  with  the  growing  demand  for  books 
and  periodicals  of  all  kinds,  will  provide  an  ex- 
panding market  for  regional  publishers. 

Chemicals— The  chemical  industries  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  South  Atlantic  region  and  have  been 
far  behind  the  Nation  as  a whole.  While  it  is 
expected  that  the  chemical  industries  in  the 
study  area  will  not  employ  as  large  a proportion 
of  the  total  manufacturing  labor  force  as  in  the 
Nation  or  region,  there  are  ample  reasons  for 
projecting  considerable  growth  in  employment. 
In  1960,  about  24,800  workers  were  employed 
in  chemical  manufacturing  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area.  By  1975,  this  is  expected  to 
grow  to  32,800  and  to  44,200  by  the  year  2000. 
This  growth  in  employment  reflects  the  expecta- 
tion that  a regional  chemical  market  will  de- 
velop as  the  '‘outheast  River  Basins  area  becomes 
more  industrialized,  and  that  by  the  year  2000 
this  area  will  supply  a portion  of  the  national 
market.  It  also  recognizes  that  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  move  in  the  direction  of  increased 
mechanization,  automation,  and  better  utility  of 
manpower.  The  favorable  location  of  the  South- 


east  River  Basins  area  with  regard  to  ocean  ports 
and  international  commerce  and  with  regard  to 
significant  resources,  especially  water,  will  be  a 
further  factor  in  the  rapid  development  of  the 
chemical  and  metal  industries.  Although  petro- 
leum has  not  yet  been  discovered  within  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  in  large  amounts, 
if  found,  it  would  revolutioni/e  the  chemical 
industries  in  the  Southeast.  New  markets  and 
uses  for  chemicals  are  constantly  being  developed 
and  the  effect  of  these  new  protlucts  and  pro- 
cesses will  influence  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  chemical  industries.  For  example,  the  con- 
version of  coal  to  liquids  would  allow  diversion 
of  some  petroleum  protlucts  into  usage  as  rarv 
materials  ft  chemicals.  Radiation  chemistry  is 
expected  to  form  the  basis  of  a whole  new  in- 
dusttial  complex.  The  chemical  industries  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  are  p.assing 
through  a transition  from  a raw-materials  orien- 
tation to  a market-oriented  business.  Until  very 
recently,  the  major  portion  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustries of  the  study  area  has  been  composed  of 
fertilizers,  gum  and  wood  protlucts,  and  vege- 
table and  animal  oils.  Each  of  these  segments  is 
tiow  regressing  or  remainittg  static  with  very 
little  potential  for  increase.  The  pulp  and  paper 
and  the  textile  industries  may  be  exjrected  to 
consume  large  quantities  of  chemicals  in  the 
future,  but  the  true  picture  of  the  future  of  the 
chemical  industries  in  the  study  area  must  be 
projected  on  the  basis  of  purely  hypothetical 
chemical  industries,  so  rapidly  is  the  industry 
changing. 

Stone,  clay,  lind  g/a«— The  natural  resource 
base  for  highly  deve)  'led  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
industries  exists  in  th  Southeast  River  Basins 
area.  A start  has  been  made  in  each  of  these 
fields;  and,  as  the  area  develops,  substantial 
growth  is  expected.  In  1960,  employment  in  this 
segment  was  about  12,000  workers.  This  is  e.-t- 
pected  to  rise  to  24,900  by  1975  and  61,000  by 
2000. 

Metals— In  terms  of  employment,  the  metal  in- 
dustries are  the  most  important  industry  in  the 
present  economy  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area,  metalworking  was 
the  third  largest  industry  in  1960.  In  1960,  the 
textile  industries  employed  more  than  twice  as 
many  people  as  the  metal  trades  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area.  By  1975,  it  is  expected 


that  employment  in  metals  will  fall  just  a little 
short  of  employment  in  textiles;  and,  by  2000, 
it  is  projected  that  the  employment  in  metals 
will  be  more  than  twice  that  in  textiles.  About 
16  percent  of  the  total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  in  1975 
will  Ire  emjrloyed  in  the  metal  industries  and 
by  the  year  2000,  about  25  percent.  In  recent 
years,  the  transportation  equipment  segment  of 
these  industries  has  accounted  for  a major  share 
of  the  metal  industries  growth.  In  the  future, 
a more  diversifieil  growth  of  the  metal  industries 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  projected. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  group  con- 
tains a wide  variety  of  industrial  establishments. 
Studies  show  that  in  the  fabricated  metals  and 
fabricated  plastics  the  average  number  of  cm- 
ployecs  |)er  plant  is  about  40. 

Other  inantifarturitif’— This  category  includes 
a large  number  of  small  establishments  employ- 
ing only  a few  employees  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  of  jewelry,  plated  ware,  toys  and 
sporting  goods,  office  sujiplies,  notions,  plastic 
protlucts,  and  other  goods.  The  projected  em- 
ployment is  estimated  to  be  about  46,100  in 
1975  and  1 14,200  in  2000,  as  comparetl  to  about 
26,000  in  1960.  It  is  anticipated  that  many  new 
industries  will  be  developed  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  foresee  the  char- 
acter of  these. 

Nonagricultural — Nonmanuta  .1  uring  Employment 

The  employment  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  in  the  nonagricultural-nonmanufac- 
turing  category  in  1960,  which  includes  mining, 
construction,  trades,  services,  and  government, 
was  1,128,500  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total 
employment.  It  is  projected  that  this  category 
of  employment  will  be  1,620,100  in  1975,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total,  and  will  rise  to 
2,727,300  by  2000,  which  will  be  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  employment.  The  following 
paragraphs  summarize  some  of  the  principal 
considerations  involved  in  the  projections. 

Afin/ng— While  a considerable  variety  of  min- 
erals is  found  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins, 
most  of  the  mining  employment  is  in  the  build- 
ing material  segment,  including  stone,  clay,  sand, 
and  gravel.  The  demand  for  these  building 
materials  should  increase  as  the  area  develops 
economically.  In  1960,  about  6,000  were  em- 
ployed in  mining  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
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area.  Employment  is  expected  to  approach  8,200 
by  1975  and  13,800  by  the  year  2000. 

Construction,  trades,  and  services— These  seg- 
ments of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  economy 
are  expected  to  make  only  a modest  gain  in 
the  relative  position  in  the  area  economy  over 
that  held  in  1960.  Service  employment  includes 
transportation,  communication,  and  public  util- 
ity employees  as  well  as  workers  in  hotels,  motels, 
laundries,  and  entertainment.  In  1960,  construc- 
tion, trade,  and  services  employed  about  640,900 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  Employment 
in  these  categories  in  1975  is  expected  to  reach 
933,100  and  1,5' 2,300  by  2000.  These  figures 
reflect  the  growing  importance  of  trades  and 
services  in  modem  technological  economy,  where 
productivity  per  worker  is  dependent  on  having 
on  hand  the  tools  and  equipment  provided  by 
these  trades  and  services. 

Government— The  requirements  of  govern- 
ment are  expected  to  grow  in  about  the  same 
proportion  and  at  about  the  same  rate  as  other 
services.  Employment  in  government  has  in- 
creased over  twofold  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  from  1939  to  1960.  As  increased  de- 
mands are  placed  on  the  education  facilities  of 
the  area  in  the  future,  it  is  very  reasonable  to 
expect  continued  additional  growth  in  number 
of  teachers  and  in  all  other  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  workers. 

Income 

Personal  Incotno 

The  amount  of  personal  income  per  capita  is 
closely  related  to  the  size  and  productivity  of 
the  labor  force.  Studies  provide  the  following 
comparison  between  per  capita  income  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins, 
for  1960  and,  as  projected,  for  1975  and  2000. 

Year 

1960  1975  2000 

United  States 

(1%0  dollars)  2,222  3,012  4,733 

Southeast  River  Basins 

area  (1960  dollars)....  1,582  2,202  3,922 

Ratio  to  United  States 

(percent)  71.2  73.1  82.9 

The  per  capita  income  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  has  been  gaining  on  national  per 
capita  income  since  1929.  The  most  rapid  gain 
occurred  between  1942  and  1945.  For  purposes 
of  this  study,  it  was  assumed  that  the  slower 


rate  of  gain  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
per  capita  income  experienced  during  the  period 
1948-57  would  continue  to  2000.  Under  this  as- 
sumption, the  per  capita  income  gap  that  exists 
between  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  and 
the  Nation  is  projected  to  close  from  71.2  per- 
cent in  1960  to  82.9  percent  in  2000. 

The  relatively  more  rapid  rise  of  per  capita 
income  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  and 
the  South,  compared  to  the  Nation,  has  b<  an 
due  to  the  reduction  in  numbers  employe*  i.) 
low-paying  pursuits  such  as  part-time  or  sub- 
sistence farming  and  a substantial  increase  in 
employment  in  higher  paying  jobs  such  as  manu- 
facturing and  other  nonagricultural  employment. 
Other  contributing  factors  which  are  expected 
to  result  in  higher  personal  income  levels  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  are:  (1)  Anticipated 
continuing  rise  in  educational  levels,  (2)  a shift 
in  types  of  manufacturing  to  a higher  value 
added,  and  (3)  increased  urbanization. 

Table  3.9  shows  the  sources  of  income  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  by  major  income 
categories. 

Productivity 

Productivity  is  a measure  of  the  output  per 
worker.  It  has  increased  steadily  with  advances 
in  technology  in  both  agriculture  and  nonagri- 
cultural industry.  Technology  may  bring  about 
a large  increase  in  productivity  in  some  types 
of  industr ' while  others  lag  behind.  Neverthe- 
less, an  overall  measure  of  increase  in  produc- 
tivity is  essential  in  order  to  project  the  total 
economic  product  in  relation  to  population  and 
employment  at  some  time  in  the  future.  One 
measure  of  productivity  is  to  divide  the  gross 
national  product  in  constant  prices  by  the  num- 
ber of  production  workers.  This  measure  gives 
a trend  in  national  productivity  showing  an  aver- 
age increase  of  1.7  percent  per  year  for  the  past 
50  years. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  to  1960,  the  rise  in 
productivity  for  the  Nation  has  averaged  better 
than  2 percent  yearly  compounded  and  in  the 
last  10  years  the  rate  of  increase  has  averaged 
2.4  percent.  In  preparing  projections  of  non- 
farm wages  and  salaries  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area,  it  was  assumed  that  the  overall  gain 
in  real  earnings  per  nonagricultural  worker 
would  be  at  a rate  of  1.8  percent  annually  from 
1960  to  1975  and  would  increase  to  2.2  percent 
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TABLE  3.9 


Sourest  of  PsrtonsI  Income  by  Major  Income  Cafegoriei 
(milliont  of  i960  dollars) 


Income  categoriei 

1960 

1975 

2000 

Mining  

24.8 

47.5 

153.0 

Construction 

326.3 

642.3 

1,750.2 

Manufacturing 

1,502.2 

2,879.5 

9,260.8 

Trade,  finance,  etc 

1,176.7 

2,207.6 

6,280.5 

Government  

1,000.6 

1,878.6 

5,593.0 

Transportation  and  services  

865.4 

1,539.0 

3,949.3 

Miscellaneous' 

Domestics  

116.5 

209.8 

565.5 

Other  NANM  

42.0 

75.4 

204.0 

Total  wage  and  salaries  (unadjusted)  

5,054.5 

9,479.7 

27,756.3 

Conceptual  adjustment* 

217.0 

169.1 

185.3 

Total  nonfarm  wages  and  salaries  

5,271.5 

9,648.8 

27,571.0 

Farm  proprietors’  and  agricultural  wages  

378.0 

587.0 

918.0 

Nonfarm  proprietors’  income  

770.5 

1,304.6 

3,376.8 

Property  income  

794.0 

1,485.6 

4,515.7 

Transfer  payments  and  other  income  

770.6 

1,475.0 

4,761.9 

Total  - 

7,984.6 

14,501.0 

41,143.0 

Less  social  insurance  payments  

156.6 

394.0 

1,719.0 

Total  personal  income  

7,828.0 

14,107.0 

39,424.0 

NOTES:  1 The  term  "miscellaneous"  is  used  in  lieu  of  "self-emploved  and  other”  because  over  50  percent  of  self  em- 

ployed  are  included  under  nonfarm  proprietors' 

income. 

s The  conceptual  adjustment  is  the  difference  between  employment  by  place 

of  work  and  employment  by  res- 

idence  of  workers. 

from  1975  to  2000.  The  biggest  gains  in  produc- 

eluding  the  Forest 

Survey  and 

Conservation 

tivity  have  been  associated  with  manufacturing 

Needs  Inventory  data  of  the  U.  S. 

Department 

where  gains  from  technological  advances,  auto- 

of  Agriculture  and 

other  available  data.  The 

mation,  etc.,  have  been  greatest.  At  this  time, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  gains  will 
continue. 


historical  ami  projected  data  showing  production 
and  acreage  requirements  are  shown  in  Table 
3.10. 


Agricultural  Economy 

General 

The  agriciiltiiL'al  segment  of  the  total  economy 
of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  has  been  de- 
velo[)ed  to  cover  three  major  time  perioels:  (1) 
The  present,  (2)  the  year  1975,  and  (3)  the 
year  2000.  The  present  status  is  indicated  in 
terms  of  both  1954  and  1959  data.  The  1954 
data  were  developed  from  studies  which  relied 
heavily  on  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture  data. 
The  1959  agricultural  data  were  developed  from 
the  1959  Census  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural 
data  not  available  from  the  Census  of  Agriail- 
ture  were  develojjed  from  several  sources  in- 


National  Production  Requiremanti 

The  foo<l,  feed,  tobacco,  wood,  and  cotton 
requirements  have  been  developed  to  support  a 
national  population  of  235  million  people  in 
1975  and  380  million  in  2000.  The  projected 
national  requirements  for  1975  and  2000  repre- 
sent a need  of  the  expected  demand  under  the 
specified  assumptions  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  predictions.  The  national  production 
requirements  were  adjusted  to  account  for  im- 
jmrts  and  exports.  Consequently,  the  end  result 
is  the  amount  of  agricultural  products  that  will 
need  to  be  produced  to  supply  domestic  require- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  to  allow  for 
projected  exports.  All  national  requirements 
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data  were  developed  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service'  and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  National  requirements 
data  are  shown  in  Section  V of  this  Part. 

Study  Area  Production  Raquiretnenh 

A share  of  the  future  national  production  re- 
quirements for  agricultural  products  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  based 
upon  the  past  relationship  of  the  area  produc- 
tion to  national  production,  ex|>ected  future 
production  trends,  and  expected  available  re- 
sources in  the  area.  The  difference  between  pres- 
ent output  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
and  its  assigned  share  of  the  projected  require- 
ments provides  a guide  to  the  neeils  for  develop- 
ment of  land  and  water  resources  of  the  area 
to  meet  future  needs  for  agricidtural  prcxlucts. 
The  Southeast  River  Basins  area  share  of  the 
national  requirements  was  develo|)ed  by  the 
Economic  Reseatrli  Service  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
However,  the  Commission  made  adjustments  in 
requirements  for  cotton  and  livestock  feetl  (com, 
small  grain,  and  hay)  based  ujton  local  trends 
now  underway. 

Trends 

Agricultural  output  is  expanding  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area.  However,  the  number 
of  farms,  farm  population,  and  the  amount  of 
farmland  have  been  declining,  and  are  expected 
to  show  further  declines  through  the  time  jjeriod 
considered  in  this  study.  The  seeming  paradox 
of  an  expanding  production  and  a declining 
farm  acreage  and  population  stems  from  the 
large  growth  in  production  efficiency  arising 
from  the  increased  use  of  farm  machinery,  ferti- 
lizers, off-farm  services,  conservation  programs, 
and  other  forms  of  improved  technology.  Fur- 
ther increases  in  efficiencies  are  expected  to  occur 
over  the  next  40  years. 

Farmland 

Approximately  33  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  was  in  farms  in  1954 
(Table  3.10) . This  had  decreasetl  to  27.3  million 
acres  by  1959,  or  a decrease  of  17  i>ercent.  Dur- 

1 Formerly  rhe  Agricultural  Research  Service.  Hereafter 
referred  to  as  Kconomic  Research  Service  or  ERS. 


ing  the  same  pcriotl,  the  number  of  farms  de- 
clined by  35  jjcrcent  and  farm  population  de- 
clined by  34  percent.  However,  cash  farm  re- 
ceipts in  constant  dollars  increased  by  38  percent, 
or  by  some  $212  million. 

Farm  Production 

The  increase  in  poptilation  expected  in  the 
United  States  for  1975  and  2000  will  place  heavy 
demands  on  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  for 
a greatly  expanded  agricultural  production.  For 
instance,  sttidies  indicate  there  will  be  a demand 
for  18  million  additional  bales  of  cotton  in  2000 
over  what  was  jvroduced  in  the  United  States 
as  an  average  for  the  5-year  period  1955-59.  In 
order  to  meet  these  national  needs,  it  is  pro- 
jected that  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
would  need  to  produce  860,000  more  bales  of 
cotton  in  2000  than  were  produced  in  1959. 
Also,  these  studies  show  that  about  45  billion 
atiditional  ])ounds  of  beef  and  veal  will  be  con- 
sumed nationally  in  2000  over  the  average  of 
the  5-year  peri(Hl  of  1955-59.  Likewise,  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  would  need  to  produce 
about  1 billioi  more  pounds  of  beef,  1 billion 
more  pounds  ot  pork,  and  1 billion  more  pounds 
of  poultry  than  were  produced  in  1959.  These 
and  other  increased  demands  placed  on  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  must  be  met  with 
fewer  farms  and  farm  |>eople  and  with  a smaller 
total  acreage  of  fannland  than  was  used  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  in  either  1954  or 
1959. 

The  sale  of  agricultural  pnxlucts  is  projected 
to  reach  $2,076  million  in  the  year  2000  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  as  compared  to  $562 
million  in  1954.  In  order  to  meet  the  production 
requirements,  some  major  adjustments  in  the 
agricultural  industry  will  be  required.  Farms 
will  be  about  40  percent  larger  in  terms  of 
acreages,  but  the  capital  investment  will  be  2.3 
times  the  1959  investment.  The  total  output  of 
crops  will  increase,  but  the  total  acreage  of  har- 
vested cropland  will  change  very  little  from  the 
1959  level  (Table  3.10).  Livestock  and  poultry 
numbers  will  greatly  increase  and  there  will  be 
an  expansion  of  3 million  acres  of  open  pasture- 
land  over  the  1959  base.  However,  agricultural 
employment,  in  terms  of  man-equivalent  years, 
should  tlecrease  from  227,000  In  1960  to  130,000 
in  the  year  2000. 
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TABLE  3.10 

Agricultural  and  Forestry  Resources 


IttRI 


ActwU 

1154  1»5» 


Projected’ 

1175  2000 


Generol 

Number  of  farms* .... 

Averaite  siie  of  farm  (acre) 

Capital  investment  (million  dollars)... 
Averaffe  investment  per  farm  (dollars) 
Labor  per  acre  of  farmland  (hr.)  


213.900 
154 
2.6.^2 
12. 46*1 
29 


130.900  112,000  03.700 

105  232  272 

2,820  4,360  0.400 

20.200  38,000  68,300 

20  20  15 


Agrlcidlural  preducUen  base 


Land  iu  farms*  (thousand  acres) 

Cro|:4and 

Woodland 


Other  pasture. . 
Other  farmland 


Total 

Use  of  cropland  (thousand  acres) 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Peanuts  (picked  and  thrashed) 

Soybeans*. 

Corn* 

Sweet  potatoes.. 

Small  arain 

AU  hay 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Commercial  truck 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

Total  harvested  crops.  

Crop  failure 

Idle,  fallow,.,. 

Cropland  pasture 

Total  cropland  

Class  1-3  land  available  (thousand  acres) 
Pasture  for  livestock  (thousand  acres) 

Cropland 

Wooctland 

Other 

Total  pastureland 

Land  in  forest  (thousand  acres) 

Nonfarm  forest 

Farm  forest ..  

Nonconsus  farm  forest 


Total  forest  land. 


AdHcoUaral  prodncUen  re^vlreifients 

Cr^  production 

Cot  ton  (t  hoiisand  bales)  — .. 

Tobacco  (million  lbs.) - 

Peanuts  (million  lbs.) - — ... — 

Soybeans  harvested  (million  bu.). 

Corn  harvested  (million  bu.) 

Sweet  potatoer  (million  bu.) 

Small  (train  (p  illion  bu.) 

All  hay  (thousand  to*.s) 

Commercial  truck  (thousand  tone) 

Livestock  numbers  (thousands) 

Cattle  and  calves 

Milk  cows 

Hogs  and  piita 

Layers 

Livestock  production 

Beef  ana  veal  (million  lbs.) 

Pork  (million  lbs.) 

Poultry  (million  lbs.) 

Eggs  (million  doien) 

Milk  (million  lbs.) 

Timber 

Pulpwood  (million  cu.  ft.)  

Other  wood  products  (million  cu.  ft.)  

Total....... 

Cash  receipts  from  nonfarm  forestry  (million  dollars)* 

Agricultnral  Income  and  eipensea 

Cash  farm  receipts  (million  dollars) 

Farm  production  expenses  (million  dollars) 

Not  income  (million  dollars) . . . . . 


12,255 

10.362 

10,000 

12,030 

17,412 

14,005 

13,277 

10,001 

2.535 

2,028 

1,900 

1,700 

793 

847 

823 

860 

32,905 

27,332 

20,000 

25,500 

1,270 

836 

1,040 

1,071 

127 

86 

162 

210 

615 

689 

044 

1,130 

103 

230 

65 

78 

3.877 

3,402 

2 125 

2,400 

18 

10 

25 

31 

828 

479 

500 

619 

862 

466 

632 

834 

267 

257 

255 

320 

252 

145 

256 

277 

101 

210 

146 

212 

8,328 

6,819 

6.150 

7.200 

303 

205 

154 

180 

1,542 

1,470 

408 

360 

2,082 

1,868 

3.108 

6,200 

12,255 

10.362 

10,000 

12.930 

17,167 

14.213 

13,520 

13.260 

2.082 

1.868 

3.198 

6.200 

7,598 

fi.306 

4,767 

4.168 

2,535 

2.028 

1,900 

1,700 

12.21S 

0,202 

B.865 

11.068 

IB. 076 

24,640 

26,276 

23,878 

17,412 

14,006 

13.277 

10.001 

-- 

172 

200 

236 

37.088 

38.807 

38.763 

34.113 

844 

640 

1 .040 

1,500 

158 

122 

227 

345 

415 

682 

1.321 

2.073 

1 4 

3 1 

15 

2.3 

58 

e.i 

85 

132 

2.0 

2.1 

3 4 

6.4 

16  5 

14 

10 

26 

862 

62.') 

1,200 

1,835 

629 

537 

1,025 

1,660 

1 .940 

1.031 

3.430 

4,8.50 

376 

326 

356 

480 

2.214 

2,621 

3.6.50 

4,500 

8.825 

11 ,842 

10.200 

14.300 

401 

435 

8.58 

1,388 

391 

501 

928 

1,501 

627 

867 

1,197 

1,936 

114  0 

164  6 

220.8 

357.0 

1,581 

1,500 

2.630 

4,252 

330 

428 

800 

1.377 

600 

526 

620 

823 

930 

054 

1,420 

2.200 

79.7 

81  8 

126.6 

212. S 

562.1 

774  0 

1,344  3 

2.078.4 

401.9 

616  1 

981.3 

1.474  2 

160.2 

157.9 

363.0 

602.2 

NOTES:  ’ Projections  include  the  quantities  of  products  or  resources  needetl  to  produce  the  portion  of  national  requirements  which  are  allocated 
to  the  Southeast  Kiver  Basin  area. 

* Land  in  farms,  cropland,  woodland,  etc.,  has  been  used  as  defined  in  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture  for  1054  and  as  defined  in  the  1050 
census  for  all  other  years. 

* Includes  acreage  harvested,  graxed,  and  hogged-ofT. 

* Includes  $7  million  in  1975  and  $11  million  in  2000  for  naval  stores. 
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Fortifry 

Farm  woodland  is  expected  to  decrease  from 
14.1  million  acres  in  1959  to  10.0  million  acres 
by  the  year  2000  due  to  competitive  land  use 
from  crops  and  other  land  uses.  Nonfarm  and 
noncensus  farm  woodland  is  expected  to  de- 
crease from  24.7  million  acres  in  1959  to  24.1 
million  acres  by  the  year  2000.  The  net  effect  is 
a loss  of  some  4.7  million  acres  of  total  woodland 
between  1959  and  the  year  2000  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area.  However,  improved  levels  of 
woodlot  management  on  existing  forest  lands 
are  piojected  to  enable  an  annual  cut  2.2  times 
greater  in  the  year  2000  than  the  1959  annual 
cut. 

Special  Usa  Land 

In  1959,  some  3.5  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  was  used  for  special 
use  purposes.  These  special  uses  included  such 
service  areas  as  towns,  cities,  highways,  airports, 
etc,  and  such  social  areas  as  parks  and  recrea- 
tional developments.  Also  included  were  non- 
census agricultural  lands  and  vacant  and  waste- 
land, as  well  as  other  types  of  special  uses.  By 
2000,  special  uses  are  expected  to  require  6.0 
million  acres  of  land  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  This  will  result  in  a net  loss  of  2.5 
million  acres  of  land  to  agriculture  and  forestry 
between  1959  and  2000.  These  adjustments  in 
total  land  resources  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area,  along  with  increased  population,  will  re- 
quire both  agriculture  and  forestry  to  operate 
at  higher  levels  of  efficiency.  Also,  it  will  require 
adequate  planning  of  resource  development  to 
insure  optimum  utilization  of  resources. 

Planning  Objectives 

General 

In  line  with  the  basic  concept  that  plans  for 
resource  developments  be  related  to  the  pro- 
jected economic  and  social  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  magnitude  of  future  resource  re- 
quirements be  indicated  to  serve  as  a guide  to 
planning.  Projects  and  programs  have  been 
planned  with  the  objective  of  developing  those 
particular  resources  required  to  serve  the  pro- 
jected economy. 


Resource  Base 

This  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  These  resources  are  widely  used  by 
the  agricultural  economy,  which  in  the  past  has 
been  the  backbone  of  the  economy  of  the  study 
area.  Increasing  urban  and  industrial  uses  of 
land  and  water  have  in  recent  years  been  added 
to  the  basic  agricultural  economy  resulting  in  a 
need  for  careful  planning.  The  total  supply  of 
water  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  appears  to 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
projected  developments.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  adequate  water  will  not  be  available  dur- 
ing dry  periods  in  the  absence  of  plans  for 
storage,  emergency  wells,  and  distribution  facili- 
ties. Provisions  must  also  be  made  to  assure  ade- 
quate water  quality  standards  to  avoid  undue 
contamination  and  pollution  of  the  available 
supply.  The  current  supplies  of  land  and  water 
are  summarized  as  follows: 


Land  (million  acres) 

Farm  (including  forests)  - 27.3 

Nonfarm  forest  24.5 

Special  use  land 3.5 

Total  55.3 

Surface  water  (million  acre-feet) 

Average  year 70.3 

1954  drought  year 35.5 


Agricultural  land  including  nonfarm  forest 
comprises  94  percent  of  the  land  area.  The 
area  devoted  to  urban  use,  which  includes  non- 
urban  incorporated  towns,  amounts  to  about  3 
percent  of  the  total  land  area.  The  remaining 
3 percent  of  the  land  area  includes  highways, 
railroads,  airports,  military,  and  other  special 
uses. 

Land  Us* 

The  projected  requirements  for  agricultural 
production  are  shown  in  Table  3.10  of  Section  I 
along  with  an  explanation  of  their  derivation. 
Specific  data,  such  as  bales  aTyi  pounds  are  pre- 
sented to  indicate  the  foo-l,  feed,  and  fiber  re- 
quirements for  the  years  1975  and  2000.  Also 
shown  is  acreage  of  land  required  to  obtain  the 
agricultural  production.  The  acreages  shown 
have  been  derived  from  estimated  average  yield 
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data  with  appropriate  allowances  for  the  accept- 
ance and  application  of  improved  technology 
and  management  techniques.  Data  for  the  total 
study  area  have  been  developed  from  averages, 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  wide  diver- 
gences from  these  averages  in  localized  areas. 
Information  on  the  production  requirements  for 
wood  and  the  acreage  of  forest  lands  required 
to  serve  the  projected  economy  also  are  pre- 
sented. No  specific  estimate  is  presented  on  land 
requirements  for  future  urban  and  industrial 
developments,  although  adequate  land  area  is 
expected  to  be  available  without  serious  restric- 
tion to  projected  agricultural  uses.  On  the  basis 
of  projected  land  use  presented  in  Table  3.10, 
it  is  estimated  that  nonagriadtural  land  use  will 
increase  from  3.5  million  acres  in  1959  to  6.0 
million  acres  in  2000  which  is  adequate  to  ac- 
commodate the  projected  developments. 

Minarals 

The  mineral  resources  in  the  study  area  are 
largely  nonmetallic.  The  most  abundant  are  the 
basic  construction  materials,  sand  and  gravel 
and  stone,  in  both  crushed  and  dimension  size. 
In  addition,  there  are  deposits  of  granite,  lime- 
stone, and  clays,  all  of  which  are  being  produced 
for  commercial  uses.  The  metallic  minerals,  both 
in  occurrence  and  production,  are  sparse.  There 
are  deposits  of  iron  ore  (limonite)  but  produc- 
tion to  date  has  been  limited.  Some  bauxite,  an 
ore  of  aluminum,  is  available  but  probably  not 
in  sufficient  reserve  to  support  an  aluminum 
plant  by  currently  used  reduction  methods.  The 
kaolin  clays  have  a high  aluminum  content,  but 
this  source  is  not  now  economically  competitive 
with  other  sources  of  aluminum.  Petroleum  and 
natural  gases  are  produced  in  limited  quantities 
in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  study  area. 
Prospecting  is  continuing,  particularly  in  the 
offshore  areas  of  the  seacoasts;  and,  if  sub- 
stantial quantities  are  developed,  this  will  be  of 
significance  to  the  economy  of  the  area.  Esti- 
mates of  mineral  production  required  to  serve 
the  projected  econmny  are  not  presented. 

Water 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  the  total 
supply  of  water  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
is  generally  adequate.  However,  water  may  not 
be  available  during  periods  of  drought  unless 
provision  is  made  for  surface  storage  or  wells 
for  use  of  subsurface  supplies.  With  these  pre- 


cautions, water  need  not  be  a limiting  factor 
in  the  future  economic  development  of  this  area 
for  the  period  considered.  Water  quality  will 
have  to  be  maintained  to  insure  that  the  water 
resource  contributes  its  share  to  economic  de- 
velopment. The  surface  water  supply  now  avail- 
able is  estimated  to  be  about  70  million  aae- 
feet  in  an  average  year.  In  addition,  there  are 
considerable  ground  water  resources  available; 
and,  while  extensively  used  at  the  present  time, 
they  have  not  been  developed  to  the  limit  of 
the  dependable  yields.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
dependable  yields  from  ground  water  would  be 
about  38  percent  of  the  average  surface  supplies 
that  are  available,  or  about  27  million  acre- 
feet  per  year. 

The  1954  drought  was  the  most  critical  that 
has  occurred  in  the  study  area  during  the  past 
100  years,  as  indicated  by  long-term  rainfall 
records.  The  surface  runoff  available  during  the 
1954  drought  year  was  about  50  percent  of  the 
average  annual  runoff,  or  35.5  million  acre-feet. 
As  a practical  matter,  it  would  be  possible  to 
draft  more  than  average  quantities  from  ground 
water  sources  during  a critical  drought  year. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  Table  3.11  that  the  total 
water  requirement  in  2000  is  estimated  to  be 
30,960  million  gallons  per  day,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  34.7  million  acre-feet  per  year.  Accord- 
ingly, the  projected  requirements  for  water  in 
2000  will  be  about  50  percent  of  the  available 
surface  supply  during  a year  of  average  runoff 
and  97  percent  of  the  available  surface  supply 
during  a drought  year  equivalent  to  that  of  1954. 
These  estimates  are  based  on  the  use  of  the  total 
indicated  water  requirements  without  allowance 
for  significant  reuse  or  the  return  flows  from 
water  supply  drafts  for  municipal,  industrial, 
and  other  uses.  An  estimate  of  the  approximate 
consumptive  use  of  water  in  2000  is  about  465 
million  gallons  per  day,  which  is  equivalent  to 
0.5  million  acre-feet  per  year.  During  a drought 
year  such  as  1954,  the  consumptive  use  of  water 
would  be  less  than  1.5  percent  of  the  available 
surface  supply. 

It  is  evident  that  on  an  overall  basis  there 
would  be  no  deficiences  in  the  physical  quanti- 
ties of  water.  However,  there  will  be  deficiencies 
in  certain  areas  during  drought  periods  where 
the  demands  are  higher  than  the  available  yields 
and  during  seasonal  periods  of  the  year.  The 
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deficiencies  during  seasons  of  the  year  and  dur- 
ing the  occurrence  of  droughts  can  be  overcome 
by  the  development  of  suitable  storage  capacities 
to  provide  dependable  yields  from  surface  water 
supplies  for  the  critical  period  or  from  ground 
water  sources.  The  deficiencies,  with  respect  to 
shortages  in  localized  areas,  can  be  avoided  by 
the  diversion  or  transportation  of  water  from 
areas  of  excess  supply  and  by  the  judicious  loca- 
tion of  large  water-using  industries  in  areas 
where  the  available  supplies  will  not  be  over- 
taxed. The  salt-water  encroachment  problems 
along  the  coastal  reaches  can  be  reduced  by 
proper  location  of  wells  and  with  adjustment  of 
drah  rates  so  that  the  safe  yield  is  not  exceeded. 

Planning  Objectives  for  Water 

On  the  basis  of  the  economic  activity  pro- 
jected for  the  study  area,  as  develojied  earlier 
in  Part  Three,  the  quantities  of  water  needed  to 
serve  that  economy  are  summarized  in  Table 
3.11.  These  water  needs  are  estimated  without 
allowance  for  reuse  of  water.  It  is  expected  that 
the  adoption  of  water  conservation  measures, 
coupled  with  the  installation  of  stiitable  waste- 
treatment  facilities  to  maintain  adequate  water 
quality,  will  permit  the  safe  utilization  of  return 
flows  for  other  uses.  Such  measures  will  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  natural  supplies  for 
recreational  and  other  uses. 


TABLE  3.11 

Water  Use  in  Soutfiaast  River  Basins  Area 
(millions  of  gallons  per  day) 


PurpoM 

1960 

1975 

2000 

Municipal  

400 

670 

1,450 

Industrial  

....  2,520 

3,540 

6,120 

Waste  dilution  .. 

...  15,000 

18,000 

23,000 

Agriculture 

150 

270 

390 

Total  

....  18,070 

22,480 

30,960 

Basis  for  Estimating  Water  Needs 

The  following  paragraphs  set  forth  the  pri- 
mary considerations  for  determination  of  the 
projected  water  needs.  The  values  are  not  pre- 
cise determinations;  they  are  estimates.  The  esti- 
mates are  considered  sufficiently  reliable  to  serve 
their  intended  purpose;  namely,  an  estimate  of 
the  approximate  quantities  of  water  required  to 
serve  the  projected  economy  and  as  a guide  to 


planning  for  their  development. 

Municipal— The  need  for  municipal  water  has 
been  developed  from'  the  existing  and  projected 
urban  population  with  per  capita  rates  of  170 
gallons  per  day  in  1975  and  200  gallons  per  day 
in  the  year  2000.  The  present  usage  has  been 
developed  from  inventoried  uses  of  municipal 
water  within  the  study  area.  The  use  rates  for 
1975  and  2000  are  assumed  from  other  studies 
and  investigations. 

Industrial— The  needs  for  industrial  water 
have  been  developed  from  the  projected  pattern 
of  manufacturing,  as  developed  under  Labor 
Force  and  Employment.  Unit  rates  of  water  use 
were  applied  to  units  of  output  or  numbers  of 
employees  by  specific  industries  to  develop  the 
total  water  requirements.  The  pulp  and  paper 
and  chemical  industries  are  the  largest  water 
users  and  will  account  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  total  industrial  water  requirements  in  the 
year  2000.  The  estimates  of  industrial  water  re- 
quirements do  not  make  allowance  for  reuse  nor 
for  increased  labor  productivity.  It  is  believed 
that  the  adoption  of  conservation  reuse  meas- 
ures to  meet  higher  water-quality  standards  will 
balance  the  increased  raw  water  required  be- 
cause of  the  increases  in  labor  productivity.  It 
is  expected  that  nearly  all  of  this  water  demand 
will  be  available  for  reuse  with  only  a slight  im- 
pairment in  quality.  This  assumes  that  industry 
will  install  necessary  waste-treatment  works. 

Waste  dilution— The  estimate  of  water  needs 
for  pollution  abatement,  or  the  dilution  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  wastes,  has  been  developed 
from  studies  within  the  study  area  and  from  data 
contained  in  the  prints  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  bulk  of  the  total  water  require- 
ments is  for  dilution  purposes,  ranging  from  83 
percent  of  the  total  in  19^  to  about  75  percent 
in  2000.  These  estimates  have  been  based  on  the 
provision  of  70  percent  municipal  and  60  per- 
cent industrial  treatment  by  1975  and  for  80  per- 
cent municipal  and  70  percent  industrial  by 
2000.  The  current  water  requirements  for  dilu- 
tion purposes  are  estimated  to  be  about  15.000 
million  gallons  per  day  with  an  overall  waste- 
treatment  program  of  under  50  percent.  The 
current  requirements  are  not  specifically  allo- 
catetl  to  dilution  purposes,  but  surface  water 


is  now  being  use<J  for  this  purpose  pending 
the  provision  of  additional  treatment  facilities. 
In  the  event  the  treatment  of  wastes  is  not 
accomplished  as  anticipated,  there  will  be  a 
serious  impairment  in  quality  of  the  available 
water  supplies  and  a greater  need  for  dilution 
water. 

Agriculture— 'The  farm  use  requirements  of 
water  have  been  developed  from  projections  of 
rural  population  and  anticipated  requirements 
for  livestock  and  normal  farm  activities.  Esti- 
mates of  water  requirements  for  irrigation  for 
1975  and  2000  were  based  on  the  application  of 
8 inches  of  water  on  180,000  acres  in  1975  and 
270,000  acres  in  2000.  This  represents  increased 
water  requirements  of  64  percent  in  1975  and 
145  percent  in  2000  over  the  1960  irrigation 
water  use.  The  total  amount  of  water  required 
for  agricultural  purposes  ranges  from  0.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  water  requirement  in  1960  to 
1.2  percent  in  2000. 

Population  Oriantad  Planning  Objactivas 

There  is  included  in  this  category  the  pro- 
jected developments  needed  to  establish  plan- 
ning objectives  which  relate  primarily  to  the 
activities  of  |)eople  rather  than  to  natural  re- 
soi.rce  develojjment.  These  include  recreation 
both  as  concern  outdoor  activities  and  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  electric  power  which  serves  all 
segments  of  the  economy  as  well  as  people  them- 
selves. An  additional  item  is  the  requirements 
of  the  population  for  fish  for  food  and  industrial 
purposes.  A summary  of  the  planning  objectives 
is  as  follows: 


Item 

1960  1975 

2000 

Electric  power 

Energy  (billion  kw.-hr.)  

.14.5 

50.6 

110.0 

Capacity  (million  kw.) 

. 2.9 

10.0 

20.0 

Recreation  (million  user-days) 

Outdoor  activity*  

35 

95 

230 

Hunting  and  fishing 

.18 

27 

40 

Fishery  catch  (million  pounds) 

Fish  

92 

120 

193 

* Exclusive  of  hunting  and  fishing. 


Basis  for  Estimating  Planning  Objectives 

The  above  indicated  objectives  have  been  de- 
termined as  outlined  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

Electric  power— The  estimates  of  total  electric 
energy  neetled  for  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  use  have  been  developed  from  per 
capita  rates  considered  applicable  to  the  pro- 
jected economy  on  the  basis  of  experienced  rates 
in  the  study  area  and  comparisons  with  projec- 
tions for  the  United  States  a.«  a whole.  The  per 
capita  rate  increases  3.7  times  in  the  year  2000 
as  compared  to  1960  uses.  The  1975  values  of 
electrical  energy  requirements  are  considered  to 
be  reasonably  firm,  alth>ugh  the  requirements 
in  the  year  2000  could  >e  much  greater.  How- 
ever, the  estimated  energy  requirements  in 
2000  are  consistent  with  those  developed  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate  .Select  Committee  as  apportioned 
to  the  study  area.  The  demand  capacity  that  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  electric  load  shows  a 
sevenfold  increase  from  1960  to  2000.  The  esti- 
mates of  capacity  required  in  2000  also  could  be 
greater.  The  indicated  electric  power  require- 
ments are  the  total  for  the  study  area  without 
designation  of  the  portion  to  be  supplied  from 
hydroelectric  sources.  It  is  expected  that  the  base 
load  in  the  study  area  will  be  met  by  fuel  plants 
and  that  there  will  be  an  urgent  need  for  devel- 
opment of  all  of  the  hydroelectric  capacity  found 
economically  feasible  for  peaking  purposes. 

/fecrcnhou— The  estimated  demand  for  rec- 
reational activity  is  broken  down  to  show  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  outdoor  activity  exclusive 
of  hunting  and  fishing.  The  projections  of  out- 
door recreation  use  were  developed  from  con- 
siderations of  the  work  week,  leisure  time,  etc. 
The  per  capita  rates  for  estimates  of  hunting 
and  fishing  have  been  developed  from  license 
sales  in  the  study  area,  amounting  to  3.7  user- 
days  per  capita  in  1960.  The  projected  trends 
are  estimated  to  be  4.1  in  1975  with  a slight  de- 
cline to  3.9  in  2000,  due  principally  to  the  in- 
creased trends  toward  urbanization. 

Fishery  catch— The  estimates  of  the  total 
pounds  of  fish  required  to  serve  the  projected 
economy  have  been  developed  from  the  1960 
catch  by  applying  the  ratio  of  projected  United 
States  population  to  the  1960  population.  The 
estimates  of  total  catch  are  inclusive  of  both  the 
edible  and  nonedible  species. 
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SECTION  II  - POPULATION  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST  RIVER  BASINS 


Purpose 

This  Section  presents  studies  of  historical  and 
projected  population  aggregates  for  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  from  which  estimates  of 
population  by  river  basins  and  State  subbasins, 
by  residential  categories,  and  of  major  cities 
within  and  contiguous  to  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  have  been  developed.  It  also  con- 
tains an  explanation  of  the  methods  employed 
and  the  logic  and  reasoning  used  in  developing 
the  statistical  data. 

Scope 

The  discussion  of  population  in  Section  1 was 
concerned  with  projected  United  States  popula- 
tion for  1975  and  2000,  under  stated  assump- 
tions. Southeast  River  Basins  area  population 
for  the  period  1930  to  1960  and  projected  values 
for  1975  and  2000  were  also  presented.  Data  for 
the  state  segments  constituting  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  were  given  for  the  same 
periods,  and  a comparison  with  United  States 
population  was  shown.  The  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  population  aggregate  was  broken 
down  into  two  residential  categories,  urban  and 
rural,  and  the  relationship  to  national  popula- 
tion presented. 

This  Section  contains  a breakdown  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  population  data 
into  river  basins  and  State  subbasins.  Data  are 
presented  for  the  urban  and  rural  population 
categories  for  each  of  the  eight  river  basins,  by 
State  subbasins  and  for  18  metropolitan  areas. 
Thirteen  of  these  SMSA's’  or  other  metropolitan 
areas  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area;  the  other  five  are  outside  the 
area,  but  are  part  of  contiguous  areas  which  in- 
fluence the,  economy  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  Historical  data  on  population  aggre- 
gates for  the  river  basins  cover  the  period  1930 
to  1960;  for  the  IS  metropolitan  areas,  popula- 
tion data  for  the  period  1900  to  1960  are  in- 
cluded. Population  projections  for  all  subdivi- 

1 SMSA  is  an  abbreviation  for  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tisticai  Area.  However,  projections  were  not  restricted  to 
SMSA's  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of 
1960,  but  inciuded  areas  around  major  cities  as  defined 
in  footnotes  of  Table  3.15. 


sions  are  for  1975  and  2000.  The  population 
data  by  subdivisions  are  consistent  with  South- 
east River  Basin  totals  which  in  turn  are  related 
to  national  population  aggregates.  Division  of 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  into  eight  prin- 
cipal river  basins  and  State  subbasins  is  shown 
on  Figure  1.1. 

Definitions 

Total  Population 

Total  population  includes  all  those  persons, 
as  reported  by  the  Census  of  Population,  who 
resided  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area. 

Urban  Population 

Urban  population,  as  based  on  census  of 
population  definitions,  includes  those  persons 
residing  in  places  of  2,500  or  over.  It  also  in- 
cludes persons  living  in  urbanized  areas  which 
are  defined  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  follows: 
"An  urbanized  area  contains  as  least  one  city 
of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  in  1960,  as  well 
as  the  surrounding  closely  settled  incorporated 
places  and  unincorporated  areas  that  meet  the 
criteria . . 

Additional  refinements  in  details  of  the  defini- 
tion are  given  in  the  Census  of  Population  series 
PC(1),  1960. 

Rural  Population 

Rural  population  is  the  difference  between 
urban  population  and  total  population.  This 
residual  is  made  up  of  two  components:  Rural 
farm  population,  which  consists  of  all  persons 
living  on  farms;  and  rural  nonfarm  population, 
which  includes  all  persons  not  living  in  urban 
areas  and  not  living  on  farms.  In  1960  the  rural 
nonfarm  population  also  included  persons  living 
on  residential  farms  which  in  previo'is  rensus 
reports  had  been  classified  as  rural  farm  popu- 
lation. 

Standard  Matropolitan  Statistical  Araa 

Standard  Metrt^litan  Statistical  Area  (SM- 
SA) is  defined  in  the  Census  of  Population  for 
19^  as: 
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"...  a county  or  group  of  contiguous  coun- 
ties which  contains  at  least  one  city  of  50,000 
inhabitants  or  more,  or  ‘twin  cities’  with  a 
combined  population  of  at  least  50,000.  In 
addition  to  the  county,  or  counties,  containing 
such  a city  or  cities,  contiguous  counties  are 
included  in  an  SMSA  if,  according  to  certain 
criteria,  they  are  essentially  metropolitan  in 
character  and  are  socially  and  economically 
integrated  with  the  central  city.” 

State  Subbasin 

A State  subbasin  is  all  of  the  portion  of  one 
of  the  eight  major  basins  that  lies  entirely 
within  one  of  the  States  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins. 

General 

The  importance  of  projected  population 
growth,  relative  to  probable  market  demand  of 
an  area  and  the  need  to  plan  for  production, 
development  of  resources,  and  other  aspects  of 
an  economy,  has  been  long  recognized  by  eco- 
nomists and  planners.  Basins  |K>pulation  projec- 
tions were  prepared  so  as  to  fit  into  a proper  re- 
lationship to  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 
State,  and  national  population— past  and  future. 

Basic  Approach 

Preparation  of  |>opulation  projections  for 
river  basins  and  State  subbasins  involved:  (I) 
A determination  of  basin  population  totals  for 
the  period  1930-60  by  fairly  reliable  mechanical 
procedures  of  allocating  county  populations  to 
State  subbasins  and  (2)  determination  of  the 
river  basins  and  State  subbasins  share  of  South- 
east River  Basins  area  population  for  1975  and 
2000.  While  statistical  procedures  were  basic  to 
all  projections,  considerable  judgment  was  used 
in  adjusting  the  rather  rigid  answen  thus  ob- 
tained to  provide  for  anticipated  economic  and 
industrial  development  potentials  of  the  future. 

Basic  Data 

The  basic  population  data  used  in  river  basin 
projections  were  obtained  from  the  Census  of 
Population  for  1930,  1940,  1950,  and  1960.  The 
county  data  on  total  population  and  population 


subdivided  according  to  place  of  residence  were 
the  main  working  information.  In  developing 
population  statistics  and  projections  for  princi- 
pal cities,  data  were  obtained  from  the  Census 
of  Population  for  1900  to  1960  by  decades  for 
cities  or  SMSA’s  which  involved  the  county  or 
group  of  counties  in  which  the  central  city  was 
located. 

Concept  of  Projections 

The  major  concept  governing  the  population 
projections  was  that  the  larger  the  geographic 
unit  the  smaller  the  probable  error  in  the  projec- 
tions. Projections  of  population  by  river  basins. 
State  subbasins,  and  cities  or  SMSA’s  were  based 
on  steps  leading  from  a determination  of  popu- 
lation for  large  areas  down  to  smaller  geographic 
units  and  from  broad  population  categories  to 
more  detailed  categories.  This  means  that  State 
growth  in  population  was  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  national  growth.  State  subbasins  in  rela- 
tion to  the  corresponding  States,  and  from  total 
|>opulation  to  detailed  categories  of  urban  and 
rural  population. 

Another  concept  governing  the  projections  was 
that  the  |>opulation  of  areas  over  a period  of 
time  has  evolved  in  response  to  basic  economic 
development  plus  the  ability  of  the  area  to  fit 
into  a larger  economy  and  to  supply  jobs  in  re- 
sponse to  economic  demands  locally  and  outside 
the  area  for  products  and  services.  Therefore, 
trends  in  the  ratio  of  population  of  an  area  to 
a larger  geographic  area  reflect  the  composite 
of  the  economic  forces  that  have  operated  to 
produce  employment  and  to  provide  a livelihood 
for  a resident  population.  Projection  of  the  trend 
in  ratios  by  linear  methods  reflect  anticipated 
continuation  of  these  forces. 

A third  concept  was  that  anticipated  develop- 
ment activities  foreseen  for  an  area  could  modify 
upward  the  trend  in  ratios  projected  into  the 
future.  Conversely,  deceleration  factors  which 
are  expected  to  grow  stronger  could  modify 
downward  the  relative  importance  of  an  area 
in  the  complex  of  the  total  economy.  Projections 
for  river  basins  and  State  subbasins  were  not 
based  on  extrapolation  of  ratios  only,  but  in- 
clude adjustments  made  on  the  basis  of  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  of  area-development  poten- 
tialities. 
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Procedures  Used  in  Preparing  Basic 
Population  Data  for  the  Period  1930-60 

Total  Population  of  State  Subbasins 

The  relationship  of  State  population  trends 
to  the  population  trends  of  State  subbasins  pro- 
vided a guide  for  projecting  the  population  of 
these  smaller  areas.  Therefore,  an  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  historic  population  for  State 
subbasin  areas  was  necessary.  A two-step  alloca- 
tion procedure  was  followed  in  distributing  total 
population  of  a county  to  the  different  State  sub- 
basins which  divided  it.  The  first  step  involved 
the  allocation  of  total  urban  and  rural  nonfarni 
population  of  a county  to  different  State  sub- 
basins  on  the  basis  of  the  proportionate  amount 
of  total  city  and  town  population  located  in 
each  State  subbasin.  Cities  and  towns  given  by 
the  census  of  population  as  well  as  the  very 
small  towns  shown  on  Rand-McNally  maps  were 
included  in  the  urban  and  rural  nonfarm  cate- 
gory, and  their  location  in  different  river  basins 
was  determined  by  map  studies.  The  second 
step  involved  an  allocation  of  rural  farm  popula- 
tion of  a county  to  different  State  subbasins  on 
the  basis  of  the  proportionate  amount  of  crop- 
land of  a county  in  each  State  subbasin.  The  fig- 
ures obtained  in  steps  1 and  2 above  were  added 
to  get  total  population  of  the  State  subbasins 
for  all  years  in  the  history  period. 

Urban  Population  of  State  Subbasint 

The  urban  population  of  State  subbasins  for 
1930  and  1940  was  determined  by  adding  all 
cities  and  towns  of  2,500  or  over,  plus  areas 
(usually  minor  civil  divisions)  classified  as 
urban  under  special  rules  relating  to  population 
size  and  density  that  were  established  by  the 
Census  Bureau  for  use  prior  to  the  1950  Census 
of  Population.  For  1950  and  1960,  urban  popu- 
lation consisted  of  all  persons  living  in  urbanized 
areas  as  defined  in  the  1960  Census  of  Popula- 
tion. The  allocation  of  urban  population  to 
specific  State  subbasins  was  facilitated  by  de- 
tailed analyses  of  maps  showing  the  exact  boun- 
daries of  each  State  and  river  basin.  Populations 
of  Atlanta  and  Savannah  were  allocated  to  State 
subbasins  on  the  basis  of  maps  obtained  from  the 
Census  Bureau  delineating  census  tracts.  Urban 
population  of  other  borderline  cities  and  towns 
was  allocated  on  the  basis  of  general  map  studies. 
Analysis  of  the  criteria  used  for  urban  areas  dis- 


closes that  the  boundaries  of  the  urbanized  areas 
in  1960  did  not  quite  conform  to  those  for  1950 
because  of  changes  in  land  use,  density  of  settle- 
ment, and  minor  changes  in  the  rules  employed 
to  define  the  boundaries.  Therefore,  there  are 
some  small  conceptual  differences  between  the 
1950  and  1960  definitions.  There  are  large  dif- 
ferences, however,  between  the  1930  and  1940 
definitions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  1950  and 
1960  definitions  on  the  other.  The  biggest  differ- 
ence was  in  the  concepts  of  urbanized  areas. 

Rural  Population  of  State  Subbatins 

The  rural  population  of  State  subbasins  was 
develojred  as  a residual  by  subtracting  urban 
])opulation  from  total  population.  As  a further 
step  in  the  breakdown  of  total  population  in 
major  components,  rural  farm  population  was 
derived  independently  by  applying  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  faim  to  the  number  of 
farms  as  reported  in  the  1959  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  average  number  of  people  j>er  fann 
varies  by  State  subbasins  depending  upon  the 
type  of  farming  and  the  concentration  of  non- 
whites in  any  particular  State  subbasin.  The 
rural  farm  population  figures  developed  for  1959 
were  adjusted  to  1960  by  the  application  of  ratios 
established  in  past  trends.  The  difference  be- 
tween rural  population  and  rural  farm  popula- 
tion thus  derived  is  rural  nonfarm  population. 
The  procetlure  used  to  determine  rural  popula- 
tion and  to  break  it  down  into  rural  farm  and 
rural  nonfarm  population  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rural  farm  population  estimates 
employed  in  determining  State  subbasin  total 
population  estimates  for  the  period  1930-60. 

Population  of  Cities  or  SMSA'i 

Population  of  metropolitan  areas  was  deter- 
mined by  combining  one  or  more  counties  ac- 
cording to  the  1960  Census  of  Population  status 
of  the  city  and  using  this  same  area  in  counting 
population  back  to  1900.  Thus,  the  number  of 
counties  constituting  a city  or  SMSA  was  the 
same  for  all  years  back  to  1900. 

Projections  of  Population 

Total  Population  by  State  Subbasins 

The  ratio  of  total  population  of  each  State 
subbasin  to  the  total  population  of  the  corre- 
sponding State  for  1930,  1940,  1950,  and  1960 


provided  the  statistical  basis  for  extrapolation 
of  the  population  of  the  State  subbasin  to  1975 
and  2000. 

The  State  subbasin  ratios  projected  to  1975 


and  2000  were  applied  to  the  corresponding 
State  population  projected  for  1975  and  2000. 
Projected  population  of  river  basins  and  State 
subbasins  is  presented  in  Table  $.12. 


TABLE  3.12 


Total  Population* 
(thousands) 


Baidn  and 
State 

Censu  Data 

Projections 

1930 

1940 

I9S0 

I9M 

IS”5 

2000 

Basin  1 

Georgia  

348.7 

375.7 

416.2 

441.1 

573.6 

921.3 

South  Carolina.- 

230.2 

242.2 

253.0 

284.2 

359.6 

524.9 

North  Carolina.. 

5.1 

6.0 

6.6 

6.4 

6.6 

6.8 

Total 

584.0 

023.9 

675.8 

731.7 

939.8 

1,453.0 

Basin  2 

Georgia 

184.9 

170.2 

172.3 

201.5 

212.8 

207.7 

Basin  3 

Georgia. 

817.9 

838.0 

918.3 

1,040.5 

1,289.1 

1,784.7 

Basin  4 

Florida 

17.9 

20.9 

24.3 

32.1 

39.6 

56.2 

Georgia 

111.5 

118.4 

125.7 

133.4 

169.6 

261.0 

Total 

129.4 

139.3 

150.0 

165.5 

209.2 

317.2 

Basin  5 

Florida 

82.5 

89.2 

90.2 

88.5 

102.0 

114.0 

Georgia 

187.4 

196.1 

199.3 

198.7 

236.4 

293.7 

Total 

269.9 

285.3 

289.5 

287.2 

338.4 

407.7 

Basin  6 

Florida 

87.7 

05.8 

111.2 

139.3 

178.0 

257.3 

Georgia 

71.1 

70.0 

71.3 

68.5 

80.7 

90.6 

Total 

158.8 

165.8 

182.5 

207.8 

258.7 

347.0 

Basin  7 

Alabama 

148.2 

151.6 

161.7 

161.4 

203.7 

294.8 

Florida 

52.7 

55.3 

57.5 

61.5 

64.3 

75.2 

Georgia 

870.1 

983.6 

1,138.8 

1,398.5 

1,976.4 

3,580.3 

Total 

- 1,071.0 

1,190.5 

1,358.0 

1,621.4 

2,244.4 

3,956.3 

Basin  8 

Alabama 

333.7 

339.0 

321.2 

311.5 

333.2 

346.8 

Florida 

137.4 

177.8 

254.2 

381.0 

581.0 

1,170.9 

Total 

471.1 

516.8 

575.4 

692.5 

015.1 

1,517.7 

Summary 

Alabama 

481.0 

400.6 

482.9 

472.9 

.536.9 

641.6 

Florida 

378.2 

439.0 

537.4 

702.4 

96.5.8 

1.673.6 

Georgia 

2,591.6 

2,761.0 

3,041.9 

3.482.2 

4,538.6 

7,205.3 

North  Carolina.. . 

5.1 

6.0 

6.6 

6.4 

6.6 

0.8 

South  Carolina... 

230.2 

242.2 

253.0 

284.2 

359.6 

524.9 

Total 

3,687.0 

3.938.8 

4,321.8 

4,048.1 

6,407.5 

10,052.2 

* Source:  Census  of  Population  for  1030,  1040,  lOriO,  and  1960. 
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Modifications  of  State  subbasin  ratios  were 
made  by  judgment  where  it  was  expected  that 
either  an  acceleration  or  deceleration  in  the 
growth  forces  would  occur  over  the  projection 
period  1960  to  2000.  In  general,  the  adjustments 
from  the  1930  to  1960  trends  were  minor  except 
for  the  Florida  portion  of  Basin  8.  This  State 
subbasin  contains  Pensacola  and  Panama  City, 
both  rapidly  growing  cities,  with  Pensacola  hav- 
ing especially  strong  potentials.  On  the  basis  of 
the  development  prospects,  it  was  considered 
that  the  downward  trend  in  the  Subbasin  8 
portion  of  the  total  population  of  Florida  would 
be  reversed  by  about  1975. 

By  Place  of  Roiidenco  (Urban  and  Rural) 

Population  projections  by  residential  cate- 
gories reflect  anticipated  growth  potentialities 
in  the  future.  Trends  in  relative  growth  rates 
reflect  a com|iosite  of  the  growth  forces  in  the 
past  and  were  projected  into  the  future  by 
statistical  extrapolation.  It  was  assumed  that 
past  rates  of  acceleration  or  deceleration  will  in 
most  cases  extend  into  the  future.  This  was 
based  on  the  logic  that,  if  a residential  category 
has  been  gaining  on  its  parent  State  population 
for  an  extended  periotl,  there  must  be  regional 
and  national  forces  which  are  propelling  this 
category  of  population  relative  to  other  popula- 
tion categories.  For  instance,  as  a consequence 
of  economic  and  social  forces  in  our  society, 
urban  population  has  been  gaining  on  other 
population  categories  for  many  years.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  forces  will  continue  over  at 
least  the  next  40  years.  Rural  farm  population 
has  been  shrinking  because  of  the  technological 
advances  in  agricultural  production  and  the 
creation  of  nonagricultural  jobs  which  have 
helped  to  absorb  the  surplus  workers  released 
from  agriculture.  Rural  nonfarm  population  oc- 
cupies an  intermediate  stage  between  these  two 
extremes.  Some  small  towns  are  declining  in 
population,  others  are  retaining  the  status  quo, 
and  some  arc  showing  signs  of  growth,  as  are 
many  of  the  fringe  areas  around  growing  towns 
and  cities. 

Urban  population  for  the  State  subbasins 
(Table  3.13)  was  determined  by  consideration 
of  growth  curves  based  on  extrapolation  of  his- 
torical trends  and  subsequent  adjustments  based 


on  judgment.  The  following  three  types  of 
ratio  curves  were  utilized. 

(1)  Ratio  of  urban  |iopulation  in  State  sub- 
basin to  total  population  of  State. 

(2)  Ratio  of  urban  population  in  State  sub- 
basin to  total  urban  population  of  State. 

(3)  Ratio  of  urban  population  in  State  sub- 
basin to  total  ]x)puIation  of  State  subbasin. 

A consideration  of  the  growth  potentialities 
of  each  State  subbasin  indicated  whether  the 
final  projections  selected  should  be  near  the 
highest  or  lowest  estimates  derived  from  the 
ratios.  However,  because  growth  forces  are  in 
a large  measure  associated  with  urban  centers, 
major  weight  was  given  to  the  projections  based 
on  the  ratio  of  urban  population  in  the  State 
subbasin  to  urban  population  in  the  State. 

Selection  of  the  most  applicable  growth  curve 
was  followed  where  necessary  with  a modifica- 
tion based  on  judgment.  Enough  was  known 
about  the  structure  and  trends  of  the  economy 
of  each  of  the  State  subbasins  and  how  each 
State  subbasin  might  develop  in  the  future  to 
make  it  possible,  through  comparative  analysis, 
to  test  the  logic  of  the  population  projections 
of  one  basin  with  another,  in  terms  of  antici- 
pated growth  ratios  and  economic  growth  factors 
for  the  projection  periods. 

Projected  rural  population  was  derived  as  a 
residual  by  subtracting  the  urban  population 
from  the  total  |>opulaiion.  The  data  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  3.14.  The  rural  farm  compo- 
nent of  rural  population  was  independently  de- 
rivetl  by  applying  an  estimated  number  of 
people  per  farm  to  the  projected  number  of 
farms,  as  set  forth  in  the  basin  and  State  sub- 
basin data  in  Section  V. 

Major  Cities  or  SMSA't 

Cities,  or  SMSA’s,  represent  a composite  of 
highly  concentrated  economic  forces  which  also 
influence  growth  of  the  hinterland.*  There  is 
an  interdependence  between  growth  of  a city 
and  its  environs.  Interdependencies  exist  also 
between  growth  rates  of  cities.*  Market  exchange 
and  the  division  of  labor  have  brought  this 

1 Florence,  P.  Sargaiil,  Economic  Efficiency  of  the  Mrlrop- 
olis.  The  Metropolis  In  Modem  Life,  Doubleday  and  Co., 
1955,  p.  90. 

* Duncan,  Olis  Dudley  and  others.  Metropolis  and  Region, 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  (for  Resources  for  the  Future), 
Baltimore,  1960,  pp.  46-81. 
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TABLE  3.13 

Urban  Population 
(thousands) 


aatin  «n4  Ccnma  daU  ProjMtlani 


mo 

1040 

1050 

IMO 

1175 

2000 

Basin  1 

Georgia.- 

140.9 

163.0 

209.4 

242.9 

379.0 

674.0 

South  Carolina 

43.5 

56.9 

80.7 

126.6 

183.0 

330.0 

North  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

184.4 

219.9 

290.1 

369.5 

562.0 

1,004.0 

Basin  2 

Georgia,- 

30.3 

34.7 

45.7 

78.4 

105.0 

174.0 

Basin  3 

Georgia 

238.3 

271.8 

428.6 

599.7 

800.0 

1,250.0 

Basin  4 

Florida 

3.0 

3.5 

4.4 

10.0 

18.1 

40.3 

Georgia 

33.7 

39.9 

54.4 

73.8 

115.0 

214.0 

Total 

36.7 

43.4 

.58.8 

83.8 

133.1 

254.3 

Basin  5 

Florida 

7.2 

12.0 

17.8 

23.1 

31.5 

41.0 

Georgia 

35.5 

42.8 

65.8 

91.3 

124.0 

190.0 

Total- 

42.7 

54.8 

83.6 

114.4 

155.5 

231  0 

Basin  6 

Florida. 

10.7 

18.9 

36.6 

6.5.1 

114.0 

210.0 

Georgia 

17.7 

19.9 

24.4 

30.3 

41.4 

66.7 

Total- 

28.4 

38.8 

61.0 

95.4 

1.55,4 

276.7 

Basin  7 

Alabama.- 

- - 44.7 

49.1 

70.1 

93.8 

124.0 

200.0 

Florida 

12.2 

15.5 

17.5 

20.0 

26.0 

40.0 

Georgia 

332.3 

415.9 

589.8 

911.0 

1,408.0 

2,929.0 

Total 

389.2 

480.5 

677.4 

1,024.8 

1,5.58.0 

3,169.0 

Basin  8 

Alabama 

3r.5 

45.6 

75.4 

100.1 

147.0 

202.0 

Florida 

39.6 

51.6 

114.2 

218.6 

345.0 

720.0 

Total 

79.1 

97.2 

189.6 

318.7 

492.0 

922.0 

Summary 

Alabama. 

84.2 

94.7 

145.5 

193.9 

271.0 

402.0 

Florida. 

72.7 

101.5 

190.5 

356.8 

534.6 

1,051.3 

Georgia 

828.7 

988.0 

1,418.1 

2,027.4 

2,972.4 

5,497.7 

North  Carolina 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina 

43.5 

56.9 

80.7 

126.6 

183.0 

330.0 

Total 

1,029.1 

1,241.1 

1.834.8 

2,684.7 

3,961.0 

7,281.0 

about.  After  cities  reach  a certain  size,  they  gen- 
erate economic  activity  and  jobs  are  created  more 
rapidly  than  persons  m.iture  into  the  labor 
force.'  This  occurs  because  cities,  particularly 

» Vining,  Rutledge,  A Description  of  Certain  Spatial 
Aspects  of  an  Economic  System,  Economic  Development 
and  Cultural  Change,  Vol.  3,  1955,  pp.  25, 48, 51,  and  159. 


the  larger  cities  of  500,000  population  or  more, 
have  concentrations  of  investment  capital  and 
managerial  talent.  In  projecting  population 
growth  of  metropolitan  areas,  the  size  status  at 
the  beginning  point  of  the  projection  period 
and  recent  growth  rates  are  of  great  consequence 
in  estimating  what  the  future  growth  will  be. 
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TABLE  3.14 


Rural  Population 
(thousands) 


Baain  and  Cenaaa  daia  Prajeetlona 

Stale 


IfSO 

l»40 

IfSO 

IHO 

1175 

2000 

Basin  1 

Oforgin 

207.8 

212.7 

206.8 

198.2 

194.6 

247.3 

South  Carolina 

180.7 

185.3 

172.3 

157.6 

176.6 

194.9 

North  Carolina 

5.1 

6.0 

6.6 

6.4 

0.6 

6.8 

Total - 

399.6 

404.0 

385.7 

362.2 

377.8 

449.0 

Basin  2 

Georgia.. 

154.6 

144.5 

126.6 

123.1 

107.8 

93.7 

Basin  3 

Georgia 

579.6 

566.2 

489.7 

440.8 

489.1 

534.7 

Basin  4 

Florida. 

14.9 

17.4 

19.9 

22.1 

21.5 

15.9 

Georgia 

77.8 

78.5 

71.3 

59.6 

54.6 

47.0 

Total 

92.7 

95.9 

91.2 

81.7 

76.1 

62.9 

Basin  5 

Florida.  - 

75.3 

77.2 

72.4 

65.4 

70.5 

73.0 

Georgia. 

. ....  151.9 

153.3 

133.5 

107.4 

112.4 

103.7 

Total.. 

227.2 

230.5 

205.9 

172.8 

182.9 

176.7 

Basin  6 

Florida 

77.0 

76.9 

74.6 

74.2 

64.0 

47.3 

Georgia 

53.4 

50.1 

46.9 

38.2 

30.3 

23.9 

Total 

130.4 

127.0 

121.5 

112.4 

103.3 

71.2 

Basin  7 

Alabama 

103.5 

102.5 

91.6 

67.6 

79.7 

94.8 

Florida 

40.5 

39.8 

40.0 

41.5 

38.3 

35.2 

Georgia 

537.8 

567.7 

549.0 

487.5 

568.4 

657.3 

Total - 

681.8 

710.0 

680.6 

596.6 

686.4 

787.3 

Basin  8 

Alabama 

294.2 

293.4 

245.8 

211.4 

186.2 

144.8 

Florida 

97.8 

126.2 

140.0 

162.4 

236.9 

450.9 

Total - - 

392.0 

419.6 

385.8 

373.8 

423.1 

595.7 

Summary 

Alabama 

397.7 

395.9 

337.4 

279.0 

265.9 

239.6 

Florida 

305.5 

337.5 

346.9 

365.6 

431.2 

622.3 

Georgia 

1,762.9 

1,773.0 

1,623.8 

1,454.8 

1,566.2 

1,707.6 

North  Carolina 

5.1 

6.0 

6.6 

6.4 

6.6 

6.8 

South  Carolina 

186.7 

185.3 

172.3 

157.0 

176.6 

194.9 

Total 

2,657.9 

2,697.7 

2,487.0 

2.263.4 

2,446.5 

2,771.2 

The  relationship  of  the  city  economy  to  that  of 
the  area  it  dominates  and  the  outlook  for  future 
growth  of  the  area  as  a whole  also  have  a hear- 
ing. This  means  that  if  a city  is  of  significant 
size,  has  made  rapid  growth,  is  in  an  area  that 
is  making  rapid  growth,  and  its  growth  poten- 


tialities are  not  being  encroached  upon  by  other 
aggressively  developing  cities  in  the  area,  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  recent  growth  rates  will 
continue  for  some  years  at  least.  Whether  its 
growth  rate  will  accelerate  or  decelerate  during 
any  or  all  of  the  projection  period  depends  upon 
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acquisition  of  new  industries,  access  to  newer 
types  of  transportation,  probable  developments 
in  categories  of  nonagricultural-nonmanufactur- 
ing  employment,  and  other  factors.  Population 
projections  for  the  18  metropolitan  areas  shown 
in  Table  3.15  were  determined  by  first  establish- 
ing the  growth  rates  in  significant  past  periods 
independent  of  irregular  factors  which  have  in- 
fluenced them.  Four  separate  growth  airves 
were  developed  for  each  city  or  SMSA  to  aid  in 
this  analysis.  Next,  each  of  the  four  growth 
curves  were  compared  with  the  urban  population 
projections  for  the  contiguous  State  subbasin 
or  other  appropriate  area,  in  order  to  establish 
]>roper  interrelationships  and  correlations  of 
|x)tential  growth  of  the  cities  or  SMSA’s.  Third, 
a detailed  consideration  of  the  economic  forces 
and  potentialities  which  are  likely  to  affect  fu- 
ture rates  of  growth  of  each  city  was  a basis  for 
adjustment  to  the  preliminary  estimates  extra- 
polated from  past  growth  rates. 


Limitations  of  Projections 

Some  major  limitations  are  inherent  in  mak- 
ing long-range  projections  based  on  incomplete 
and  variable  historical  data  and  are  necessarily 
dependent  on  a variety  of  assumptions  as  to 
the  future.  It  is  not  possible  to  project  with  cer- 
tainty that  far  ahead.  The  error  or  uncertainty 
increases  as  the  length  of  the  projection  period 
increases.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  decreases, 
however,  with  the  si/e  of  the  aggregate  being 
estimated.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  govern- 
mental decisions  and  other  conditions  which 
might  bring  into  being  an  aggressively  growing 
city.  New  technology  or  the  un.xpected  use  of  a 
resource  could  likewise  cause  inordinate  shifts 
in  cities.  Ignoring,  however,  the  most  serious 
of  these  possibilities,  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  population  projections  for  1975  may  be  5 
to  10  percent  in  error  and  the  projections  for 
the  year  2000,  15  to  25  percent  or  more. 


TABLE  3.15 


M«tropolit«n  Are*  Populetion ' 
(thousands) 


Cily  Cenrai  tfsU  Proje^ens 


ttoo 

mo 

1020 

fOSO 

1040 

I9S0 

1»«0 

1975 

2000 

Albany,  Ga.* 

13.7 

16.0 

20.1 

22.3 

28.0 

43.6 

75.7 

120.0 

260.0 

Atlanta,  Ga.> 

1<)8.3 

283.3 

348.6 

462.4 

558.8 

727.0 

1,014.2 

1.520.0 

2,990.0 

Athens,  Ga.*. 

18.0 

23.0 

26.0 

26.0 

28.0 

37.0 

45.0 

65.0 

115.0 

.\ugiista,  Ga.* 

9‘2.8 

100.7 

109.3 

120.4 

131.8 

162.0 

210.6 

280.0 

435.0 

Hinningham,  Ala.‘ 

HO.O 

226.0 

310.0 

431.0 

400.0 

6.19.0 

629.0 

815.0 

1,300.0 

Brunswick,  Ga.’ 

14.0 

16.0 

19.0 

19.0 

22.0 

29.0 

42.0 

65.0 

125.0 

Coluinlms,  Ga.* 

.16.9 

62.2 

71.6 

84.9 

111.3 

158.4 

205.0 

270.0 

420.0 

Dothan,  Ala,* .. 

.. 

.32.0 

37.0 

46.0 

40. 0 

46.0 

51.6 

60.0 

85.0 

Greenville,  S.  C.'« 

53.0 

68.0 

88. 0 

117.0 

137.0 

168.0 

209.0 

275.0 

455.0 

Jacksonville,  Fla." 

40.0 

75.0 

114.0 

1.16.0 

210.0 

304.0 

406.0 

550.0 

940.0 

Maeon,  Ga.'* 

73.4 

80.3 

93.3 

88.3 

95.1 

135.0 

180.4 

235.0 

365.0 

Mobile,  Ala.'* 

63.0 

81.0 

100.0 

118.0 

142.0 

231 .0 

313.0 

490.0 

990.0 

Montgomery,  Ala.'* 

72.0 

82.0 

81.0 

!K).0 

114.0 

1.39.0 

169.0 

210.0 

310.0 

Panama  City,  Fla.'* 

_ . 

Il.O 

12.0 

21.0 

43.0 

66.0 

125.0 

325.0 

Pensacola,  Fla.'* 

28.3 

38.0 

49.4 

.13.6 

74.7 

112.7 

173.8 

265.0 

.125.0 

Savannah,  Ga." 

71.2 

79.7 

100.0 

iai.4 

118.0 

151.4 

188.3 

250.0 

390.0 

Tallahassee,  Fla.'* 

19.9 

19.4 

18.1 

23.5 

31.6 

51.6 

74.2 

112.1 

205.3 

Valdosta,  Ga.'* 

20.0 

24.0 

27.0 

iiO.O 

.32.0 

35.0 

49.0 

68.0 

108.0 

NOTES:  • Compmition  of  aresB  for  which  population  ia  shown;  ’Dougherty  County,  Georgin  *CUyton,  Cobb.  D«Kalb,  Fulton,  and  Gwinnett 
Counties,  Georgia:  K.'lark  County,  Georgia:  ’Richmond  County,  Georgia,  and  Aiken  County,  South  Carolina;  'Jefferson  County,  Ala- 
bama; ^Glynn  County,  Georsia;  »Slusrogee  County,  Georgia,  and  Russell  County,  Alabama;  'Houston  County,  Alabama:  ••Greenville 
('ounty,  South  Carolina;  ••Duval  County,  Florida;  ’’Ribb  an  ! Houston  Counties.  Georgia:  ••Mobile  Couiity,  Alabama;  "Montgomery 
County,  Alabama;  '’Bay  County,  Florida;  ••Escambia  County,  Florida;  •’Chatham  County,  Georgia;  "IxKm  County,  Florida;  ••Lowndes 
County,  Georgia. 
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SECTION  III  - EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST  RIVER  BASINS 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Section  is  to  present  the 
result  of  detailed  studies  on  employment  which 
provide  the  basin  breakdown  of  aggregate  em- 
ployment statistical  data  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  Also  presented  is  an  explanation  of 
the  logic  reasoning  and  methodology  used  in 
breaking  down  the  statistical  data. 

Scope 

Material  presented  in  Labor  Force  and  Em- 
ployment in  Section  I was  concerned  primarily 
with  total  employment  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  whereas  this  Section  presents  the 
basin  breakdown  by  major  categories  of  employ- 
ment. This  includes  current  data  (1960)  and 
projections  for  the  years  1975  and  2000.  The 
subdivision  of  the  total  study  area  into  the  eight 
principal  river  basins  is  shown  on  Figure  I.l. 

General 

The  importance  of  employment  as  a measure 
of  the  economy  of  a region  is  set  forth  in  Section 
I.  In  the  detailed  studies  for  development  of 
estimates  of  employment  for  the  basin  areas, 
primary  consideration  has  been  given  to  recent 
trends  both  regional  and  national.  The  projected 
economy  of  the  United  States  for  1975  and  2000, 
as  couched  in  terms  of  gross  national  product, 
represents  a substantial  national  growth.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
will  have  a somewhat  corresponding  increase. 

Basic  Approach 

The  basic  concept  for  determination  of  basin 
employment  involves  a buildup  of  county  data 
to  establish  a benchmark  for  current  conditions 
(March  1960)  and  to  indicate  the  total  for 
each  basin  by  major  employment  categories. 
The  basin  data  are  then  combined  to  obtain 
the  total  for  the  entire  study  area.  Such  proce- 
dures involve  the  exercise  of  judgment  to  esti- 
mate the  employment  in  pm-tions  of  counties 
which  are  divided  by  basin  drainage  lines  within 
the  total  study  area  and  on  the  outside  boundary 
limits  of  the  study  area.  Consequently,  the  esti- 
mates are  not  a precise  determination  although 


the  probable  error  diminishes  as  the  area  under 
consideration  increases.  The  use  of  county  data 
permits  the  classification  of  employment  by 
major  categories.  The  development  of  bench- 
mark data  (1960)  provides  a base  from  which 
projections  were  made  for  the  years  1975  and 
2000.  Many  factors  were  considered  in  making 
the  basin  projections  of  employment  including 
past  trends,  the  future  potentials  of  the  particu- 
lar area,  probable  development,  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  projections.  In  many  instances,  a 
mathematical  extrapolation  was  modified  by  ap- 
plication i>f  judgment  in  light  of  the  above 
factors. 

Basic  Data 

Major  reliance  was  placed  on  the  basic  infor- 
mation available  in  the  files  and  publications 
of  the  State  Departments  of  Labor  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina. 

Manufacturing  employment  by  two-digit  SIC 
groups'  as  of  March  1960  was  compiled  by 
counties  from  file  tabulation  sheets  of  the  re- 
spective States.  County  statistical  data  for  em- 
ployment were  made  available  only  under  the 
condition  that  they  be  combined  for  a group 
of  counties  and  part  counties  to  avoid  a dis- 
closure problem. 

Another  source  of  data  was  the  Census  of 
Population  for  1950,  Characteristics  of  the  Popu- 
lation. These  data  are  available  by  counties  and 
show  a breakdown  according  to  occupations  of 
the  employed  population.  Similar  data  are  also 
reported  i.i  the  County  and  City  Data  Book  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Manufac- 
turing statistics  by  occupations  for  counties  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  were  based  on 
this  report. 

A report  by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
entitled,  ‘‘Georgia  Labor  Force  Estimates  by 
County,  April  1959,”  contains  employment  by 
counties  for  all  major  categories  of  one-digit 
employment,  as  well  as  most  of  the  two^ligit 
categories  of  manufacturing.  The  Georgia  report 
was  particularly  valuable  in  that  adjustments 
were  introduced  by  personnel  of  the  Georgia 

1 Employment  clanified  according  to  major  groups  as  set 
forth  in  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  1957. 
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Department  of  Labor  to  account  for  the  self- 
employed,  unpaid  family  workers,  domestics,  and 
noncovered  businesses.'  The  importance  of  these 
categories  of  employment  can  be  gained  from 
some  measure  of  their  relative  magnitude.  The 
self-employed,  unpaid  family  workers,  and  do- 
mestic accounted  for  1S.7  percent  of  the  total 
employment  of  the  State  in  I960.  Employment 
in  noncovered  businesses  amounted  to  7.3  per- 
cent of  which  over  nine-ienths  is  concentrated 
in  the  two  categories  of  retail  trade  and  services.* 

Another  source  of  information  was  the  County 
and  City  Data  Book  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  for  1956,  which  provides  employment 
data  by  place  of  work  from  statistics  contained 
in  the  1954  Census  of  Manufacitires.  Only  place 
of  employment  of  workers  is  shown.  In  order  to 
show  the  relationship  of  employment  data  ac- 
cording to  place  of  residence  with  employment 
by  place  of  work,  parallel  data  for  each  sub- 
basin were  developed  from  other  sources  for 
each  area.  Data  from  the  1954  Census  of  Manu- 
factures were  adjusted  to  a 1950  equivalent  basis 
by  a percentage  factor  based  on  the  change  in 
State  manufacturing  employment  from  1950  to 
1954. 

PUce  of  Work  Versus  Place  of  Residence 

Basic  to  the  development  of  employment  data 
for  small  geographic  areas,  such  as  counties  and 
river  basins,  is  an  understanding  of  the  differ- 
ence between  employment  figures  according  to 
place  of  work  and  residence  of  the  worken. 
Place  of  work  refers  to  establishments,  such  as 
a manufacturing  plant  or  a construction  project 
where  jobs  are  located  and  the  work  is  actually 
performed.  On  the  other  hand,  employment 
according  to  residence  of  workers  refers  to  the 
actual  location  of  the  worker's  home  and  with  a 
listing  of  the  occupation  in  which  engaged  as 
reported  in  a census  tabulation.  The  number  of 
jobs  available  in  a rapidly  growing  area,  mainly 
those  with  large  urban  centers,  normally  exceeds 
the  number  of  persons  maturing  into  the  labor 
force  from  the  local  population.  Some  other 
areas  with  a dominant  movement  of  population 
out  of  the  area  will  have  mwe  employment  re- 

1 EfUblishments  employing  three  or  less  worken. 

9 Estimate  based  on  data  from  Old  Age  and  Survivor's 
Insurance  for  firms  reporting  three  or  less  workers  in  1956. 


portetl  than  there  are  jobs  in  the  immediate 
locality.  This  situation  arises  because  the  workers 
live  within  commuting  range  of  their  place  of 
employment. 

A commuting  study  for  Georgia  for  1958  dis- 
closed that  workers  will  drive  up  to  about  60 
miles  for  employment.*  In  this  study,  it  was 
determined  that  metropolitan  Atlanta  draws  95.0 
percent  of  its  workers  from  within  a distance  of 
30  miles.  This  means  that  more  jobs  are  available 
in  the  Atlanta  area  than  the  number  of  workers 
who  reside  in  the  Atlanta  area.  The  deficit  is, 
therefore,  made  up  by  workers  commuting  to 
Atlanta  from  other  areas.  This  study  showed 
that  about  34,000  workers  lived  in  DeKalb 
County  who  daily  commuted  into  Fulton  County 
for  work.  The  largest  geographical  area  of  De- 
Kalb  County  is  in  Basin  3.  This  is  one  point  of 
contact  between  Basins  3 and  7 where  workers 
living  in  Basin  3 fill  jobs  available  in  Basin  7. 
This  sort  of  interchange  goes  on  between  many 
of  the  basins  within  the  study  area  and  near  the 
outside  perimeter. 

Comparison  Between  Place  of 
Work  and  Residence 

Statistical  data  which  show  the  comparison 
between  place  of  work  and  place  of  residence 
for  manufacturing  and  nonagricultural-nonman- 
ufacturing  (hereinafter  abbreviated  NANM) 
activity  is  shown  in  Table  3.16. 

Table  3.16  shows  that  manufacturing  employ- 
ment by  place  of  work  exceeds  the  number  of 
jobs  reported  by  place  of  residence  in  Basins  1, 
4,  7,  and  8.  All  other  basins  are  partially  de- 
pendent on  outside  jobs  to  employ  all  penons 
seeking  work  in  manufacturing  types  of  estab- 
lishments. In  the  case  of  NANM  types  of  em- 
ployment, the  imbalance  of  jobs  by  place  of 
work  over  residence  of  workers  of  the  basins  is 
substantially  the  same  as  for  manufacturing  with 
the  exceptions  of  Basins  3 and  6.  The  main  con- 
clusion from  this  analysis  is  that  the  basins  with 
an  excess  of  employment  by  place  of  work  com- 
pared to  employment  by  residence  of  workers 
are  those  with  rapidly  growing  urban  centers. 

9 Fulmer,  John  L.,  “Analysis  of  Intercounty  Commuting  of 
Workers  In  Georgia,’’  Project  B-I4S  (with  O.  H.  Steph- 
enson and  Mrs.  Maria  Mallet  of  Georgia  Department  of 
Labor),  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  August  1959,  pp.  1-2. 
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TABLE  3.16 


Employment  by  Baiins  with  Comparitont  of  Numbers  Employed  by 
Piece  of  Work  end  Residence  of  Workers 


Baaln  Mannfaclnring  emplojnneiit  NANM  employment 

for  19S01  for  1961H 


Worken 

Place  of 
work  to 
place  of 
retldenee 
(percent) 

Workers 

Place  of 
work  to 
place  of 
residence 
(percent) 

Reaidenee 

(1,000) 

Place 
of  work 
(1,000) 

Residence 

(1,000) 

PUee 
of  work 
(1,000) 

Savannah  

69.9 

79.9 

114.3 

138.0 

144.6 

104.8 

Ogeechee  _ . 

9.6 

6.9 

71.9 

38.7 

33.4 

86.3 

Altamaha 

70.9 

64.1 

90.4 

237.6 

239.0 

100.6 

Satilla-St.  Marys 

9.1 

11.0 

120.9 

35.6 

36.4 

102.2 

Suwannee 

12.9 

11.0 

85.3 

51.6 

48.1 

932 

Ochlockonee  ...  

8.2 

75 

915 

56.4 

58.1 

103.0 

Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint  

116.3 

127.9 

110.0 

384.1 

400.3 

104.2 

Choctawhatchee-Perdido 

29.6 

30.5 

102.4 

164.6 

168.6 

102.4 

Total 

326.5 

338.6 

103.7 

1,106.6 

1,128.5 

102.0 

NOTES:  1 The  data  by  place  of  residence  were  developed  by  county  allocation  procedures  applied  to  the  Census 
of  Population  for  1950,  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  The  data  by  place  of  work  were  developed 
by  similar  procedures  trom  the  Census  of  Manufacturing  for  1954  and  adjusted  to  1950  on  the  basis 
of  State  trends.  Census  of  Manufacturing  for  19.58  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  this  analysis, 
a Jobs  for  NANM  by  place  of  residence  and  place  of  work  were  developed  by  county  allocation  pro- 
cedures applied  to  Georgia  Department  of  Labor  report  on  the  "Labor  Force"  for  April  1959  for  Georgia 
subbasins  and  subbasins  in  other  States  were  obtained  by  comparative  analysis  from  Georgia  relationships. 


Labor  Force 

Projections  of  labor  force  in  the  basic  Eco- 
nomic Framework  paper  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  were  based  on  regression  analysis  of 
population  characteristics  as  related  to  labor 
force.  Employment  was  derived  from  the  labor 
force  estimate  by  assuming  a rate  of  4 percent 
unemployment.  The  resulting  estimate  of  em- 
ployment was  by  place  of  tesidence  of  workers 
and  included  military  personnel. 

In  breaking  down  the  total  employment  by 
basins  and  State  subbasins  for  (I)  agriculture, 

(2)  10  two-digit  manufacturing  categories,  and 

(3)  6 one-digit  NANM  groups,  it  was  necessary 
to  use  an  alternate  procedure.  Civilian  employ- 
ment for  each  classification  of  industry  by  coun- 
ties and  parts  of  counties  was  the  starting  point 
for  building  up  total  employment  by  State  sub- 
basins and  finally  for  the  total  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  Consolidation  of  the  17  employment 
categories  for  each  State  subbasin  to  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  totals  resulted  in  total  civilian 
employment.  This  estimate  of  employment  was 
by  place  (rf  work  rather  than  by  residence  of 
workers.  Consequently,  the  employment  esti- 
mate which  resulted  from  buildup  of  detailed 
types  of  employment  at  the  county  level  was 


conceptually  different  from  the  employment  esti- 
mates derived  by  moving  down  to  total  employ- 
ment from  the  aggregate  labor  force. 

In  order  to  compare  the  estimates  of  labor  force 
by  both  methods,  it  was  necessary  to  develop 
the  total  labor  force  from  the  employment  esti- 
mates by  the  county  industry  buildup  data.  The 
total  civilian  employment  derived  from  the 
county  buildup  was  adjusted  down  for  the  con- 
ceptual differences  between  place  of  work  and 
residence  of  workers  (about  3 percent) , plus 
omissions  for  military  worken  (approximately 
100,000) , plus  an  allowance  for  unemployment 
(4  percent)  to  derive  total  labor  force  estimates 
for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  The  labor 
force  estimates  developed  through  summation  of 
county  industry  employment  data  are  in  close 
agreement  with  estimates  derived  in  the  basic 
Economic  Framework  paper. 

General  Procedures  for 
Employment  Projections 

The  general  method  governing  employment 
projections  by  basins  and  State  subbasins  for  all 
employment  categories  except  agriculture  in- 
volves five  steps:  (1)  Determination  of  employ- 
ment in  each  State  subbasin  in  1960  (the  bench- 
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mark  year) ; (2)  determination  of  State  sub- 
basin percentages  of  total  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  employment  for  each  employment  group 
based  on  1960  data;  (3)  for  some  groups,  ad- 
justment of  percentage  factor  for  change  in 
relative  importance  of  urban  and  rural  nonfarm 
population  from  1960  to  1975  and  from  1975  to 
2000  was  made  to  obtain  the  State  subbasin 
allocator;  (4)  application  of  allocator  to  South- 
east River  Basins  area  totals  (controls)  for  each 
industry  group;  and  (5)  adjustment  of  esti- 


mates derived  in  step  4 where  considered  neces- 
sary to  allow  for  development  potentials  deter- 
mined by  consultation  with  area  and  commodity 
specialists  and  from  knowledge  of  the  area.  Each 
of  these  steps  is  explained  in  subsequent  para- 
graphs. See  Table  3.17  for  estimates  of  employ- 
ment by  major  categories. 

Benchmark  employment  data  (1960)  for  each 
subbasin  involved  a number  of  split  counties. 
Total  county  employment  by  categories  was 
allocated  to  two  or  more  State  subbasins  by 


TABLE  3.17 

Employment  by  Major  Categories 
(thousands  of  workers) 
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population  ratio  based  on  the  population  in 
towns  and  cities  listed  in  the  Census  of  Popula- 
tion and  on  Rand-McNally  maps  for  1950.  In 
some  cases,  where  it  was  known  that  special 
types  of  manufacturing,  such  as  pulpmills,  were 
definitely  located  in  a certain  section  of  the 
country,  such  employment  was  arbitrarily  as- 
signed to  that  particular  State  subbasin.  After 
the  State  subbasin  totals  were  obtained  by  sum- 
mation of  county  data,  they  were  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  for  that  particidar  type  of  employ- 
ment. The  resulting  percentages  became  the 
basis  for  allocating  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  totals  for  each  type  of  employment  to  State 
subbasins  for  1975  and  2000,  either  applied  di- 
rectly to  Southeast  River  Basins  totals  or  after 
adjustment  for  the  relative  growth  in  urban  and 
rural  nonfarm  population,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  industry  groups  involved. 

Direct  application  of  the  1960  percentage  fac- 
tors for  State  siibbasins  was  applied  as  the  initial 
step  for  pulp  and  paper;  lumber  and  wood  pro- 
duction, excluding  furniture;  chemicals  and  al- 
lied products;  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products; 
apparels;  and  textile  mill  protlucts.  For  all  other 
industry  groups,  the  1960  State  subbasin  per- 
centage factor  was  adjusted  for  shift  in  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  urban  and  rural  nonfarm 
population  of  the  different  State  subbasins  be- 
fore being  applied  as  allocators  to  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  totals. 

The  final  step  involved  adjustment  of  some 
of  the  projections  obtained  by  the  above  pro- 
cedures to  reflect  changes  in  development  po- 
tentials. These  changes  are  introduced  through 
judgment  after  consultation  with  area  and  com- 
modity specialists  on  the  future  prospects  for 
industries  in  different  siibbasins. 

Agriculture 

The  current  and  projected  estimates  of  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  shown  in  Table  3.17 
were  developetl  as  a part  of  the  agriculture 
studies.  They  are  expressed  in  full-time  equiv- 
alent as  based  on  hours  of  labor  and  efficiency 
of  management  to  meet  the  projected  agricul- 
tural production  requirements  for  1975  and 
2000  as  set  forth  in  Section  V.  By  expressing 
agricultural  employment  in  full-time  equivalent, 
it  is  then  possible  to  combine  these  estimates 


with  other  types  of  employment  to  correctly 
represent  the  total  employment.  It  is  expected 
that  the  total  number  of  workers  engaged  in 
farming  enterprises  will  exceed  the  estimated 
employment  because  of  family  laborers  and  part- 
time  workers. 

Manufacturing 

In  determining  relative  rates  of  growth  of 
manufacturing  employment  in  State  subbasins 
for  the  projection  dates  of  1975  and  2000,  three 
divisions  of  manufacturing  industries  appeared 
significant  for  analysis.  They  are  (1)  market 
oriented,  (2)  labor  oriented,  and  (3)  resource 
oriented.  A study  of  new  plants  established  in 
the  South  for  the  period  1939  through  1947 
shows  that  attraction  of  industries  to  the  South 
was  about  equally  divided  between  growth  in 
markets,  availability  of  raw  materials,  and  labor 
supply.*  This  study  indicated  that  in  the  1947-49 
postwar  period,  growth  in  the  market  was  by 
far  the  most  important  factor.  In  making  alloca- 
tions of  Southeast  River  Basins  area  control 
totals  of  employment  for  two-digit  classes  of 
manufacturing,  it  was  assumed  that  the  market 
factor  was  shown  by  the  relative  growth  of  urban 
and  rural  nonfarm  population.  Raw  materials 
are  static  as  to  location,  and  the  relative  concen- 
tration of  raw  materials  using  industries  should 
remain  about  the  same  as  in  1960  unless  develop- 
ment factors  indicated  new  resources  would  be 
developetl.  In  the  case  of  labor  supply,  it  has 
been  obsersed  that  workers  either  move  to  jobs 
or  commute  to  them.  One  exception  to  this 
generalization  occurs  in  the  case  of  apparels. 
Apparel  factors,  which  have  been  expanding 
rapidly  in  Geoigia  in  recent  years,  seem  to  pre- 
fer the  small  towns  in  rural  areas  where  a supply 
of  rural,  female  workers  can  be  obtained  at  rela- 
tively low  w'ages.  Estimates  of  manufacturing 
employment  for  1960,  1975,  and  2000  are  shown 
in  Tables  3.18,  3.19,  and  3.20,  respectively. 

The  allocation  assumptions  for  specific  two- 
digit  industries  are  as  follows. 

(1)  Market-oriented  industries  will  expand 
with  growth  in  the  income  generating  popula- 
tion, primarily  the  urban  and  rural  nonfarm 
populations.  Included  in  this  group  of  industries 

I Robock,  Stefan  H..  "Industrialization  and  Economic  Pro- 
gress In  the  Southeast,"  The  Southern  Economic  Journal, 
Vol.  XX,  No.  4,  April  1954,  pp.  3I8-S19. 
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are  metals,  food,  publishing  and  printing,  and 
all  other.  The  1960  allocation  percentages  for 
each  State  subbasin  were  adjusted  for  the  rela- 
tive growth  in  urban  and  rural  nonfarm  popu- 
lation in  each  State  subbasin  in  terms  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  totals.  The  figures,  how- 
ever, obtained  by  this  method  are  subject  to 
adjustment  by  any  important  change  in  develop- 
ment potentials. 

(2)  Resource-oriented  industries  are  static 
with  respect  to  location  because  of  the  cost  of 

TABLE 


transporting  bulk  raw  materials  to  remote  loca- 
tions. The  I960  subbasin  percentages  for  this 
group  of  industries  were  used  as  the  allocator. 
The  industries  in  this  group  are  pulp  and  paper; 
lumber  and  wood;  chemicals;  and  stone,  clay, 
and  glass. 

(3)  Only  two  industries,  apparels  and  textiles, 
are  treated  under  the  labor-oriented  category. 
The  State  subbasins  where  apparel  manufaaure 
is  now  concentrated  are  expected  to  continue  to 
dominate  in  this  activity.  These  are  the  areas 

3.ie 


Manufacturing  Employmant — 1960 
(thousands  of  worltars) 
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high  in  rural  population  and  having  many  small 
towns.  Textile  mill  products,  as  a category,  is 
a shrinking  industry.  Capacity  is  already  in 
place,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  shifting 
between  subbasins.  Hence,  the  I960  subbasin 
|>ercentages  were  employed  as  allocators  for  both 
industries. 

Nonagricultural'Nonmanufacturing 

The  procedure  to  obtain  projections  of  NANNf 


for  1975  and  2000  by  subbasins  was  somewhat 
similar  to  the  procedure  for  manufacturing  ex- 
cept labor  force  and  employment  estimates  had 
been  prepared  only  for  Georgia  as  of  April 
1959.  These  data  were  employed  to  develop  the 
1960  benchmark.  First,  inventory  data  for  each 
State  subbasin  in  Georgia  were  established  by  a 
county-by-county  study  of  total  NANM  employ- 
ment. Second,  the  five  major  categories  of  em- 
ployment constituting  NANM  were  similarly  al- 
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Manufacturing  Employnsant — 1975 
(thousands  of  workers) 
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24.9 

8 1 

6.7 

4.6 

2.5 

6.6 

16.3 

12.5 

Florida 

3.5 

0.2 

0 3 

2.6 

0 1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Georgia  . - 

17i0 

3.6 

0.3 

1.6 

2.1 

3.2 

0.2 

2.1 

0.5 

0.7 

2.7 

ToUi  

20.5 

3.8 

0.3 

1.6 

2 4 

5.8 

0.3 

2.1 

0.6 

0.8 

2.8 

Buin  5 

Florida... 

4.0 

0.4 

0.3 

1.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.0 

0.2 

Georgia 

14.6 

1.9 

1.2 

3.0 

2.7 

1.3 

0 3 

0.9 

0.3 

1.8 

1.2 

ToUl 

19.6 

2 3 

1.2 

3 3 

4.5 

1.3 

0.4 

1.0 

0.4 

2.8 

1.4 

Buin  6 

Florida 

7.0 

0.8 

2.3 

1.1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.9 

Georgia 

5.6 

2 6 

0.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.1 

0.2 

0 1 

0.1 

0.1 

ToUl  

12.6 

3.4 

0.4 

1.1 

3.2 

1.1 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

1.0 

Buin  7 

Alaban» 

12.8 

0.7 

7.0 

2.1 

1.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.3 

Florida 

2.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

Georgia  ... 

182.6 

27.9 

38.6 

17.7 

7.8 

5.4 

8.6 

5.6 

4.4 

48.7 

17.9 

Total  .. 

198.0 

29.0 

45.6 

20.0 

10.0 

5.8 

8.7 

5.9 

5.4 

48.9 

18.7 

Buin  8 

Aiabama  . .. 

31.4 

2 0 

3 5 

14.2 

4.9 

0.7 

0 3 

0.4 

0.4 

4.2 

0.8 

Florida.  . . 

28.2 

2.2 

... 

0.6 

1.9 

7.0 

1.1 

11.0 

1.0 

2.7 

0.7 

Total.  . 

59.6 

4.2 

3.5 

14  8 

6.8 

7.7 

1.4 

11.4 

1 4 

6.9 

1.5 

Summary 

Alabama  

44.2 

2.7 

10.5 

16  3 

6.4 

0.7 

0.4 

0.5 

1.2 

4.4 

1.1 

Florida 

45.3 

4.0 

. . 

1.1 

7.0 

11. 1 

1.9 

11.6 

1.9 

4.3 

2.4 

Georgia 

404.0 

58.5 

68  1 

62.4 

28.8 

26.1 

15.3 

13.7 

18.1 

73.8 

39.2 

North  Caroiina  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. . . 

... 



... 

South  Carolina.  . 

59.1 

I.l 

25.7 

9.3 

1.5 

0.4 

7.0 

3.7 

7.0 

3.4 

Total  

. 552.6 

66.3 

104.3 

89.1 

43.7 

37.9 

18.0 

32.8 

24.9 

89.5 

46.1 

3-S4 


located  by  counties  to  State  subbasins  in  Geor- 
gia. These  categories  of  employment  are  mining, 
construction,  trade,  service,  and  government. 
Third,  the  ratio  of  the  employment  of  each 
category  to  total  NANM  employment  in  each 
State  subbasin  was  calculated.  Fourth,  the  un- 
allocated employment  in  each  State  subbasin 
(the  residual)  was  designated  as  self-employed 
and  other,  and  its  ratio  to  total  NANM  employ- 
ment was  calculated.  Fifth,  the  ratio  of  each 


category  of  employment  for  1959  by  Geoigia 
subbasins  was  applied  to  the  corresponding 
NANM  employment  u?r  1960  to  obtain  the 
benchmark  data  (1%0) . Sixth,  the  equivalent 
1960  NANM  total  employment  for  the  other 
State  subbasins  in  Alabama,  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  were  derived  by 
analogy  from  the  relationship  of  the  employ- 
ment derived  in  the  Georgia  subbasins.  The 
estimates  of  NANM  employment  for  1960,  1975, 


TABLE  3.20 

Manufacturing  Employntant — 2000 
(thousands  of  woricars) 


■Mia  aM  ■<«(• 

T«4«l 

Mftiiaf. 

ejjjer- 

iroaM  aC  ■MallMtariag 

f—4 

GfMipM 

(jfMia  21 

Afpftla 
OfMia  U 

LaaiWr 

aa4  wm4 

GrM»  24 

m4  mm 
•raaacta 
OimM 

PriaHaf 

m4 

wwkHMM 

anmpir 

ClMM. 
Graag  2t 

Staaa. 

dajr»  aad 

^aaa 

OraagU 

Malala 

W 

Me  27 

AB 

alkar 

B*ain  I 

Georgia  

99.0 

10.2 

6.1 

17.8 

6.0 

12.8 

3.2 

3.0 

14.4 

15.6 

9.9 

South  Carolina.  . 

85.3 

1.5 

21.6 

15.3 

1.9 

1.1 

0.9 

9.5 

6.2 

16.4 

7.9 

North  Carolina. . . 

... 

... 

Total 

. 184.3 

11.7 

27.7 

33.1 

7.9 

13.9 

4.1 

12.5 

23.6 

32.0 

17.8 

Baain2 

Georgia  . 

15  « 

1.5 

0.4 

5.6 

3.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.8 

1.6 

1.8 

Baain  3 

Georgia  

. 192.9 

17.0 

16.9 

41.0 

10.3 

9.8 

9.3 

3.4 

16.1 

42.0 

27.1 

Baein  4 

Florida 

5.4 

0.3 

0 4 

3.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Georgia  ..  . . 

27.3 

5.0 

0.2 

2.5 

2.7 

4.0 

0.5 

2.8 

1.1 

1.9 

6.6 

Total 

..  32.7 

5.3 

0.2 

2.5 

3.1 

7.8 

0 6 

2.9 

1.3 

2.3 

6.8 

Baain  5 

Florida . 

5.8 

0.4 

0.4 

2.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

1.8 

0.4 

Georgia- 

...  21.8 

2.1 

1.0 

4.9 

3.4 

1.8 

0.6 

1.2 

0.8 

3.6 

2.4 

Total  

...  27.6 

2.5 

1.0 

5.3 

5.7 

1.8 

0.8 

1.3 

1.0 

5.4 

2.8 

Buin  6 

Florida- 

11.3 

1.0 

2.9 

1.6 

1.3 

0.4 

1.1 

1.0 

2.0 

Georgia 

7.0 

2.6 

0.3 

1.8 

1.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

Total  

Baain  7 

18.3 

3.6 

0.3 

1.8 

4.1 

1.6 

1.5 

0.6 

1.5 

1.3 

3.1 

Alahama 

15.9 

1.0 

5.8 

3.5 

1.9 

0.3 

0.1 

2.0 

0.5 

0.8 

Florida 

4.1 

0.4 



0.3 

1.0 

0.6 



0.3 

0.5 

0.1 

0.9 



346.8 

44.4 

32.4 

29.2 

10.0 

8.5 

23.3 

8.3 

10.8 

129.5 

50.4 

ToUl 

366.8 

45.8 

38.2 

33.0 

12.9 

9.1 

23.6 

8.7 

13.3 

130.1 

52.1 

Baain  8 

Alabama  

44.7 

1.8 

2.9 

23.3 

6.3 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

1.0 

6.0 

1.4 

Florida 

48.7 

3.8 

... 

1.0 

2.4 

10.0 

3.3 

14.0 

3.4 

9.5 

2.3 

ToUl 

93.4 

5.6 

2.9 

34.3 

8.7 

11.0 

3.8 

14.5 

3.4 

15.5 

3.7 

Summary 

Alabama 

60.6 

2.8 

8.7 

26.8 

8.2 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

3.0 

6.0 

2.2 

Florida 

75.3 

5.9 

1.7 

9.0 

16.0 

4.9 

14.9 

4.4 

12.7 

5.8 

Georgia 

710.4 

82.8 

57.3 

102.8 

36.8 

36.9 

37.5 

19.2 

44.4 

194.4 

96.3 

North  Carolina 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 





South  Carolina 

85.3 

1.5 

21.6 

15.3 

1.9 

1.1 

0.9 

9.5 

9.2 

16.4 

7.9 

Total 

931.6 

93.0 

87.6 

146.6 

55.9 

55.0 

44.1 

44.2 

61.0 

230.0 

114.2 
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and  2000  are  shown  in  Tables  3.21,  3.22,  and 
3.23,  respectively. 

The  concept  governing  allocations  of  the  total 
NANM  employment  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  is  that  growth  in  the  market  is  the 


dominant  factor.  This  was  taken  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  relative  growth  of  a State  subbasin 
urban  and  rural  nonfarm  population.  The  State 
subbasins  growing  relatively  more  rapidly  in 
both  categories  of  population  would  in  2000 


TABLE  3.21 

Nona^riculturaUNonmanufacturing  Employmtnf — 1960 
(thousands  of  worltars) 


Buin  and  Slat* 

Total 

NANM 

Miidiig 

c 

1 

J 

Trade* 

GeTernmeiil 

Serrlcee, 

iransporUtien, 

eemmnnicntleii, 

etc. 

Self-empleyed 
end  other 

Basin  1 

Georgia - 

100.5 

1.1 

8.1 

26.9 

23.1 

19.9 

21.4 

South  Carolina.. 

43.0 

0.1 

3.8 

11.4 

10.1 

8.5 

9.1 

North  Carolina.. 

1.1 

-■ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

Total 

144.6 

1.2 

12.0 

38.5 

33.5 

28.6 

30.8 

Basin  2 

Georgia 

33.4 

0.1 

1.6 

9.4 

6.6 

6.2 

9.5 

Basin  3 

Georgia 

239.0 

2.8 

15.4 

69.5 

46.0 

49.5 

55.8 

Basin  4 

Florida 

6.1 

_ _ 

0.4 

1.5 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

Georgia. 

30.3 

-- 

1.8 

7.4 

5.4 

6.7 

9.0 

Total 

36.4 

2.2 

8.9 

6.6 

8.1 

10.6 

Basin  5 

Florida 

11.9 

0.2 

0.8 

3.3 

2.3 

2.0 

3.3 

Georgia 

30.2 

0.1 

1.9 

9.9 

8.3 

5.9 

10.1 

Total 

48.1 

0.3 

2.7 

13.2 

10.6 

7.9 

13.4 

Basin  6 

Florida 

45.5 

0.4 

4.9 

12.1 

11.3 

8.6 

8.2 

Georgia 

12.0 

0.1 

0.6 

3.4 

2 3 

2.2 

4.0 

Total 

58.1 

0.5 

5.5 

15.5 

13.6 

10.8 

12.2 

Basin  7 

Alabama. 

28.1 

0.1 

1.3 

7.9 

5.2 

4.9 

8.7 

Florida 

11.3 

_ _ 

0.8 

3.2 

2.0 

2.0 

3.3 

Georgia 

360.9 

0.8 

23.7 

122.6 

81.5 

74.2 

58.1 

Total 

400.3 

0.9 

25.8 

133.7 

88.7 

81.1 

70.1 

Basin  8 

Alabama 

56.5 

0.1 

3.0 

17.4 

12.4 

10.9 

12.7 

Florida 

112.1 

0.1 

12.6 

30.1 

28.7 

20.8 

19.8 

Total 

168.6 

0.2 

15.6 

47.5 

41.1 

31.7 

32.5 

Summary 

Alabama 

84.6 

0.2 

4.3 

25.3 

17.6 

15.8 

21.4 

Florida 

186.9 

0.7 

19.5 

50.2 

45.5 

34.8 

36.2 

Georgia 

812.9 

5.0 

53.1 

249.1 

173.2 

164.6 

167.9 

North  Carolina... 

1.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

South  Carolina... 

43.0 

0.1 

3.8 

11.4 

10.1 

8.5 

9.1 

Total 

1,128.5 

6.0 

80.8 

336.2 

246.7 

223.9 

234.9 

* WholeMtle  and  retail  trade,  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 
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have  a higher  ratio  of  population  (urban  and 
rural  nonfarm)  than  in  1960.  Based  on  this 
concept,  such  State  subbasins  would  be  assigned 
a higher  percentage  of  each,  of  the  five  major 
categories  of  NANM  employment.'  For  example, 


1 Construction,  trade,  government,  services,  self-employed, 
and  other.  Mining,  however,  was  allocated  on  the  same 
basis  as  rcsources-orientcd  manufacturing  industries.  The 
figures  given  in  Tables  S.21,  3.22,  and  3.23  for  trade  in- 
clude employment  in  wholeule  and  retail  trade  and  also 
finance,  real  estate,  and  insurance. 


TABLE  3.22 


NonagrieulturaLNonmanufacturinQ  Employmanf — 1 975 
(thousands  of  workort) 


Barin  and  State 

Total 

NANM 

Mlsinf 

Genet  metfen 

Tnte* 

Gevemnent 

Senricea, 

tranapertatien, 

eenunenicaUen, 

ete. 

Self-em^leyed 
and  etliM 

Basin  1 

Georgia 

145.0 

1.6 

12.0 

38.8 

33.0 

29.4 

30.2 

South  Carolina.. 

65.7 

0.1 

5.5 

17.6 

15.5 

13.4 

13.6 

North  Carolina 

1.3 

-- 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Total 

212.0 

1.7 

17.6 

56.7 

48.8 

43.1 

44.1 

Basin  2 

Georgia 

37.0 

0.1 

1.0 

10.7 

6.5 

7.1 

10.7 

Basin  3 

Georgia 

319.7 

3.9 

21.6 

92.7 

61.5 

67.4 

72.6 

Basin  4 

Florida 

8.0 

_ _ 

0.6 

2.0 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

Georgia 

44.4 

-- 

2.9 

10.9 

7.9 

10.1 

12.6 

Total 

52.4 

3.5 

12.9 

0.6 

11.9 

14.5 

Basin  5 

Florida 

17.6 

0.3 

1.1 

4.4 

4.9 

2.7 

4.2 

Georgia 

49.6 

0.1 

2.7 

13.6 

11.2 

8.4 

13.6 

Total 

67.2 

0.4 

3.8 

18.0 

16.1 

11.1 

17.8 

Basin  6 

Florida 

62.4 

0.5 

7.0 

16.5 

15.4 

12.0 

11.0 

Georgia 

17.2 

0.1 

0.9 

4.8 

3.1 

3.1 

5.2 

Total 

79.6 

0.6 

7.9 

21.3 

18.5 

15.1 

16.2 

Basin  7 

Alabama 

39.6 

0.1 

1.9 

11.3 

7.3 

7.0 

12.0 

Florida 

12.6 

. _ 

1.0 

3.6 

2.1 

2.3 

3.6 

Georgia 

548.5 

1.2 

37.3 

185.8 

123.1 

115.2 

85.9 

Total 

600.7 

1.3 

40.2 

200.7 

132.5 

124.5 

101.5 

Basin  8 

Alabama 

67.9 

0.1 

3.8 

21.0 

14.7 

13.4 

14.9 

Florida- 

183.6 

0.1 

21.5 

49.0 

46.5 

34.7 

31.8 

Total 

251.5 

0.2 

25.3 

70.0 

61.2 

48.1 

46.7 

Summary 

Alabama 

107.5 

0.2 

5.7 

32.3 

22.0 

20.4 

26.9 

Florida 

284.2 

0.9 

31.2 

75.5 

70.6 

53.5 

52.2 

Georgia 

1,161.4 

7.0 

79.3 

357.3 

246.3 

240.7 

230.8 

North  Carolina 

1.3 

_ _ 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

South  Carolina 

65.7 

0.1 

5.5 

17.6 

15.5 

13.4 

13.6 

Total 

1,620.1 

8.2 

121.8 

483.0 

354,7 

328.3 

324.1 

* Whotcsale  and  retail  trade*  finance,  iniurance,  and  real  estate. 


the  Georgia  portion  of  Basin  7 is  projected  to 
gain  22  fierceiu  over  the  other  basins  in  urban 
anti  rural  nonfami  |K>pulation.  Therefore,  the 
allocation  factors  established  for  19u0  were  ad- 
justed upward  to  reflect  this  relatively  large 
growth  in  the  market  factor.  It  also  means  that 


subbasin  7 would  gain  employment  in  construc- 
tion. trade,  go^'  rnmcnt,  services,  and  self-em- 
ployed. Many  b.isins,  however,  lost  relatively  in 
the  growth  of  urban  and  rural  nonfarm  pu|>u- 
lation.  This  means  that  they  would  lose  ground 
in  the  growth  of  the  five  categories  of  employ- 


TABLE  3.23 

Nonagricultural-Nonmanufacturing  Employment — 2000 
(thousands  of  workers) 


B*t4n  and  Slate 

Total 

NANM 

Mining 

ConKtruclion 

Trade* 

(tovemmoni 

Services, 

transportation. 

communication 

etc. 

Self-employed 
and  other 

Kasin  I 

(■c<ir);i:i  

241.7 

3.0 

19.2 

iWi , 8 

.74 . 1 

.71 .0 

48.0 

i^oiitli  Carolina 

1 0(1.8 

0.1 

8.1 

28.0 

20.3 

22.1 

21 .0 

\orlli  Carolina 

l..'» 

-- 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

Total 

3.'>0.0 

3.1 

27.4 

ill.  8 

80.8 

73.4 

70.. 7 

Ita.'iin  '2 

(icortiia 

4!l.8 

0.1 

2.4 

11.2 

10. 7 

9.0 

13.0 

Ila.-ijn  li 

(ieorgia. 

4G2.G 

0.0 

29.4 

1.33.. 7 

!I2.4 

99.3 

102.0 

basin  4 

l-'Ioriila.  

II. 8 

. . 

0.8 

2.8 

2.4 

2.7 

3.1 

(icornia - 

7;t.;t 

4.3 

18.0 

13.4 

17.0 

20.0 

Total 

8.7. 1 

.7. 1 

20.8 

1.7.8 

19.7 

23.7 

Ita.sin  .*> 

Florida 

21. .7 

0.4 

1 .3 

.7.2 

0.  1 

3.3 

5 *2 

(icorRm 

GG.O 

0. 1 

3.4 

18.1 

1.7.9 

11.4 

18.0 

Total  

88.4 

0..7 

4.7 

2.3.3 

22.0 

14.7 

23.2 

Ita.sin  G 

Florid.-i . 

ill.O 

0.9 

9.9 

24.0 

21 

18.4 

10.0 

Ci(s>ri;ia  

20.0 

0.2 

1 .0 

r> . 5 

3.4 

.3.7 

0.2 

Total  . 

114.0 

1.1 

10.9 

30. 1 

27.0 

22.1 

22.2 

Ita.sin  7 

.Maliania 

70. 1 

0.2 

2.8 

20.2 

12.4 

1.3.0 

21.. 7 

Florida 

lo.  "* 

1 .2 

4.4 

2.9 

2.9 

4.1 

(icorKia 

1 .042.:i 

2.. 7 

00.1 

.349.8 

243.. 7 

221 .!! 

1.78.2 

Total 

1 .127.9 

2.7 

70.4 

374.4 

2.78.8 

2;t7.S 

is;t.8 

Itasin  8 

.\lal>ania 

G7.2 

0.1 

4.0 

20.3 

1.7.1 

13.3 

14.4 

Florida  . 

382.. t 

0.2 

42.0 

101 .3 

101.. 7 

73.4 

0:1.9 

Total 

449.. 7 

0 3 

40.0 

121.0 

IIO.O 

sr» . 7 

78.3 

Summary 

.Maliama 

1.37.3 

0... 

0.8 

10.. 7 

27.. 7 

20.3 

.3.7.9 

Florida  

.72.7. 1 

1 ..7 

.7.7.2 

138.3 

137.1 

KH1.7 

<12.3 

( - 

1 .9.70.0 

11.9 

120. 1 

001.9 

433.2 

413. !l 

3tMi.O 

Xortli  Carolina 

1.0 

_ . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

South  Carolina 

100.8 

0. 1 

S.l 

28.0 

20.3 

22.  1 

21.0 

Total 

2.727.3 

13.8 

190.3 

812.7 

021.. 7 

.7l.;t.3 

.710.7 

* \Vhoit'(tnlr  und  ri'tnii  trntir.  iriMjrancr,  and  rs'al 


ment  relative  to  the  growth  of  these  employ- 
ment categories  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area. 

The  1960  State  subbasin  percentages  for  all 
live  categories  of  NANM  were  adjusted  to  the 
relative  shift  in  urban  and  rural  nonfarm  popu- 
lation of  each  State  subbasin.  The  allocator 
thus  derived,  adjusted  to  1.00  as  a total  for  all 
16  State  subbasins,  was  applied  to  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  total  employment  to  obtain 
State  subbasin  projected  values  for  1975  and 
2000. 

Limitations 

Military  strength  at  bases  and  installations  is 
not  included.  The  1956  (the  latest  year  for 
which  data  are  available)  total  strength  of  all 
military  posts  in  Georgia  was  about  75,000, 
practically  all  of  which  are  located  in  the  Geor- 
gia portion  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 
These  Armed  Forces  are  most  heavily  concen- 
trated in  Geoigia  subbasins  7,  2,  and  1,  in  that 


order.  The  other  States  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  have  considerable  Armed  Forces,  per- 
haps 25,000  to  35,000,  which  are  most  heavily 
concentrated  in  the  Alabama  and  Florida  por- 
tion of  Basin  8.  A second  limitation  is  that  the 
labor  force  and  employment  estimates  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor  for  April  1959 
appear  to  be  conservative.  Omissions  are  ex- 
pected in  the  categories  of  self-employed,  other, 
and  services.  The  third  limitation  arises  from 
the  method  (comparative  analysis)  by  which 
NANM  employment  categories  were  developed 
outside  Georgia.  Because  of  the  complexity  in- 
volved in  fully  visualizing  relationships  between 
Georgia  subbasins  and  State  subbasins  for  the 
other  States,  it  is  expected  that  some  errors  result 
in  the  application  of  this  procedure. 

For  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  as  a whole, 
it  is  probable  that  the  figures  given  for  1960  will 
be  within  a 3-percent  error;  1975,  5-  to  10-percent 
error;  and  2000,  10-  to  20-percent  error  but  may 
be  larger.  The  error  ranges  for  basins,  and  State 
subbasins  will  be  comparatively  larger  because 
of  the  smaller  geographical  area  concerned. 


SECTION  IV  - PERSONAL  INCOME  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST  RIVER  BASINS 


Purpose 

This  Section  presents  studies  of  historical  and 
projected  personal  income  aggregates  for  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  from  which  river 
basin  and  State  subbasin  personal  income  totals, 
per  capita  income,  and  the  source  of  income  by 
categories  have  been  developed.  It  also  contains 
an  explanation  of  the  methods  used  and  the 
logic  and  reasoning  employed  in  developing  the 
statistical  data. 

Scope 

Parts  of  Section  I were  concerned  with  the 
pattern  of  the  economy  and  with  total  personal 
income  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins.  One  part 
presented  a general  picture  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  economy  relative  to  the  United 
States  economy  by  comparing  population,  per- 
sonal and  per  capita  income,  and  employment. 
Another  dealt  with  income  specifically  in  terms 
of  total  personal  income  and  per  capita  income 
for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  and  the 


major  sources  of  personal  income  for  1960,  1975, 
and  2000.  This  Section  presents  the  basin  and 
State  subbasin  totals  for  personal  income  and 
the  average  per  capita  income  for  1960  and  for 
the  years  1975  and  2000.  Division  of  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  into  eight  principal  river 
basins  and  State  subbasins  is  shown  on  Figpire 
1.1. 

General 

Per  capita  personal  income  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  a measure  of  material  welfare  and,  par- 
ticularly, as  a gauge  to  progress  of  economic  de- 
velopment. United  States  per  capita  income,  as 
projected  in  Section  I,  will  increase  2.1  times 
in  the  next  40  years.  However,  estimates  for  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  indicate  that  per 
capita  income  will  increase  2.5  times  by  the  year 
2000.  This  somewhat  more  rapid  increase  in 
per  capita  income  for  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  is  anticipated  because  of  changes  in  the 
employment  mix.  This  is  also  in  line  with  the 
assumption  in  Section  I that  the  per  capita  in- 
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come  gap  between  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  and  the  Nation  will  narrow  between  I960 
and  2000  from  71.2  percent  to  82.9  percent. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  employment  mix, 
the  rate  of  shift  away  from  agriculture  and  to 
services  has  been  more  pronounced  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  in  the  last  two  decades 
than  in  the  Nation  and  is  expected  to  continue 
for  some  time  in  the  future.  The  ratio  of  manu- 
facturing employment  to  total  employment  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  closely  in 
line  with  national  data.  It  is  expected  that  a 
shift  away  from  textiles  and  other  relatively  low- 
wage  industries  to  higher  wage  industries,  such 
as  metal  fabricating,  pulp  and  paper,  and  chem- 
icals, will  result  in  a considerable  increase  in  per 
capita  income  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
as  related  to  per  capita  income  for  the  United 
States. 

General  Procedures 

The  basic  procedure  employed  in  making  in- 
come projections  required  development  of  bench- 
mark data  for  1939,  1950,  and  1956  on  total  per- 
sonal income  for  basins  and  State  subbasins  from 
county  personal  income  statistics.  Where  a coun- 
ty was  divided  between  two  or  more  State  sub- 
basins, county  personal-income  data  were  allo- 
cated to  State  subhasins  by  use  of  population 
ratios  in  order  to  a>*.ign  a share  of  the  county 
total  income  to  each  basin  and  State  subbasin 
involved.  Population  and  per  capita  income  were 
independently  projected  for  1975  and  2000  and 
then  multiplied  to  obtain  total  personal  income 
by  basins  and  State  subbasins. 

Basic  Data 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  analyses  was  a scar- 
city of  summarized  and  published  county  per- 
sonal income  data.  Observations  of  personal  in- 
come data  for  the  study  area  counties  were  avail- 
able for  1939,  1950,  and  1956,  or  otherwise 
derived.  When  published  county  data  were  not 
available,  estimates  were  developed  by  adjust- 
ment of  purchasing  power  estimates  taken  from 
Sales  Management’s  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 

Concept  of  Income  Projections 

Personal  income  is  derived  from  wages  and 


salaries  earned  by  the  labor  force,  from  income- 
producing  property,  and  from  other  personal 
business  investments.  Growth  in  personal  income 
is  directly  related  to  growth  in  production  or 
magnitude  of  output.  Increase  in  output  de- 
pends on  many  variables.  These  include  the 
availability  of  resources,  the  capacity  of  the  pro- 
duction plant,  the  availability  of  capital  and  its 
utilization,  labor  skills,  and  the  availability  and 
efficiency  of  management.  Although  many  social, 
political,  and  economic  forces  have  an  important 
influence  on  these  production  factors,  some  of 
the  more  dominant  ones  are:  (1)  The  culture 
and  attitudes  of  the  people,  including  qualities 
of  thrift,  energy,  and  foresight;  (2)  the  techno- 
logical advances;  and  (3)  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  rate  of  technological 
advance  and  form  of  government  will  not  vary 
sufficiently  between  river  basins  and  State  sub- 
basins to  influence  seriously  the  development  in 
one  area  over  another.  The  culture  and  attitudes 
of  the  people  were  considered  through  the  media 
of  the  emphasis  and  added  weight  given  in  the 
projections  to  the  degree  of  urbanization  now 
existent  and  anticipated  in  the  future.  It  was 
assumed  that  a more  favorable  climate  for  in- 
dustrial growth  and  personal  income  growth 
could  be  anticipated  in  the  relatively  more 
urbanized  State  subbasins  where  improved  edu- 
cation and  training  facilities  and  other  cul- 
tural advantages  would  be  available.  This 
premise  was  coupled  with  the  basic  concept 
that  personal  income  in  State  subbasins,  past, 
present,  and  future,  is  a function  of  the  magni- 
tude and  nature  of  economic  development  of 
the  small  economic  area  relative  to  some  larger 
economic  aggregate.  Comparison  was  made  of 
State  subbasins  per  capita  and  personal  income 
with  the  parent  State  in  order  to  determine  the 
relative  economic  development  of  river  basins. 

Two  concepts  of  personal  income  derivation 
were  considered  in  the  studies.  These  were  in- 
come generated  through  the  production  process 
and  income  from  a demand  model  based  on  the 
parameters  of  population  and  per  capita  income. 
There  were  insufficient  data  regarding  produc- 
tivity-per-worker  over  time  on  which  to  base 
projections  of  total  production.  The  demand 
model  was  used  since  data  were  available  and 
could  be  applied  to  small  geographic  units. 
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Projections  of  Per  Capita  Income 

The  projections  of  per  capita  income  were 
predicated  on  a comparative  trend  analysis  of 
the  level  of  per  capita  income  of  each  State  sub- 
basin to  its  parent  State.^  This  comparative 
analysis  provided  a basis  for  evaluation  of  the 
magnitude  and  nature  of  economic  development 
whicli  the  State  subbasin  has  relative  to  the 
larger  economic  area.  If  the  State  subbasin  has 
a broadly  based,  complex  economy  with  a high 
percentage  of  tertiary  industries’  and  high-wage 
manufacturing  industries  when  compared  to  the 
parent  economic  area  or  State,  then  its  per  capita 
income  will  be  higher.  This,  in  turn,  indicates 
a relationship  to  the  degree  of  urbanization  and 
the  number  of  comparatively  large  cities.’  If  the 
State  subbasin  is  expected  to  increase  in  all  of 
these  measures  of  economic  development  re- 
lated to  the  larger  economic  unit,  the  projection 
of  per  capita  jncome  should  show  a rise  similar 
to  that  of  the  parent  economic  units.  Conversely, 
if  a State  subbasin  has  a somewhat  less  advanced 
economic  development  than  the  State,  as  shown 
by  percentage  of  employment  in  agriculture, 
low-wage  manufacturing  industries,  and  the 
small  cities  and  towns  which  are  often  stagnant 
in  growth  or  arc  even  declining  in  population, 
the  per  capita  income  of  the  subbasin  would  be 
lower.  In  projecting  per  capita  income  for  the 
State  subbasin,  consideration  was  given  as  to 
whether  or  not  its  economy  might  develop  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  State  subbasins  in  the 
parent  economy.  Subbasin  7 in  Georgia  is  an 
example  of  a complex,  developing  economy  with 
strong  potentials  for  more  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment than  the  State.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  projected  that  the  Georgia  portion  of  Basin 
7 will  have  a rising  per  capita  income  relative 
to  the  State.  Subbasin  6 in  Geoigia  is  of  the 

> State  per  capita  incomes  were  projected  by  developing 
the  ratio  of  per  capita  income  of  each  State  to  the 
United  States  per  capita  income  for  the  period  1939-60. 
Projections  were  made  therefrom  by  means  of  judgment 
adjustments  of  the  trends  in  individuai  States  but  with- 
in tbc  controlling  assumption  that  per  capita  income 
ratio  of  study  area  States  to  United  States  per  capita 
income  wouid  narrow  from  I960  to  2000. 

sThe  tertiary  industries  are  government,  wholesale  and 
retaii  trade,  rmance,  insurance  and  reai  estate,  transpor- 
tation, communication,  ciectric,  gas,  and  sanitary  services. 

s The  large  cities  are  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Columbus,  Macon, 
Pensacola,  and  Savannah. 


opposite  type.  It  is  in  a much  earlier  stage  of 
economic  development,  and  its  potentials  for 
growth  are  less  favorable  than  many  other  sub- 
basins in  the  State.  Consequently,  its  per  capita 
income  is  projected  at  a lower  rate  of  increase 
than  the  State  projections  of  per  capita  income. 

Consideration  was  given  to  trends  in  urban 
population  and  growth  in  employment  when 
making  the  income  projections.  State  subbasins 
having  a relatively  high  urban  population  were 
assigned  a higher  rate  of  growth  in  per  capita 
income  than  the  predominantly  rural  State  sub- 
basins. A high  ratio  of  employment,  particu- 
larly of  tertiary  industrial  types  and  many  classes 
of  manufacturing,  is  related  to  the  percentage  of 
total  urban  population  and  to  the  number  and 
size  of  cities.  Consequently,  when  weight  is  given 
to  urban  population  in  making  projections  of 
per  capita  income,  the  level  of  employment  is 
also  reflected.  Where  high-wage  industries,  such 
as  pulp  and  paper  mills,  are  concentrated  in 
one  area  like  Basin  4,  the  trend  in  ratios  for  the 
basin  relative  to  State  per  capita  income  was 
adjusted  upward  by  judgment.  The  ratio  of 
employment  to  population  was  also  considered 
in  determining  per  capita  income.  The  influence 
of  this  factor  is  illustrated  in  the  Ogeechee  basin. 
This  basin  has  a low  ratio  of  employment  to 
population  when  compared  to  most  of  the  sub- 
basins in  Geoigia.  Consequently,  the  projected 
ratios  of  per  capita  income  in  the  basin  to  State 
jjcr  capita  income  were  reduced  by  judgment. 

In  summary,  the  ratios  of  each  State  subbasin 
jier  capita  income  to  State  per  capita  income 
were  derived  by  a combination  of  statistical 
procedures  and  judgment.  The  statistical  pro- 
cedure involved  extrapolation  of  State  subbasin 
jier  capita  income  ratios  for  1975  and  2000.  The 
projections  involvetl  adjustments  of  these  esti- 
mates to  reflect  development  potentials  as  de- 
scribed above. 

Projections  of  Personal  Income 

Projected  values  of  personal  income  based  on 
a demand  model  embodied  two  basic  steps.  The 
first  step  involved  solution  of  the  equation  for 
the  projected  value  of  personal  income.  Since 
the  two  parameters,  population  and  per  capita 
income,  were  derived  by  procedures  previously 
explained,  this  step  involved  the  multiplication 
of  per  capita  income  by  population  of  the  re- 
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TABLE  3.24 
P*r  CapHa  Income 
(January  I960  dollars) 


Bada  aad  SUIa  INS  ISSS  ItM  IS7S  2M6 

Basin  1 

Georgia 655  1,175  1,494  2,113  3,458 

South  Carolina 520  1,125  1,430  2,023  3,310 

North  Carolina 353  748  951  1,345  2,201 

Total 540  1,153  1,469  2,073  3,398 

Basin  2 

Georgia 462  1,062  1,300  1,837  3,239 

Basin  3 

Georgia 659  1,165  1,550  2,147  3,636 

Basin  4 

Florida 700  1,390  1,521  1,616  2,420 

Georgia - 399  1,089  1,343  1,897  3,345 

Total - 441  1,140  1,378  1,845  3,181 

Basin  5 

Florida 524  870  1,132  1,461  2,684 

Georgia 503  809  , 291  1,765  2,989 

Total 508  826  1,243  1,673  2,904 

Basin  6 

Florida 450  1,288  1,654  2,163  3,712 

Georgia 426  997  1,022  1,413  2,362 

Total 442  1,173  1,444  1,929  3,360 

Basin  7 

Alabama 340  707  1,145  1,419  2,663 

Florida 460  976  1,208  1,680  2,660 

Georgia 695  t,503  1,907  2,615  4,537 

Total 638  1,386  1,805  2,480  4,362 

Basin  8 

Alabama 195  869  1,190  1,475  2,768 

Florida - 703  1,569  1,826  2.566  4,742 

Total 367  1,178  1,541  2,168  4,291 

Summary 

Alabama 239  814  1,176  1,453  2,720 

Florida 578  1,321  1,636  2,277  4,272 

Georgia 586  1,257  1,640  2,290  3,994 

North  Carolina 353  748  951  1,345  2,201 

South  Carolina 520  1,125  1,430  2,023  3,310 

Total - 537  1,207  1,582  2,202  3,922 


spective  State  subbasins  for  the  projection  yean.  whether  the  segment  share  would  rise  or  fall  in 

The  second  step  necessitated  reconciling  the  total  relation  to  the  State  total  over  the  projection 

personal  income  of  State  segments  built  up  in  period.  This  independently  determined  total  for 

detail  from  State  subbasins  with  personal  income  each  State  segment  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins 

of  State  segments  derived  by  another  method.  area  was  used  as  the  control  to  adjust  the  State 

The  State  segment  income  was  determined  by  segment  totals  built  up  from  State  subbasins 

projection  of  its  ratio  to  State  total  penonal  which  were  derived  by  direct  application  of  the 

income  according  to  judgment  and  analysis  of  income  model.  Further  adjustments  were  intro- 
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TABLE  3.2S 


Personal  Incomo 

(millions  of  January  I960  dollars) 


BmIh  mid  State 

ItSI 

Its* 

1M« 

lf75 

2000 

Basin  1 

Georgia 

208 

489 

663 

1,212 

3,186 

South  Carolina 

125 

285 

406 

727 

1,737 

North  Carolina 

o 

5 

6 

9 

14 

Totiil 

335 

779 

1,075 

1,948 

4,9.37 

Basin  2 

Georgia 

83 

183 

262 

391 

867 

Basin  3 

Georgia 

467 

1,070 

1,613 

2,768 

6,490 

Basin  4 

Florida 

14 

34 

49 

64 

136 

Georgia.- 

47 

137 

179 

322 

873 

Total 

61 

171 

228 

386 

1,009 

Basin  5 

Florida.- 

45 

78 

100 

149 

306 

Georgia 

98 

161 

257 

417 

878 

Total - 

143 

239 

357 

566 

1,184 

Basin  6 

Florida. 

- 43 

143 

230 

385 

055 

Georgia 

30 

71 

70 

114 

214 

Total 

73 

214 

300 

499 

1,169 

Basin  7 

Alabama 

51 

114 

185 

289 

785 

Florida.- 

25 

56 

74 

108 

200 

Georgia 

676 

1,712 

2,667 

5,168 

16,271 

Total 

752 

1,882 

2,026 

5,565 

17,256 

Basin  8 

Alabama 

66 

279 

371 

491 

960 

Florida 

122 

399 

696 

1,493 

5,552 

Total 

188 

678 

1,067 

1,084 

6,512 

Summary 

Alabama 

117 

393 

556 

780 

1,745 

Florida — 

249 

710 

1,149 

2,199 

7,149 

Georgia 

1.609 

3,823 

5,711 

10,392 

28,779 

North  Carolina 

2 

5 

6 

9 

14 

South  Carolina 

125 

285 

406 

727 

1,737 

Total 

2,102 

5,216 

7,828 

14,107 

39,424 

duced  into  personal  income  of  State  subbasins 
to  reflect  the  employment  departures  from  the 
historical  pattern,  the  extent  of  high*  or  low-wage 
industries,  and  the  employment  ratio  to  total 
population.  Summaries  of  the  projections  by 
State  subbasins  are  given  in  Tables  3.24  and  3.25 
for  per  capita  income  and  personal  income  re- 
spectively. 


Source  of  Income  by  Major  Categories 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  National 
Income  Division,  divides  personal  income  into 
categories  labeled  wages  and  salaries,  farm  and 
nonfarm  proprietors’  income,  property  income^ 


1 These  receipts  are  in  the  form  of  rents,  dividends,  and 
interests. 
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TABLE  3.26 


Pvrsonal  Ineom*  by  Major  Sourcot 
(millions  of  January  I960  dollars) 


i 

1 

ll 

1*M 

lS7t 

3M0 

Nonfarin  wages  and  salaries 

Mining 

24.8 

47.5 

153.0 

Construction 

326.3 

642.3 

1,750.2 

Manufacturing 

Food 

168.1 

320.6 

760.4 

Textiles 

355.0 

451.5 

641.2 

Apparels 

146.8 

286.9 

706.0 

Lumber  and  wood 

94.3 

125.8 

240.8 

Pulp  and  paper  products 

136.6 

289.9 

803.8 

Printing  and  publishing 

55.2 

129.4 

605.8 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

121.9 

235.1 

643.3 

Stone,  clay,  glass,  etc 

47.5 

128.6 

532.7 

Metals  products 

287.2 

704.2 

3,457.6 

All  other 

89.6 

207.5 

869.2 

Total  manufacturing 

1,502.2 

2,879.5 

9,260.8 

Trade,  finance,  etc 

1,176.7 

2,207.6 

6,280.5 

Government 

1,000.6 

1,878.6 

5,593.0 

Transportation  and  services 

865.4 

1,539.0 

3,949.3 

Misodlaneous* 

Domestics 

116.5 

209.8 

565.5 

Other  NANM 

42.0 

75.4 

204.0 

Total  miscellaneous 

158.5 

285.2 

769.5 

Total  wage  and  salaries 

(unadjusted) 

5,054.5 

9,479.7 

27,756.3 

Conceptual  adjustment* 

217.0 

169.1 

185.3 

Total  nonfarm  wages  and  salaries.... 

5,271.5 

9,648.8 

27,571.0 

Farm  proprietors'  and  agricultural  wages.. 

378.0 

587.0 

918.0 

Nonfarm  proprietors'  income 

770.5 

1,304.6 

3,376.8 

Property  income 

794.0 

1,485.6 

4,515.7 

Transfer  payments  and  other  income 

770.6 

1,475.0 

4,761.9 

Total 

7,984.6 

14,501.0 

41,143.0 

Less  social  insurance  payments 

156.6 

394.0 

1,719.0 

Total  personal  income 

7,828.0 

14,107.0 

39,424.0 

NOTES;  I ThU  t«rm  **mitceUftneouB'*  !•  used  in  lieu  of  •elf-employed  »nd  other  became  over  50  percent  of  former  category  ia  already  included  under 
nonfarm  proprietor!*  income. 

* The  conceptual  adjustment  is  the  differenee  between  em|4oyment  by  |dace  of  work  and  employment  by  residence  of  workers. 


and  transfer  payments,  less  a deduction  for  per- 
sonal contribution  for  social  insurance.  Con- 
ceptually, total  wages  and  salaries  are  a joint 
function  of  employment  and  average  yearly  earn- 
ings of  workers.  The  average  wages  and  salaries 
earned  per  worker  in  Geoi^ia  during  1960  were 
assumed  to  be  representative  of  the  other  States 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  They  were 
derived  by  dividing  total  insured  employment 
of  each  industry  category  into  total  wages  and 


salaries  received  under  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program  reported  to  the  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Average  yearly  wages  and 
salaries  for  1975  and  2000  were  projected  from 
1960  by  assuming  yearly  gains  in  real  earnings 
per  worker  of  from  1)^  to  2i/J  percent  com- 
pounded annually.  The  compounding  depended 
upon  the  industry  category  and  its  prospects  for 
gains  from  technology  and  automation.  Con- 
sideration was  given  to  both  past  trends  in  pto- 
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ductivity  and  potentials  for  future  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity. 

Income  from  nonfarm  wages  and  salaries  by 
industry  categories  for  each  projection  year 
(1960,  1975,  and  2000)  are  shown  in  Table  3.26. 
The  income  was  derived  by  multiplying  the  aver- 
age yearly  wages  and  salaries  earned  per  worker 
by  the  number  of  workers  by  place  of  work  as 
shown  in  Tables  3.18  through  3.23.  The  total 
figure  for  nonfarm  wages  and  salaries  was 
adjusted  to  reflect  employment  by  residence  of 
workers. 

Income  from  property,  returns  to  nonfarm 
proprietors,  and  transfer  payments  and  other 
labor  income  were  derived  from  basic  studies. 

In  these  studies,  the  percentage  that  each  major 
category  is  of  the  total  personal  income  for  1956 
was  used  as  a benchmark,  with  some  adjustments 
to  reflect  expected  rise  or  decline  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  category  to  the  year  2000.  The 
basic  studies  were  subsequently  adjusted  to  a 
1960  dollar  base  and  revised  to  coincide  with  the 
total  personal  income  projections  for  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area,  as  set  forth  in  Table  3.25. 

Agricultural'income  includes  farm  proprietors’ 
income,  wages  of  farmworkers,  and  farm  per- 
quisities.  The  data  for  1960  were  adjusted  based 
on  analysis  of  data  contained  in  the  preliminary 
1959  Census  of  Agriculture. 

Limitations 

Since  personal  income  depends  on  the  popu- 

SECTION  V - AGRICULTURE  IN 

Purposa 

Although  there  are  inherent  limitations  and 
even  hazards  in  making  long-range  projections 
for  small  areas  such  as  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  and  the  river  basins  within,  the  pro- 
jections were  made  as  guide  posts  in  the  develop 
ment  of  a framework  for  resource  use  and  de- 
velopment, and  as  an  aid  in  solving  potential 
conflicts  between  competitive  resource  uses. 
While  this  Section  sets  out  agricultural  produc- 
tion requirements,  it  makes  no  attempt  to  esti- 
mate resource  development  programs  that  may 
be  required.  This  Section  supplements  the  agri- 
cultural portions  of  Section  I in  the  following 
manner: 


lation  and  per  capita  income  projections,  errors 
in  the  projections  will  depend  upon  possible 
inaccuracies  of  the  projections  in  the  two  com- 
ponents. In  Section  II,  it  was  stated  that  the 
errors  of  projections  in  population  were  believed 
to  be  comparatively  small;  however,  somewhat 
larger  errors  may  have  been  incurred  in  the  per 
capita  income  projections  because  of  the  mixed 
quality  of  the  county  data.  But  errors  in  popula- 
tion and  per  capita  income  projections  are  not 
necessarily  additive.  The  nature  of  the  para- 
meters in  the  model  is  such  that  the  occurrence 
of  errors  is  not  random  but  interdependent.* 
The  errors  are,  therefore,  partially  compensating 
and,  consequently,  the  range  of  projection  errors 
in  personal  income  will  probably  be  smaller  than 
the  relative  projection  errors  in  either  of  the 
parameters  constituting  the  income  model.  For 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area,  the  range  of 
errors  for  the  1975  projections  of  personal  in- 
come is  expected  to  be  between  5 and  10  per- 
cent and  for  2000,  between  15  and  25  percent 
but  could  be  larger.  Because  of  the  size  of  aggre- 
gations, river  basin  and  State  subbasin  erron  may 
be  expected  to  be  larger,  depending  upon  the 
accuracy  of  assumptions  as  to  urbanization  and 
structural  changes  in  the  respective  economies. 

> Population  and  per  capita  income  were  determined  by 
the  factors  which  make  for  high  employment.  Fluctu- 
ations in  both,  therefore,  lend  to  be  interdependent. 
Errors  in  population  and  per  capita  income  are  mini- 
mized by  ttie  process  of  projection.  The  error  in  personal 
income  should  be  relatively  smaller  than  either  of  its 
parameters. 

THE  SOUTHEAST  RIVER  BASINS 

(1)  Shows  national  requirements  for  food, 
feed,  cotton  fibers,  and  timber  for  the  present 
(1959)  and  projected  to  1975  and  2000  under 
certain  assumed  conditions.  In  doing  this,  data 
are  presented  as  to  actual  quantities  of  com- 
modities that  will  be  needed  for  the  United 
States  domestic  market  and  for  export,  along 
with  methodology  and  procedures  used  to  de- 
velop these  quantities. 

(2)  Shows  the  share  of  the  national  require- 
ments that  will  need  to  be  produced  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  in  future  time  pe- 
riods, Southeast  River  Basins  area  requirement 
data  are  developed  by  physiographic  provinces 
and  States  within  basins,  and  future  data  are 
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compared  with  past  performances  of  the  same 
universe. 

(3)  Determines  past  yield  data  of  selected 
commodities  by  river  basins  and  for  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  and  to  develop  projected 
yields  for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 

(4)  Determines  through  projected  produc- 
tion requirements,  yield  data,  and  other  material 
the  amounts  of  land  needed  or  required  for  farm 
land,  noncensus  farmland,  nonfarm  woodland, 
and  social,  service,  or  special  use  land  in  future 
time  periods. 

(5)  Compares  agricultural  income  and  ex- 
penses from  the  use  of  Southeast  River  Basins 
land  during  past  periods  with  projected  income 
and  expenses. 

(6)  Compares  present  (1959)  and  projected 
number  and  size  of  farms. 

(7)  Compares  the  present  (1959)  and  pro- 
jected capital  investment  in  farming. 

(8)  Compares  past  and  future  land  uses  by 
provinces  and  States. 

Scope 

Studies  made  for  Section  I were  concerned 
primarily  with  aggregate  data  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area,  whereas  this  Section  presents  the  break- 
down of  pertinent  data  by  river  basins,  physio- 
graphic provinces,  and  States.  Current  data 
(1954  and  1959)  and  projections  for  the  years 
1975  and  2000  are  included.  The  subdivision  of 
the  total  .Soiitlieast  River  Basins  area  into  the 
eight  princij)al  river  basins  is  shown  on  Figure 
1.1 

General 

Agriculture  is  an  important  segment  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  economy.  This  has  been 
true  historically  and  will  long  continue  to  be  so. 
Despite  the  decline  in  number  of  farms  and 
farmers,  agriculture  is  an  expanding  industry  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  This  seeming 
paradox  of  expanding  production  and  a declin- 
ing farm  acreage  and  population  stem  from  the 
large  growth  in  production  efficiency  arising 
from  the  increased  use  of  farm  machinery,  ferti- 
lizers, off-farm  services,  conservation  programs, 
and  other  forms  of  improved  technology.  Fur- 
ther increases  in  efficiencies  are  expected  to  oc- 
cur over  the  next  40  years.  It  is  expected  that 


total  consumption  of  farm  products  will  rise  as 
the  population  of  the  region  and  Nation  rises. 
Gains  in  personal  income  are  tending  to  increase 
per  capita  demands  for  protein  foods,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  Export  markets,  as  well  as  domestic, 
show  a potential  for  growth.  These  trends 
should  work  to  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
advantage  since  it  is  a large  producer  of  many 
commodities  that  have  a growing  market.  Also, 
the  area  has  a potential  for  future  production 
that  is  much  greater  than  its  present  production. 
However,  future  production  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  should  be  closely  coordinated 
to  national  and  export  demands  and  to  best  use 
of  available  resources. 

National  Production  Requirements 

National  production  requirements  for  crop 
and  livestock  products  for  future  years  were  de- 
veloped by  the  Eo  siomic  Research  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  Section  sum- 
marizes the  more  complete  and  detailed  reports 
of  ERS  as  they  relate  to  agricultural  production 
requirements  at  the  national  level.  Assumptions 
used  by  ERS  in  the  development  of  national 
production  requirements  were,  as  a whole,  con- 
sistent with  the  assumptions  developed  by  the 
U.  S.  Study  Commission  and  presented  herein 
for  the  Southeast  River  Basins.  Specific  assump- 
tions and  findings  made  by  ERS  are  stated  below. 

Economic  Base 

Over  the  40-year  period,  1960  to  2000,  the 
pressure  for  agricultural  expansion  may  be  such 
as  to  improve  the  comparative  advantage  of  ag- 
ricultural production  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. A substantial  increase  in  world  trade  of 
agricultural  products  is  also  likely  to  occur.  Pro- 
jections of  foreign  commercial  demand  for 
United  States  farm  products  take  into  considera- 
tion the  likely  trends  of  production  in  other 
surplus-producing  areas  and  the  ability  of  these 
areas  to  help  meet  world  needs.  They  take  into 
account  also  the  trends  in  industrial  use  of  farm 
products  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  industrial 
substitutes  for  these  farm  products.  The  rough 
projections  of  foreign  commercial  demand  for 
selected  United  States  agricultural  products  in 
the  years  1975  and  2000  allow  for  (1)  world 
population  growth  in  accordance  with  the  1958 
revised  United  Nations  projections  using  the 
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medium  assumptions  of  3.8  billion  for  1975  and 
6.3  billion  for  2000  (from  2.9  billion  in  1960) ; 
(2)  absence  of  major  wars  resulting  in  wide- 
spread devastation  of  all  types  of  agricultural 
resources  or  large  population  losses;  (3)  some 
continued  improvement  in  real  per  capita  in- 
come; (4)  continued  expansion  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  capital  and  land  resources  to  agricultural 
production  are  about  in  line  with  population 
growth  except  in  the  Far  East,  where  half  of  the 
world  population  lives  and  where  resources  are 
most  seriously  limited;  and  (5)  a continuation 
of  present  levels  of  food  consumption  except  in 
countries  of  lowest  per  capita  income,  where 
some  improvement  in  the  diet  may  be  required 
to  maintain  stability. 

Agricultural  Crop  and  Livestock  Production 

The  domestic  requirements  for  crop  and  live- 
stock products  in  the  United  States  were  projec- 
ted for  1975  and  2000  within  the  assumed  eco- 


nomic base  for  these  years.  They  represent  slight 
modihcation  of  projections  previously  developed 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  minor  devia- 
tions from  previous  projections  result  from  pop- 
ulation assumptions  provided  by  the  Study  Com- 
mission, which  deviate  from  population  assump- 
tions used  previously  by  £RS.  It  was  assumed 
that  by  1975,  personal  income  in  the  United 
States  would  have  risen  to  such  levels  that  most 
consumers  would  have  the  kind  of  diet  they 
wanted.  Consequently,  changes  in  per  capita 
demand  resulting  from  further  changes  in  in- 
come beyond  the  projected  1975  level  would  be 
negligible.  Thus,  projected  increases  in  domestic 
requirements  after  1975  largely  reflect  only  the 
influence  of  population  growth.  By  and  large, 
recent  price  relationships  between  the  individual 
commodities  are  assumed  to  continue.  In  addi- 
tion to  changes  in  income  and  population,  other 
factors  influence  trends  in  consumption  of  farm 


TABLE  3.27 

Par  Capita  Utilhtation  of  Major  Farm  Products  in  tha  Unitad  Statas' 

(pounds) 


Commodity 

ItM 

ItM 

Itu 

Projection 
1I7S  mid  2000 

Crops 

Food  grains 

Wheat 

‘267,0 

225.0 

213.0 

204,0 

Rice  (rough  basis) - 

11.8 

10.1 

11.4 

14.8 

Vegetables  (farm  weight  equivalent)* 

223.8 

225,5 

226.2 

254.8 

Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  dry  beans. 

128.9 

124.9 

118.9 

100.0 

Fruit  and  nuts  (farm  weight  equivalent)* 

190.1 

200.2 

189.6 

212.2 

Citrus 

73.3 

86.0 

74.4 

118.0 

Sugar  crops  (raw  value) 

Oil  crops 

100,8 

96.3 

98.1 

103.5 

Soyl>eans 

72.0 

102.0 

144.0 

144.0 

Flaxseed 

16.8 

11.2 

16.8 

11.2 

Peanuts  (farmers’  stock  basis) 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

9.2 

Cotton 

30.9 

25.4 

22.2 

30.3 

Tobacco* 

12.0 

12.1 

11.5 

13.5 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal* 

132.0 

165.6 

156.6 

192.2 

Lamb  and  mutton* 

8.5 

9.7 

8.5 

9.6 

Pork* 

122.7 

104.5 

105.2 

127.4 

Dairy  products  (fat  solids  basis) 

741.0 

700.0 

688.0 

746.0 

Poultry* 

35.4 

40.0 

47.5 

45.5 

Eggs* 

32.4 

31.3 

29.1 

30.3 

NOTES:  1 Source:  S|>erial  atudy  by  Economic  Rcecnrch  Service,  V.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  U.  8.  Study  Commiaeion. 

* Commerciiu,  for  freah  market  and  proeeaainK. 

* Baaed  on  population  over  15  yean  of  age,  69.5  percent  of  total  population. 

* Live  weight. 

* Doien. 
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products,  though  to  a lesser  degree.  Nutritional 
and  medical  findings,  food  fads,  and  develop* 
ment  of  synthetic  materials  have  influenced  past 
trends  in  consumption,  although  their  influence 
is  difficult  to  measure  quantitatively.  These  and 
other  intangible  factors  will  continue  to  affect 
growth  in  the  demand  for  farm  products  in  the 
future. 

Basis  of  Projactions 

Basically,  the  method  followed  was  to  project 
requirements  per  person  for  all  major  crop  and 
livestock  products.  Estimates  of  total  require- 
ments were  derived  by  multiplying  the  result- 
ing per  capita  estimates  for  each  commodity  by 
the  projected  population.  Per  capita  require- 

TABLE 3.28 


Changes  in  Farm  Product  Utilization  in  the  United  States' 
(Index  numbers,  1954=100) 


■Km 

iwo 

I9S4 

lifts 

Projeetlona 

l»7ft 

2000 

Domestic  utilization  of  all  farm  products 
(USA) 

96 

100 

106 

160 

257 

Food 

93 

100 

107 

1.57 

263  < 

Nonfood 

118 

100 

101 

174 

280  1 

Livestock  products 
Food 

89 

100 

107 

159 

1 

255 

Moat  animals. 

87 

100 

104 

164 

264 

Dairy  products 

94 

100 

107 

150 

241 

Poultry - 

80 

100 

129 

171 

276 

Eggs 

96 

100 

99 

140 

226 

Nonfood 

114 

100 

86 

108 

173 

Crops 

Food - 

99 

100 

107 

154 

248  1 

Cereals  and  potatoes . . 

97 

100 

102 

132 

212 

Fruits  and  vegetables. 

105 

100 

113 

167 

269 

Nonfood 

107 

100 

113 

140 

226 

Feed  and  seed 

105 

100 

117 

135 

216  ; 

Other 

112 

100 

100 

167 

269  t 

Exports,  total 

96 

100 

136 

155 

240  * 

Livestock  exports 

89 

100 

126 

100 

100  > 

Crop  exports 

101 

100 

138 

167 

271 

[ 

Imports,  total 

112 

100 

114 

160 

257  i 

Livestock  imports 

162 

100 

159 

160 

257 

Crop  imports 

102 

100 

105 

160 

257  ■ 

Total  utilization* 

94 

100 

108 

159 

255  ’ 

Livestock 

90 

100 

104 

152 

242 

Crop - 

103 

100 

107 

146 

236  ! 

NOTES:  ' Source:  Special  ituily  by  Economic  Reeearch  Service,  V.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  V.  8.  Study  Commiwion. 
* Domestic  utilisation,  excluding  stock  changes,  plus  exports  and  minus  imports. 
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ments  for  particular  farm  products  were  esti- 
mated by  relating  consumption  to  projected  per 
capita  income  levels.  Income  elasticities  of  de- 
mand were  statistically  estimated  for  all  of  the 
major  farm  commodities.  The  coefficients  ob- 
tained in  these  studies  were  used  to  estimate  per 
capita  requirements  in  1975  and  2000. 

Projactions 

The  projected  per  capita  utilization  rates  of 
major  farm  products  in  the  United  States  are 
shown  in  Table  3.27.  The  projections  are  for 
1975  with  the  assumption  that  these  rates  will 
continue  to  2000.  The  relative  changes  in  farm 
product  utilization  for  1950,  1954,  and  1958  and 
as  projected  for  1975  and  2000  are  shown  in 


Table  3.28,  by  indices.  The  projected  require- 
ments for  farm  products  broken  down  by  do- 
mestic and  export  requirements  for  farm  prod- 
ucts show  the  total  United  States  production  re- 
quirements for  the  past  and  for  1975  and  2000. 

Projected  requirements  within  the  economic 
base  outlined  above  indicate  that  the  domestic 
market  for  farm  products  in  1975  will  be  90  per- 
cent above  1954  consumption  levels.  By  2000, 
domestic  utilization  will  be  200  percent  higher 
than  in  1954.  The  projected  growth  in  domestic 
requirements  for  farm  products  (both  food  and 
nonfood)  is  approximately  12  percent  greater 
than  the  advances  in  population  projected  for 
both  1975  and  2000.  The  difference  reflects  in- 
creased consumption  per  person,  including  the 
continuing  trend  toward  higher  cost  foods  as, 
for  example,  toward  red  meats  and  fruits  and 
vegetables.  These  changes  improve  the  quality 
of  the  diet  but  add  nothing  to  the  number  of 
calories  or  pounds  of  food  consumed  per  capita. 
The  projected  increase  in  utilization  also  in- 
volves a small  gain  in  per  capita  use  of  fats  and 


a continued  decline  in  per  capita  consumption 
of  cereals  and  potatoes.  These  trends  may  be 
modified  by  developments  in  nutrition  and  medi- 
cine that  affect  food  consumption  patterns. 

The  increase  in  requirements  for  livestock  pro- 
duction is  considerably  greater  than  the  increase 
in  those  for  crops.  Due  to  the  amount  of  im- 
provement anticipated  in  feeding  efficiencies,  the 
expected  increase  in  livestock  production  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  projected  increase  in 
feed  requirements.  Imports  of  farm  products  are 
projected  at  60  to  95  percent  above  the  1954 
volume  by  1975  and  from  90  to  more  than  200 
percent  above  1954  by  the  year  2000.  The  major 
agricultural  import  items  are  coffee,  cocoa,  tea, 
bananas,  and  sugar. 

Foreifry  R*quir*m«nh 

Projections  of  forestry  requirements  and  other 
related  data  were  developed  as  a special  study 
for  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission,  Southeast  River 
Basins,  by  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  For  national  requirements,  the 


TABLE  3.29 


Uniftfll  Stafas  Raquiremants  for  Farm  Products  for  Domastie  Usa  and  Nat  Export' 


Item 

Unit 

Per  capita 
iiUllaedoii 

Demeetlc 

Net  esperte 

Demeetlc  end 
net  eiperta 

2000 

1075 

2000 

1070 

2000 

1070 

2000 

Beef  and  veal 

lb,  live 

192.2 

45,167 

73,036 

45,167 

73,036 

Lamb  and  mutton 

weight 
lb.  live 

9.6 

2,256 

3.648 

2,256 

3,648 

Pork 

weight 
11).  live 

127.4 

29,939 

48,412 

29,939 

48,412 

Dairy  products 

weight 
lb.  fat 

746.0 

175,310 

283,480 

175.310 

283,480 

Poultry.. 

solids 
lb.  live 

45.5 

10,692 

17.290 

10,692 

17,290 

Eggs 

weight 

no. 

363.6 

85,446 

138.168 

85,446 

138,168 

Wheat 

l)U. 

3.4 

799 

1,292 

310 

450 

1,109 

1,742 

Cotton 

bale 

0.0606 

>14.241 

>23,028 

>5,000 

>8,000 

>19,241 

>31,028 

Oil  crops 

lb. 

164.4 

38,634 

62,472 

15,300 

21,890 

53,934 

84,362 

Fruits  and  nuts 

lb. 

212.2 

49,867 

80,6.36 

_ . 

49,867 

80,636 

Vegetables 

II). 

254.8 

59,878 

96,824 

. . 

59,878 

96,824 

Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
dry  beans 

11). 

100.0 

23,500 

38,000 

23,500 

38,000 

Tobacco  (69.5  j)crcent  of 
total  population) 

II). 

13.5 

2,205 

3,565 

532 

600 

2,737 

4,165 

NOTES:  I Source:  Special  atudy  by  Economic  Research  Service,  I!.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  U.  S.  Study  Committion. 
* In  thousands. 
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Forest  Service  published  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  growth  which  would  be  needed  to  meet  the 
national  potential  demand  for  timber  in  2000 
were  used.* 

"The  medium  projection  of  needed  growth 
was  geared  to  a population  estimate  of  275 
million  in  the  year  2000,  a gross  national 
product  of  1,200  billion  dollars  (195S  prices), 
continued  availability  of  timber  products  at 
relative  price  levels  approximating  those  of 
recent  years,  and  the  assumption  that  indus- 
trial timber  products  would  maintain  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  national  economy." 

The  above  assumptions  used  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice publication  were  below  those  developed  by 
the  Study  Commission  for  population  and  gross 
national  product.  However,  with  the  assumptions 
used,  the  Forest  Service  shows  a national  needed 
growth  in  2000  as  follows: 


> Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Timber 
Resources  for  America's  Future,  Forest  Resource  Report 
14,  January  1958. 


Kind  of  timber  Needed  growth 

Sawtimber  (billion  bd.  ft.) 

Eastern  softwoods 4S.1 

Eastern  hardwoods  29,1 

Western  species SS.2 

Total 105.4 

Growing  stock  (billion  cu.  ft.) 

Eastern  softwoods 8.3 

Eastern  hardwoods  7.8 

Western  species 6.4 

Total  ^ 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  study  made  for  the 

U.  S.  Study  Commission,  Southeast  River  Ba- 

sins, points  out  that  needed  national  forestry 
growth  will  not  be  achieved  unless  much  greater 
nationwide  forestry  efforts  are  activated.  Large 
increases  in  growth  are  particularly  needed  from 
areas  such  as  Southeast  River  Basins  where  tim- 
ber growing  and  market  conditions  are  espe- 
cially favorable.  The  shaie  of  the  needed  national 
growth  in  total  growing  stock  which  might  rea- 
sonably be  allocated  to  Southeast  River  Basins 


TABLE  3.30 

United  States  Production  of  Major  Farm  Products' 


Commo^NCy 

Unit 

Productien 

Projected  requirement 

Avernfe 

1940.44 

ATerng« 

IN9.49 

Average 

1990^ 

Average 

1999.99 

1975 

2900 

Livestock  products 
Meat  animals 
Beef  and  veui*  . . 

million  lb. 

18.033 

19.064 

24,819 

27,757 

45,167 

73,036 

Lnnil)  and  mutton*  . 

million  lb. 

2.142 

1.580 

1,405 

1,601 

2,256 

3,648 

Pork* 

million  lb. 

20,319 

18,685 

19,279 

19,644 

29,9.39 

48,412 

Dairy  pro<iucts* 

million  lb. 

115,415 

116.623 

117,654 

124,764 

175,310 

283,480 

Poultry*  * . 

million  lb. 

4,073 

4,5.33 

5,750 

7,487 

10,692 

17,290 

Eggs.. 

million 

48,6.59 

.55,724 

58,382 

60,783 

85,446 

138,168 

Crop,  nonfeed 

Wheat 

million  bu. 

926 

1,202 

1,094 

1,096 

1,109 

1,742 

Rice 

thousand  cwt. 

27,380 

35,485 

50,026 

49,168 

58,350 

93,820 

Cotton 

thousand  Itnles 

11,957 

12,104 

14,089 

13,042 

19,241 

31,028 

Oil  crops* 

million  lb. 

12,966 

18,816 

21,493 

32,679 

53,934 

84,362 

Citrus  fruits* 

million  lb. 

10,726 

13,251 

13,250 

14,295 

27,730 

44,875 

Vegetables* 

million  lb. 

51,928 

57,871 

56,697 

61,. 523 

83,378 

134,824 

Tobacco 

million  lb. 

1,497 

2,072 

2,184 

1,015 

2,737 

4,165 

Other  fruits  and  nuts* 

million  lb. 

3,131 

3,584 

2,876 

3,221 

3,196 

5,168 

NOTES;  1 Source:  Special  study  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  U.  S.  Study  Commission. 

> Live. weight  basis. 

‘ Milk  basis. 


* Chickens,  broilers,  and  turkeys. 

0 Peanuts,  soybeans,  and  flaxse^. 

• Oranges  and  grapefruit. 

r Includes  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  dry  beans, 
> Peaches  and  pecans. 
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area  can  realistically  be  grown  in  the  area.  Com- 
mission goals  for  sawtimber  were  set  substanti- 
ally below  levels  which  would  have  been  ex- 
pected on  the  basis  of  past  performance  and  the 
inherent  sawtimber  production  capabilities  of 
the  area.  Projected  levels  recognize  that  the  area 
timber  has  been  cut  excessively  in  the  past  and 
that  a buildup  of  growing  stock  must  be  accom- 
plished before  efficient  sawtimber  production  can 
be  maintained.  Western  sections  of  the  country 
now  have  large  sawtimber  reserves  which  can  be 
advantageously  marketed  throughout  the  Nation 
during  the  next  40  years.  The  marketing  ad- 
vantages of  the  West  will  dissipate,  however,  as 
its  mature  timber  is  harvested,  and  both  regions 
enter  a ]>eriod  of  sustained  yield  production. 

Allocation  of  a Share  of  National  Require- 
ments to  Southeast  River  Basins  Area 

Crop  and  Livattock 

The  Economic  Research  Service  made  projec- 
tions of  crop  and  livestock  production  require- 
ments in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  based 
on  consideration  of;  (1)  Projections  of  national 
requirement,  (2)  past  production  trends  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  in  relation  to  per- 
centage of  total  United  States  production,  (3) 


consultation  with  commodity  specialists  in  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  (4)  limited 
inquiry  as  to  the  expected  production  in  com- 
|ieting  regions  of  the  Nation.  Requirements  for 
feed  production  were  derived  from  livestock 
product  requirements,  taking  into  consideration 
feed  imports  from  other  regions,  and  projected 
improvement  in  feeding  efficiencies.  Details  of 
the  ERS  projections  for  the  Southeast  River  Ba- 
sins area  are  shown  in  Table  3.31.  The  ERS  allo- 
cation of  a Southeast  River  Basins  area  share  also 
considered  production  and  marketing  technol- 
»jgy,  other  economic  forces,  and  their  differential 
regional  effects  on  production  trends.  Additional 
comments  made  by  ERS  on  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  share  were  as  follows: 

“Stability  of  production  trends  for  most  com- 
modities suggest  that  the  1975  projections  may 
be  limited  to  relatively  minor  errors.  The  aggre- 
gate error  for  all  commodities  will  be  less  than 
for  individual  commodities.  Hence,  for  purposes 
of  the  Study  Commission,  the  1975  projections 
seem  to  be  reasonably  adequate.  Because  of  the 
dearth  of  knowledge  concerning  the  production 
ami  marketing  technology  that  will  become  avail- 
able between  1975  and  2000,  the  estimates  for  the 
year  2000  are  merely  extensions  of  the  1975  pro- 
jections. Rather  wide  margins  of  error  are  likely, 


TABLE  3.31 

Projected  Need  for  Agricultural  Production  in  Southeast  River  Basins  Area' 


Prodaet  or 
eonunodltjr 
griMip 


Unit 


Projected  U.  S. 
requlremenu 
1975  2000 


Projected 
(hare  of  U.S. 
requirement 
4-State  SERB 

area  area 

(percent) 


Projected 
SERB  area 
requirements 
1975  2000 


Beef  and  veal*  _ — million  lb.  45.167 

Lamb  and  mutton* ..  million  Ib.  2,256 

Pork*  _ ..  million  lb.  29,939 

Dairy  products* million  lb.  175,310 

Poultry*  t _ --  million  lb.  10,692 

Eggs  million  85,464 

Cotton thousand  bales  19,241 

Oil  crops* million  lb.  53,934 

Vegetables* million  lb.  83,378 

Tobacco million  Ib.  2,737 

Other  fruits  and  nuts* million  Ib.  3,196 


NOTES:  > Source:  Special  study  by  Economic  Research 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  U.  S.  Study  Commission. 

* Live-weight  basis. 

* Milk  basis. 

* Chickens,  broilers,  and  turkeys. 


73,036 

55 

1.9 

858 

1,388 

3,648 

0.5 

0.02 

0.5 

0.7 

48,412 

6.5 

3.1 

928 

1501 

283.480 

3.6 

1.5 

2.630 

4.252 

*17590 

28.0 

11.2 

1,197 

1,936 

138,168 

9.0 

3.1 

2,649 

4583 

51,028 

6.5 

2.9 

564 

911 

T84362 

5.0 

2.8 

1,488 

2,334 

134524 

12.0 

3.4 

2.834 

4584 

4,165 

16.0 

8.3 

227 

345 

5,168 



.... 

.... 

» Broilers  35  percent  X 0.627;  chickens  12  per- 
cent X 0.201;  and  turkeys  2 percent  X 0.172. 

* Peanuts,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed. 

r Soybeans  3.0  percent  X 0.89  and  peanuts  50  percent 
X 0.049. 

* Includes  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  dry  beans. 

■ Peaches. 
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but  there  may  be  some  basis  for  refinement 
after  studies  concerned  with  production  are  de- 
veloped." 

The  preceding  Tables  3.27-3.31  inclusive  were 
taken  as  reported  from  the  ERS  special  study  in- 
cluding units  of  commodities  and  data  reported. 
All  remaining  tables  follow  the  procedures  set 
forth  by  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission,  Southeast 
River  Basins.  Units  of  production  are  standard- 
ized with  the  same  unit  for  a given  commodity 
remaining  constant. 


Adjustments  by  U.  S.  Study  Commission, 
Southeast  River  Basins 

The  Commission  held  some  reservations  about 
projected  per  capita  consumption  rates  and  na- 
tional crop  and  livestock  requirements  of  some 
commodities.  However,  no  changes  were  made 
in  these  items.  Following  study  and  review  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  production  require- 
ments developed  by  ERS,  the  Commission  made 
some  revisions  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  share.  Part  of  this  revision  was  based  on  a 


Forest  Products 

Based  on  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  special  study, 
the  U.  S.  Study  Commission,  Southeast  River 
Basins,  developed  the  needed  national  growth 
or  share  of  timber  from  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  for  the  year  2000.  The  Southeast 
River  Basins  timber  requirements  or  needs  are 
as  follows: 

Kind  of  Umber  Needed  growth 

(billion  cu.  ft.) 

Growing  stock 

Softwoods 1 .6 

Hardwoods  0.6 


detailed  historical  study  of  the  local  area,  studies 
and  projections  made  by  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  region,  and  comments  of  local  professional 
agricultural  workers.  Also,  an  effort  was  made  to 
firm  up  the  ERS  data;  in  some  cases,  grouped 
items  such  as  oil  crops  were  divided  into  the 
major  types  of  oil  crops  grown  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area.  In  other  cases,  additions  were 
made  to  the  ERS  list  in  order  to  more  com- 
pletely cover  enterprises  that  would  likely  be 
produced  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 
Production  requirements  for  cotton,  hay,  and 
feed  grains  were  increased  as  a result  of  the 
Commission  study.  The  adopted  crop  and  live- 
stock production  requirements  are  shown  in 


Total 

22 

Table  3.32. 

TABLE  3.32 

oduction,  Southaast  River  Basins  Area 

Crop  and  Livestocli  Pr 

Item 

Unit 

1959 

production* 

Projected  SERB'  area 
1975 

requirements 

2000 

Crops 

Cotton 

lb. 

SI9B2S.000 

520,000.000 

750,000,000 

Tobacco 

lb. 

122,684.951 

227,000,000 

545,000,000 

Peanuts  

— - lb 

618625,557 

1621600600 

2,075,000,000 

Soybeans . 

bu. 

5,092,094 

1,488,000 

2654,000 

Com 

bu. 

65,198,244 

85,000,000 

152,000,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

2,129569 

5,400,000 

5,400,000 

Small  grain 

_ - — bu. 

15,660,559 

16,000,000 

26,000,000 

All  hay 

— ton 

524,799 

1500,000 

1655600 

Commercial  truck  .. 

— ton 

556,900 

1,025500 

1,660600 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 

lb. 

455,000.000 

858,000,000 

1,588,000,000 

Pork 

lb. 

501,000,000 

928,000,000 

1601,000,000 

Lamb  and  mutton  . 

lb. 

644,000 

500,000 

700,000 

Poultry  

lb. 

867,000,000 

1,197,000,000 

1,956,000600 

Egg* - - 

doi. 

164,600,000 

220600,000 

557,000,000 

Milk 



1600,000,000 

2,650,000,000 

4552,000600 

* Source:  1959  Preliminary  Ceniui  of  Agriculture. 
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Commodity  Requirements 

Total  agricultural  output  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  is  projected  to  increase  in  the 
aggregate  for  most  individual  commodities.  This 
projected  amount  is  the  requirements  of  the 
area  to  meet  its  share  of  local  and  national  re- 
quirements including  exports.  Farm  operators  of 
the  area  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pro- 
duce more  of  some  commodities  and  less  of  some 
others  than  the  amount  shown  as  the  require- 
ments. However,  the  resources  of  the  area  are 
such  that  the  requirements  could  be  produced 
should  it  be  profitable  for  farmers  to  do  so.  In- 
creased production  in  the  area  can  and  likely 
will  occur  from  shifts  in  acreages  of  crops  and 
in  numbers  of  livestock,  and  from  increased 
yields  per  acre  of  crops  and  per  head  of  live- 
stock. Based  on  the  share  allocated  to  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area,  63  percent  more  cotton 
will  need  to  be  produced  in  1975  than  was  pro- 
duced in  1959.  By  the  year  2000,  cotton  produc- 
tion would  need  to  increase  by  135  percent  above 
1959  production.  However,  with  a substantial 
increase  in  yield,  only  a small  additional  acre- 
age of  cotton  will  be  needed  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area.  The  relative  changes  in  re- 
quirements by  commodities  are  shown  in  Table 
3.33. 

TABLE  3.33 

Index  of  Production  Reouiroments  by  Commodities 
for  Southeast  River  Basins  Area 
(index  numbers,  1959=  100) 


Itrm  Projectioni  for 

1975  2000 

Crops 

Cotton  165  255 

Tobacco  185  281 

Peanuts  194  504 

Soybeans  48  75 

Com  „ 150  202 

Sweet  potatoes 160  254 

.‘imall  grain 117  190 

All  hay 229  550 

Commercial  truck 191  509 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 197  519 

Pork  185  500 

Lamb  and  mutton  78  109 

Poultry 158  225 

Eggs  154  217 

Milk  175  285 


Cotton 

The  percentage  of  the  national  cotton  produc- 
tion originating  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  has  decreased  rapidly  over  the  past  20  years. 
The  decline  resulted  from  a marked  economic 
advantage  of  western  producers,  the  prevalence 
of  small  farms  not  then  adapted  to  mechaniza- 
tion, problems  of  insect  control,  growth  of  com- 
petitive enterprises,  shifts  to  nonfarm  employ- 
ment, acreage-control  programs,  and  other  fac- 
tors. Should  the  rate  of  decline  of  the  past  few 
years  continue,  the  study  area  would  be  out  of 
cotton  production  around  the  year  2000  or  be- 
fore. There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  improving  cotton- 
production  methods,  is  increasing  size  of  farms, 
is  obtaining  higher  yields,  and  is  thereby  be- 
coming more  competitive  with  other  regions. 
Present  control  programs  that  allow  for  a shift- 
ing of  allotted  acres  will  help  to  stabilize  cotton 
acreage  in  the  better  cotton-producing  areas  or 
on  the  farms  better  adapted  to  specialization 
within  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  After 
1975,  the  production  in  competing  western  areas 
may  be  restricted  by  the  availability  of  needed 
land  and  water  resources.  The  future  cotton  re- 
quirements estimated  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  can  be  produced  with  a relatively 
small  number  of  specialized  producers  who 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  other  regions 
and  with  other  local  alternatives  for  the  use 
of  land. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco  production  has  increased  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  over  the  past  20  years. 
Flue-cured  and  shade  tobacco  are  the  types  most 
commonly  grown  in  the  study  area.  Changes  in 
demand  for  some  types  of  tobacco  may  affect  fu- 
ture output  in  local  areas.  However,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  total  tobacco  requirements  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  will  increase  with 
the  total  growing  national  and  export  markets. 

P«anuh 

Peanut  acreage  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  has  decreased  considerably  since  its  peak 
during  World  War  II.  However,  production  has 
not  decreased  to  the  same  extent  as  has  acreage. 
Types  of  peanuts  grown  in  the  study  area  in- 
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dude  Spanish,  Virginia  bunch,  and  runners. 
They  are  used  for  confectionary  purposes,  for 
making  peanut  butter,  and  for  cooking  oil.  De- 
mand for  all  of  these  products  will  increase  with 
the  growth  in  population,  especially  with  the 
large  increase  in  the  world  need  for  oil.  Require- 
ments for  peanuts  from  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  are  in  line  with  increased  national 
requirements  and  will  allow  the  area  to  pro- 
duce about  the  same  percentage  of  national  pro- 
duction in  the  future  as  is  now  produced. 

Soybeans 

Soybean  production  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  has  increased  over  the  past  few  years 
more  rapidly  than  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  Due  to  future  competition  from  other 
cash  crops  and  livestock  enterprises  and  other 
uses  of  available  land  resources,  soybean  produc- 
tion in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  ex- 
pected to  decrease  as  other  enterprises  increase 
in  importance.  The  picture  for  the  Southeast, 
as  a whole,  would  not  necessarily  be  the  same  as 
for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  The  South- 
east may  well  increase  the  future  production  of 
soybeans  while  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
decreases.  At  the  same  time,  some  basins  within 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  may  increase 
soybean  production  while  other  basins  may  de- 
crease production. 

Com 

In  the  past,  the  harvested  corn  acreage  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  has  been  equal  to 
about  half  the  total  harvested  cropland  acreage. 
In  the  future,  this  proportion  is  expected  to  de- 
crease to  a third  or  less  of  the  total  harvested 
cropland  acreage.  However,  with  the  expected 
improvement  in  yields,  corn  production  is  ex- 
pected to  double  the  1959  output  by  2000.  Even 
so,  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  will  remain 
deficit  in  terms  of  com  needs  and  will  import 
25  to  30  percent  or  more  of  its  future  total  corn 
and  other  feed-grain  needs. 

Sweet  Potatoes 

In  the  past,  commercial  production  of  sweet 
potatoes  has  been  a minor  enterprise  and  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  so  in  the  future.  However,  the 
increase  in  population  projected  for  the  study 
area  will  increase  the  requirements  for  this  com- 


motlity.  Most  of  the  requirements  for  this  item 
will  be  produced  in  selected  areas  and  by  a small 
number  of  commercial  truck  farmers. 

Small  Grain 

Much  of  the  small  grain  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  is  grown  for  fall  grazing  and 
then  is  allowed  to  mature  and  is  harvested  for 
grain  in  the  spring.  With  increases  in  livestock 
enterjirises  (Tables  3.32  and  3.33),  some  small 
grain  will  continue  to  be  planted  for  this  dual 
purpose.  As  a whole,  the  total  small  grain  acre- 
age is  projected  to  decrease  in  the  future.  Ho^tf- 
ever,  total  production  will  increase  due  to  in- 
creased yields.  Most  of  the  future  requirements 
for  small  grain  in  the  study  area  are  for  feed- 
grain  purposes. 

All  Hay 

Increased  hay  requirements  for  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  are  needed  for  the  projected 
increase  in  livestock.  Not  only  will  additional 
hay  be  needed,  but  also  shifts  are  needed  in  the 
kinds  of  hay  crops  grown.  It  is  projected  that 
hay  production  requirements  in  the  year  2000 
will  be  3.5  times  present  production.  While  a 
part  of  this  production  may  come  from  hay 
crops,  a part  of  the  hay  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  harvested  forages  in  the  form  of  silage  or 
other  high-producing  roughages.  This  may  make 
it  possible  for  the  total  roughage  output  to  ex- 
ceed the  requirements  on  the  acreage  projected 
as  needed. 

Fruih  and  Nidt 

Fruit  and  nut  production  — largely  peaches 
and  pecans  — in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
has  varied  widely  over  the  past  20  years.  It  is 
projected  that  the  total  fruit  and  nut  acreage 
will  remain  at  about  the  1959  level  until  1975 
and  will  then  increase  slightly  until  2000.  Some 
overall  improvement  is  projected  in  per  acre 
yields.  It  is  expected  that  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  will  be  able  to  supply  about  the 
same  percentage  of  total  national  fruit  and  nut 
requirements  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Commercial  Truck  Crops 

The  Southeast  River  Basins  area  has  very  little 
seasonal  market  advantage  over  areas  farther 
north  in  the  production  of  commercial  truck 
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crops.  It  is  at  a disadvantage  to  southern  Florida 
in  this  respect.  The  increased  requirements  al- 
lotted to  the  area  will  be  needed  for  the  in- 
creased local  population  and  as  a substitute  for 
some  products  now  imported  into  the  area  from 
distant  production  areas.  With  the  growing  na- 
tional population,  there  will  be  a need  for  shifts 
in  the  origin  of  truck  crops  into  some  of  the 
large  and  more  deficit  national  markets.  Most  of 
the  increased  protluction  of  truck  crops  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  will  be  for  the  fresh 
markets.  However,  specialized  production  for 
processed  vegetables  may  occur  in  a limited  num- 
ber of  areas,  especially  the  Suwannee  and 
Ochlockonee  basins. 

Miscellaneous  and  Other  Crops 

Most  of  the  acreage  of  miscellaneous  and 
other  crops  is  used  for  products  for  home  con- 
sumption or  as  livestock  feed.  The  amount  of 
this  type  of  production  will  remain  small  and 
will  be  of  little  commercial  value. 

Beef  and  Veal 

Beef  cattle  production  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  has  been  increasing  since  the  late 
1930’s.  Improvements  in  pasture  production  and 
control  of  animal  diseases  have  been  contrib- 
uting factors.  Acreage  control  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  peanuts  has  necessitated  a shift  to  other 
enterprises.  F?rm  labor  shortages  have  encour- 
aged some  farmers  to  shift  into  beef  cattle  pro- 
duction. At  the  same  time,  part-time  farming 
has  led  to  beef  cattle  on  some  farms  due  to  its 
low  labor  requirements.  Industrialization  and 
increases  in  per  capita  income  in  the  region 
have  stimulated  a demand  for  beef  and  veal. 
Since  these  developments  affecting  demand  are 
expected  to  continue,  the  area  will  need  to  make 
a large  increase  in  beef  and  veal  production. 
Even  with  a tripling  of  production  by  the  year 
2000  and  with  a doubling  of  Southeast  River 
Basins  population  by  the  same  year,  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  will  not  be  producing 
sufficient  beef  to  supply  its  own  needs.  Just  as 
the  area  is  a deficit  producer  now,  it  will  also 
be  one  in  the  year  2000  but  not  by  as  large  a 
percentage  as  at  present. 

Pork 

During  the  last  20  years  commercial  pork  pro- 
duction has  increased  in  the  Southeast  River 


Basins  area.  Consumption  of  pork  in  the  area 
has  always  been  high  and  is  expected  to  continue 
to  be  so.  The  area  is  a deficit  producer  of  pork 
ami  it  is  expected  that  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion requirements  projected  for  the  area  would 
not  change  this  fact.  Increased  pork  production 
will,  to  a great  extent,  parallel  increased  feed- 
grain  production.  Most  future  pork  production 
is  expected  to  be  with  some  type  of  confinement 
feeding.  Pasture  and  grazing  crops  will  likely  be 
used  only  for  breeding  stock. 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

Sheep  production  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  has  been  minor  in  the  past,  so  far 
as  total  United  States  production  is  concerned. 
National  future  requirements  indicate  that  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  need  not  greatly  in- 
crease total  production.  With  other  changes  and 
adjustments  being  made  in  the  study  area  agri- 
culture, it  is  likely  that  sheep  production  will 
do  no  more  than  hold  its  own  in  the  future. 

Poulfry 

The  poultry  industry  — especially  broilers  and 
eggs  — has  increased  rapidly  in  the  past  few 
years,  but  at  perhaps  a slower  rate  than  once 
was  true.  National  requirements  for  both  broil- 
ers and  eggs  will  increase  faster  than  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 
Other  areas  of  the  Southeast  that  have,  and  are 
likely  to  continue  to  have,  a cost  advantage  in 
buying  imported  feed-grains  will  likely  expand 
poultry  protluction  faster  than  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  itself. 

Dairy  Produch 

The  Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  a highly 
deficit  region  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
manufactured  dairy  products.  This  condition  is 
cxpecteil  to  continue.  New  technology  may  make 
further  changes  in  the  national  supply  pattern. 
Production  requirements  indicate  a need  for  the 
study  area  to  almost  double  its  milk  production 
by  1975  and  to  almost  triple  it  by  the  year  2000. 
If  this  is  done,  the  region  would  be  supplying 
all  of  its  fluid  milk  needs  and  some  of  its  product 
needs.  Most  production  by  1975  will  be  fluid 
milk  with  some  surplus  being  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  dairy  products,  especially  ice  creams 
and  frozen  desserts,  The  number  of  cows  is  pro- 
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jected  to  increase  only  slightly,  while  production 
per  cow  will  greatly  improve  by  2000. 

Forest  Products 

Almost  70  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  was  in  forest  in 
1959.  Even  in  the  year  2000,  it  is  projected  that 
62  percent  of  the  total  land  area  will  still  be  in 
woods.  U.  S.  Forest  Service  studies  show  that  55 
percent  of  the  woodland  is  in  some  type  of  pine 
cover,  37  percent  is  in  hardwood  cover,  and  8 
percent  in  an  oak-pine  type  of  cover.  The  full 
productive  capacity  of  commercial  forest  lands 
is  far  from  being  utilized.  However,  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  must  make  better  use  of 
its  productive  capacity  or  it  will  fall  far  short 
of  supplying  the  demands  that  will  be  made  of 
it  by  the  year  2000. 

Current  Production  and  Projected 
Requirements  by  Basins 

Current  crop  and  livestock  production  by 
basins  is  expressed  in  tenns  of  both  1954  and 
1959  output  as  reported  in  the  Census  of  Agri- 
culture. Projected  requirement  by  basins  is  that 
share  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  future 
requirements  allocated  to  the  individual  basins. 
The  share  of  each  commodity  allocated  to  each 
basin  was  further  divided  among  the  physio- 
graphic provinces  within  each  basin.  The  cur- 
rent production  and  the  projected  requirements 
of  each  basin  are  expressed  as  a percentage  of 
the  total  Southeast  River  Basins  area  production 
for  each  commodity  as  shown  in  Table  3.34.  For 
example,  cotton  production  in  Basin  1,  Savan- 
nah basin,  amounted  to  17.2  percent  of  the  total 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  production  in  1959, 
whereas  the  production  requirements  assigned  to 
Basin  1 in  the  year  2000  amount  to  16  percent 
of  the  total  Southeast  River  Basins  area  require- 
ments. In  terms  of  actual  production.  Basin  1 
produced  approximately  55  million  pounds  of 
lint  cotton  in  1959  (Table  3.57)  and  production 
reouirements  for  cotton  from  Basin  1 in  the  year 
2000  amount  to  120  million  pounds  (Table  3.59). 
Since  production  requirements  change  greatly  in 
the  future  time  periotls,  the  relative  changes  be- 
tween basins  are  best  seen  by  the  percentage  re- 
lationships. However,  some  of  the  major  shifts 
in  locations  of  enterprises  may  often  occur  be- 


tween provinces  within  a basin  rather  than  be- 
tween basins.  The  current  and  projected  quan- 
tities of  output  for  each  commodity  by  basins 
are  shown  in  Tables  3.57  through  3.80. 

Method  of  Allocating  Basin  Share 

In  addition  to  1954  and  1959  data  on  produc- 
tion by  basins,  data  were  available  back  to  1930 
on  major  items  from  the  four  land-grant  college 
studies  made  for  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission. 
The.se  same  studies  made  projections  to  1975  and 
2000.  However,  the  projections  were  not  for  re- 
quirements from  the  basins  as  a part  of  national 
requirements.  They  were  projections  of  produc- 
tion conditions  expected  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  in  1975  and  2000.  Considerations 
were  given  to  the  above-mentioned  studies  as  a 
part  of  the  allocation  of  production  require- 
ments to  basins  for  1975  and  2000.  In  addition 
to  the  past  production  history  of  each  basin, 
considerations  were  given  to  the  type  of  soil, 
land  capability,  size  and  location  of  future  mar- 
kets, future  ii'.Justrial  developments  of  the 
basins,  farm  labor  availability  in  the  future,  pro- 
jected numbers  of  farmers,  and  many  other  fac- 
tors. On  the  basis  of  a detailed  analytical  con- 
sideration of  all  these  factors,  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  share  of  national  production  re- 
quirements were  allocated  among  basins  and 
provinces.  Consideration  was  given  only  to  crops, 
and  not  both  crops  and  forestry  products,  in 
terms  of  evaluating  the  physical  potential  of  the 
area.  Sufficient  demand  for  timberland  could 
greatly  reduce  the  area  potential  for  crop  and 
livestock  production. 

The  size  of  each  basin  is  such  that  climate, 
institutional,  or  governmental  factors  would 
have  little  effect  on  making  significant  differ- 
ences in  production  from  one  basin  to  another. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  rationing  of  a share  of 
the  1975  and  2000  requirements  by  basins  be- 
came a judgment  factor.  In  many  cases,  adjust- 
ments needed  were  shifts  in  production  of  some 
row  crops  from  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Piedmont 
provinces  to  the  more  suitable  row  cropland  of 
the  Coastal  Plain.  In  most  cases,  this  type  of  a 
shift  could  be  made  within  basins,  and  a shift 
was  not  needed  between  basins.  All  indications 
arc  that  there  are  more  differences  in  compara- 
tive advantages  between  farm  operators  within 
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TABLE  3.34 

Distribution  of  Total  Production  by  Basins 
(parcant) 


IlMH 

1»M 

1876 

SOM 

ltS4 

list 

1975 

2M0 

Baaln  1 

Bnsln  2 

Crop! 

Cotton.  . - 

15.84 

17.17 

17.00 

16.00 

8.46 

10.42 

9.00 

8.50 

Tobacco 

0.33 

0.25 

0.31 

0.23 

0.61 

10.40 

10.24 

8.86 

Peanuts 

1 ,M 

0.79 

1 .12 

1 .12 

2.56 

3.51 

3.60 

3.60 

Soybeans  

...  30.21 

21.33 

21 .64 

21.59 

5.86 

7.87 

11 .50 

11.57 

Corn * 

9.29 

6.06 

7.50 

7,50 

9.31 

8.27 

8.57 

8.57 

Sweet  potatoes 

5.83 

8.26 

12.26 

12.30 

4.64 

4.83 

4.78 

4.85 

SrnaU  grain 

....  27.06 

33.21 

37.03 

37.02 

11.71 

8.16 

8.00 

8.90 

All  hay . 

...  12.30 

22.34 

22.04 

22.04 

3.13 

5.40 

4.66 

4.65 

Commercial  truck  

5 .76 

10.06 

7.45 

7.14 

3.10 

4.84 

4.29 

3.97 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 

11.00 

11.33 

11.2.5 

11 .25 

5.00 

5.22 

5.10 

5.20 

Pork...  . 

6.00 

6.41 

6.41 

6.40 

8.00 

8.16 

8.16 

8.16 

I^mb  and  mutton.  

1.03 

17.86 

17.60 

17.20 

4.97 

4.80 

4.43 

Poultry 

22.20 

24.39 

24.39 

24.39 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

Eg£l  

15,33 

16.06 

16.04 

15.38 

4.89 

4.81 

3.02 

2.07 

Milk  . 

16.51 

15.95 

15.73 

16.2.5 

5.23 

5.52 

5.06 

4.17 

Basin  S 

Basin  4 

Crops 

Cotton 

. 23.30 

23.08 

23 .50 

22.00 

1.58 

1 .90 

1.50 

1.00 

Tobacco 

15.30 

13.15 

15  36 

11 .96 

16.01 

18.33 

16.00 

16.71 

Peanuts 

8.7« 

7.89 

8.15 

8.15 

0.86 

I.3I 

1.06 

1.23 

Soybeans 

0.56 

12.16 

18.08 

16.12 

0.16 

0.10 

5.10 

5.14 

Com 

. . 19.43 

13.57 

15.89 

15.89 

4.33 

4.77 

4.51 

4.51 

Sweet  potatoes 

31.40 

21 .76 

21.80 

21.60 

5.96 

7,59 

8.76 

6.80 

Small  grain  

. 26.83 

25.11 

22.46 

22.45 

3.30 

0.41 

0.48 

0.49 

Ali  hay... ...  

18.56 

23.03 

22.64 

22  64 

0.93 

2.21 

1.52 

1.52 

Commercial  truck 

12.08 

13  41 

13.27 

13.37 

1.70 

1.25 

1.05 

1.81 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 

17.00 

18.10 

17.74 

tT.7i 

4.00 

4.24 

4.25 

4.25 

Pork 

. . . 16.00 

16.86 

16.88 

18.87 

6.00 

6.52 

6.52 

6.51 

Lamb  and  mutton  

21 .12 

20.80 

20.57 

2.17 

2.40 

2.57 

Poultry..  

29.70 

28.88 

28.88 

28.18 

3.90 

3.68 

3.68 

3.68 

Ewt  . 

21.06 

23.14 

23.10 

22.03 

5.73 

6.00 

5.69 

4.19 

Milk 

.25 .23 

27.00 

26.40 

23.75 

2.48 

3.00 

3.93 

3.75 

Basin  5 

Bnsln  6 

Crops 

Cotton.  

6.61 

7.85 

8 00 

7.00 

2.29 

2.65 

3.00 

2.00 

Tobacco 

. ..  ..  42 ..53 

39  62 

41.71 

46.90 

10.63 

12.46 

10.79 

10.68 

Peanuts  

12.19 

14.38 

11.41 

11  .24 

3.80 

4.10 

3.95 

3.05 

Soybeans.  

2.24 

1 .58 

4.02 

3.98 

1.23 

0.03 

1 .39 

1.41 

Cora 

14.33 

14  .36 

13.87 

13.87 

6.51 

9.03 

7.28 

7.27 

Sweet  potatoes - 

13.94 

23.31 

17.88 

17.88 

5.66 

5.77 

5.50 

5.50 

Small  grain  

11.22 

3.35 

3.76 

3.77 

2.98 

1.17 

1.36 

1.36 

All  hay 

8.01 

6.86 

5.19 

5.22 

3.13 

6.05 

3.96 

3.96 

Commercial  truck  - . . . 

...  39.09 

25.15 

35.11 

36.49 

10.64 

9.87 

11.32 

10.84 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 

13.00 

11 .38 

11.48 

11 .51 

6.00 

5.38 

5.59 

5.59 

Pork - . 

18.00 

15.53 

15.53 

15.53 

6.00 

6.10 

6.U 

6.11 

I<amb  and  mutton.  

9.32 

9.60 

0,57 

3.26 

3.20 

3.14 

Poultry  

1 .90 

1.90 

1 .90 

1 .00 

0.50 

0.49 

0.49 

0.50 

Eniw  

8.05 

7.26 

6.96 

5.24 

5.12 

3.63 

3.04 

2.27 

Milk  ...  . 

7.44 

7.05 

6.74 

5.63 

3.41 

3.68 

3.93 

3.54 

Basin  7 

Basin  8 

Crops 

Cotton  . ..  - 

...  . 2«.77 

24.18 

24,00 

28.50 

15.15 

12.75 

14.00 

15.00 

Tobacco.. 

4 ,14 

5.34 

4.26 

4.20 

0.46 

0.25 

0.43 

0.46 

Peanuts . 

50.96 

51 .92 

50.62 

50.61 

19.37 

16.10 

20.09 

20.10 

Soybeans. 

4 .34 

6.08 

7.58 

7.58 

46.40 

49 .95 

30.00 

30.61 

Cora 

20.35 

28.00 

26.90 

26.91 

16.45 

14.05 

15.48 

15.48 

Sweet  pc'tatoes  ... 

22.24 

22.33 

22,66 

22.63 

10.33 

7.15 

8.32 

8.43 

Small  gram . . 

- . 14.07 

23.15 

20.11 

20.11 

2.83 

5.44 

5.00 

5.00 

All  hay 

4«.74 

27.02 

26.74 

26.73 

7.20 

7.19 

13.25 

13.24 

Commercial  truck 

21 .08 

23.65 

19.59 

19.51 

6.55 

11.77 

7.02 

6.87 

Livestock  priKlucts 

Beef  and  veal  

. . 28.00 

28.06 

28.27 

28.25 

16.00 

16.20 

16.23 

16.20 

Pork . . 

23.00 

22.14 

22.14 

22.13 

17.00 

18.28 

18.25 

18.29 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . 

. . 24.02 

31 .98 

32.00 

32.72 

74.05 

9.32 

9.60 

9.71 

Poultry  . . . 

39.80 

38.66 

38.66 

38.65 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

PllUCl 

27.44 

30.40 

32.67 

35.67 

11.48 

8.70 

8.58 

12.25 

Milk  . 

- . - 24.42 

22.09 

23.32 

26.87 

15.30 

14.72 

14.80 

16.04 
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the  same  basin  than  there  are  between  basins 
as  such.  This  fact  further  complicated  the  prob- 
lem of  allocating  the  total  projected  require- 
ments to  the  various  basins.  In  order  to  make  an 
equitable  allocation  of  projected  production  re- 
quirements between  basins,  the  relationship  of 
the  prcKluction  of  each  basin  for  the  two  latest 
census  periods  was  determined  by  commodities. 
Approximately  the  same  share  of  each  commodi- 
ty was  then  allocated  to  each  basin  for  future 
production  periods. 

Once  the  production  shares  of  all  commodi- 
ties were  developed  for  a basin,  they  were  then 
tried  out  for  size  and  further  consideration  was 
given  to  other  factors  that  might  prevent  the 
particular  basin  from  producing  on  a competi- 
tive basis  the  share  allotted  to  it.  Adjustments 
were  first  made  between  physiographic  provinces 
within  the  basin  and  last  between  basins.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  even  when  a basin 
retained  its  former  percentage  of  the  total  area 
production  of  a given  crop,  this  same  percent- 
age of  the  total  in  the  year  2000  often  meant  a 
doubling  or  more  of  production.  This,  along 
with  shifts  between  provinces  within  the  basin, 
provides  a much  more  difficult  production  job 
for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  and  each 
individual  basin  in  the  future  than  has  been 
true  in  the  past.  Many  of  the  simplest  ways  to 
increase  production  have  already  been  made  by 
many  farm  operators  of  the  various  basins.  Some 
of  these  adjustments  include  shifts  from  mule  to 
tractor  power,  use  of  more  fertilizer,  use  of  high- 
er analysis  fertilizers,  use  of  better  seeds,  and 
use  of  better  weed  and  insect  controls.  Likewise, 
adjustments  have  been  made  in  livestock  produc- 
tion. In  order  to  produce  the  shares  allocated 
to  each  basin  for  future  production  — more  pro- 
duction on  less  land  — the  total  agricultural 
resources  of  each  basin  must  be  used  more 
completely  and  efficiently.  Higher  levels  of  man- 
agement must  be  applied,  and  greater  use  must 
be  made  of  known  and  newly  developed  tech- 
nology. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  production  requirements 
for  the  future  periods  were  "handed  down  from 
above.”  First,  national  requirements  were  de- 
termined. Then  a share  of  the  national  needs 
was  allocated  to  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 
The  Southeast  River  Basins  area  share  was  allo- 
cated to  the  individual  basins  and  then  dis- 


tributed among. the  provinces  and  States  within 
the  basins.  This  procedure  provides  goals  even 
for  small  areas  at  the  local  level.  Present  land 
use  and  production,  by  basins,  was  developed 
from  Census  of  Agriculture  data  and  other 
sources  of  material.  Future  land  uses  were  de- 
veloped by  first  determining  commodity  require- 
ments. Future  yields  were  then  developed.  Yields 
were  divided  into  production  requirements  to 
determine  future  agricultural  land  needs. 

Yield  Data 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  of  different  crops 
varies  between  basins,  between  counties  within 
basins,  and  between  farm  operators  within  coun- 
ties. As  a whole,  there  is  perhaps  more  variation 
in  yields  between  farm  operators  within  a given 
basin  than  there  is  between  basins. 

Projections  of  crop  yields  for  1975  and  2000 
were  based  chiefly  on  results  of  research  of  the 
four  land-grant  colleges  within  the  study  area. 
Also  considered  were  the  projected  yields  given 
in  the  college  studies  and  projected  yields  de- 
veloped by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  appropriate  time  periods.  Major  emphasis 
was  placed  on  projecting  yields  that  farmers 
could  attain  economically  on  the  average  under 
assumed  conditions.  The  major  assumptions 
were:  (1)  There  would  be  greater  use  of  tech- 
nology now  known  by  research  workers;  (2) 
there  would  be  a slightly  increased  rate  of  adop- 
tion of  improved  practices  by  farmers;  (S)  the 
cost-price  relationships  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Study  Commission,  Southeast  River  Basins, 
should  encourage  higher  yields;  (4)  average 
weather  conditions  would  prevail  in  the  projec- 
ted periods;  and  (5)  no  major  wars,  depressions, 
or  other  highly  abnormal  conditions  would  oc- 
cur during  the  projected  periods.  Built  into  the 
yields  is  the  assumption  that  new  technology 
will  be  developed  and  adopted  by  farmers  at 
rates  equal  to  or  slightly  faster  than  the  rates 
of  the  last  few  decades  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  Yields  for  some  selected  items  were 
expressed  as  index  numbers  rather  than  as  spe- 
cific quantities. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  yield  projec- 
tions for  1975  and  2000  are  based  chiefly  on  past 
rates  of  research  accomplishment  and  rates  of 
adoption  of  technology  by  farmers  in  the  South- 
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east  River  Basins  area.  Consequently,  the  yields 
are  conservative  estimates  of  what  might  occur 
under  the  level  of  requirements  for  farm  prod- 
ucts that  are  projected  to  be  needed  from  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  m 1975  and  2000. 
Increased  future  emphasis  on  production  re- 
search, programs  to  accelerate  adoption  of  im- 
proved practices  by  farmers  at  rates  above  those 
assumed,  higher  product  prices,  and  other  fac- 
tors offer  possibilities  of  attainment  of  yield 
levels  much  higher  than  those  used  in  this  study. 
The  average  yield  of  almost  all  commodities  in- 
creased from  1954  to  1959  in  the  study  area. 
Likewise,  all  items  are  projected  to  show  an  im- 
provement from  1959  to  1975,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  from  1975  to  2000.  The  one  exception 
has  to  do  with  tobacco.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
average  yield  in  1959  of  all  types  of  tobacco  was 
1,431  pounds  while  the  projected  yield  for  1975 
is  1,400  pounds.  It  is  expected  that  some  shifts 
will  occur  in  the  types  of  tobacco  now  produced 
in  the  area.  Also,  legal  regulations  may  prohibit 
some  present  chemical  practices  being  used  in 
the  future.  Census  data  by  counties  for  1959  in- 
dicate some  abnormally  high  yields  occurred  in 
some  areas  which  are  not  expected  to  be  repro- 


ducible in  1975  and  2000.  The  1959  tobacco 
yicltl  per  acre  ap|>eared  especially  above  normal 
for  the  Ogeechee  and  Satilla-St.  Marys  basins. 

Yields  by  Basins 

As  shown  in  Table  3.36,  yields  varied  by 
basins  for  each  commodity  in  1959.  The  same 
has  been  true  in  other  past  years.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  attach  yield  variations  between 
basins  to  some  factor  that  will  remain  perma- 
nent in  the  future.  The  variation  in  yields  be- 
tween basins  for  any  given  crop  should  tend  to 
become  less  in  the  future,  due  largely  to  fewer 
farmers,  shift  of  crops  within  basins,  better  ad- 
justment of  crops  to  soils,  improved  knowledge 
on  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  improvement  in 
other  jiroduction  practices.  Consequently,  pro- 
jcctetl  yields  were  developed  only  for  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area.  These  same  yields  are 
exjx?cted  to  be  applicable  for  any  crop  for  any 
basin  or  province  within  basins. 

Use  of  Yields  to  Determine 
Farm  Acreage  Requirements 

For  past  years,  both  acreage  of  land  and  pro- 
duction were  determined  for  any  given  crop 


TABLE  3.3S 

Crop,  Pasture,  and  Timber  Yields  per  Harvested  Acre 


Commodity 

Unit 

Actual* 

1954 

1959 

Projected 

1975  2000 

Cotton  lint  . , - — 

lb. 

530 

382 

500 

700 

Tobacco  — ~ 

lb. 

\ZA1 

1,451 

1,400 

1375 

Peanuts  . 

Ib. 

750 

992 

1,400 

1320 

Commercial  truck  

ton 

2.5 

3.4 

4.0 

6.0 

Com  „ 

bu. 

15 

25 

40 

55 

All  hay  _ — 

ton 

1.0 

1.4 

1.9 

2.2 

Soybeans  — 

bu. 

14 

20 

23 

30 

All  small  graie  _ . . — 

bu. 

19 

25 

32 

42 

Oats  

bu. 

24 

33 

38 

52 

Wheat  - — 

bu. 

17 

20 

25 

32 

Sorghum  grain .. 

bu. 

15 

24 

25 

35 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

115 

111 

135 

175 

Fruits  and  nuts 

index  no. 

100 

105 

125 

150 

Cropland  pasture  . 

index  no. 

100 

111 

169 

220 

Other  pasture — _ 

index  no. 

100 

109 

139 

160 

Woods  pasture 

index  no. 

100 

100 

no 

120 

All  pasture 

index  no. 

100 

110 

150 

190 

All  timber  products 

index  no. 

100 

110 

158 

274 

Pulp 

index  no. 

100 

131 

158 

300 

Sawlimber  

index  no. 

100 

no 

150 

250 

Other  timber 

index  no. 

100 

no 

150 

250 

* Source:  Developed  from  the  1954  and  1959  Census  of  Agriculture  and  other  secondary  production  data. 
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TABLE  3.36 


Average  Yield  per  Harvested  Crop  Acre  for  Selected  Crops  by  Basins  in  1959 


Crop 

Unit 

Basiss 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Colton  lint 

lb. 

S92 

404 

392 

376 

395 

376 

386 

333 

Tobacco - 

lb. 

1,020 

1,539 

1,284 

1033 

1,424 

1,425 

1,406 

1,009 

Peanuts 

lb. 

roo 

969 

960 

1,232 

1551 

1,029 

1,017 

795 

Com 

bu. 

23 

24 

21 

26 

26 

31 

26 

24 

Sorghum  grain 

bu. 

21 

20 

25 

27 

25 

25 

25 

22 

Wheat 

bu. 

20 

20 

23 

22 

17 

17 

23 

18 

Oats 

bu. 

31 

32 

36 

26 

SO 

27 

87 

S3 

Soybeans  

bu. 

16 

17 

20 

28 

19 

16 

20 

23 

Alfalfa  hay 

ton 

2.1 

1.6 

1.9 

2.0 

4.2 

3.0 

2.0 

2.1 

Coastal  Bermuda  hay 

ton 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

1.9 



Lespedeza  hay 

ton 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

2.3 

1.6 

1.1 

1.4 

Small  grain  hay 

ton 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

Sweet  potatoes  

bu. 

72 

110 

111 

128 

137 

75 

109 

98 

Rye 

bu. 

14 

14 

16 

19 

15 

14 

16 

— 

from  the  census  of  agriculture.  Yields  were  then 
calculated  by  dividing  a given  production  by  a 
given  acreage.  In  some  cases,  adjustments  were 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  corn  and  soybeans.  For 
instance,  the  acreage  of  corn  shown  for  1959  in 
this  Report  includes  both  man-harvested  and 
livestock-harvested  areas.  Since  the  production 
reported  is  only  for  man-harvested  corn,  produc- 
tion was  divided  by  the  man-harvested  acreage  to 
determine  the  yields  shown  in  Table  3.36,  rather 
than  by  the  total  harvested  corn  acreage  shown 
later  in  this  Part.  While  past  yields  were  cal- 
culated from  production  and  acreage,  the  same 
procedure  was  not  used  for  the  future.  Future 
production  needs  were  developed  as  require- 
ments for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  and 
then  allocated  to  the  various  basins.  Future 
yields  were  determined  as  previously  explained. 
Projected  yields  were  then  divided  into  produc- 
tion needs  or  requirements  to  determine  future 
land  requirements.  Data  on  specific  acreage  re- 
quirements are  shown  in  Tables  3.81  through 
3.113. 

Acreage  Requirements  for  Major 
Uses  (.r  Land  by  Basins 

The  net  land  area  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  amounts  to  55  million  acres.  This  is  land 
area  and  not  surface  area  since  water  bodies  of 
more  than  40  acres,  as  defined  by  the  census, 
have  been  deducted.  For  purposes  of  this  study. 


the  land  area  is  divided  into  four  major  categor- 
ies: (I)  Farmland;  (2)  noncensus  farmland;  (3) 
nonfarm  woodland;  and  (4)  special  use  land 
such  as  service  land,  social  land,  wasteland,  etc. 
In  determining  future  land  use,  the  assumption 
was  made  that  first  priority  would  be  given  to 
special  use,  service,  and  social  land  for  purpose, 
such  as  expansion  of  cities,  roads,  and  airports. 
Second  priority  would  go  to  noncensus  farm- 
land. Last  priority  would  go  to  the  remaining 
census- noncensus,  farmland  and  nonfarm  wood- 
land. These  last  uses  are  assumed  equal  in  com- 
jjetitive  values.  The  acreage  of  farmland  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  expected  to  de- 
crease from  33  million  acres  in  1954  to  a pro- 
jected low  of  25.5  million  acres  in  the  year  2000 
as  shown  in  Table  3.37.  Some  of  the  loss  of 
farmland  after  1954  is  due  to  a change  in  defini- 
tion of  a farm  by  the  1959  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  service,  social,  and  special  use  land  is 
projected  to  increase  from  2.7  million  acres  in 
1954  to  5.5  million  acres  by  the  year  2000.  Pro- 
jected special  use  includes  large  ponds  (over  40 
acres)  and  impoundments.  The  large  bodies  of 
water  that  are  expected  to  be  developed  should 
take  a "water"  rather  than  "land"  classification. 
However,  for  purposes  of  this  study  the  land 
classification  is  held  to  so  that  the  same  master 
total  of  all  land  can  be  held  constant  for  all 
time  periods.  Details  of  the  major  uses  of  land, 
definitions,  sources  of  data,  and  other  related 
material  are  given  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 
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Farmland 

Farmland  use  data  as  shown  in  Table  3.37 
were  developed  from  the  Census  of  Agriculture 
for  1954  and  1959.  The  projected  harvested  crop- 
land acreage  in  1975  and  2000  was  derived  by 
dividing  production  requirements  by  projected 
yields.  Pastureland  requirements  were  developed 
from  livestock  needs  and  adjusted  for  improve- 
ments in  carrying  capacity.  The  assumption  was 
made  that  pastureland  would  shift  toward  more 
Land  Capability  Classes  I-lII  land  (cropland 
pasture)  and  away  from  steep,  rough  land  and 
woodland.  As  an  average  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area,  52  percent  of  the  total  land  is  in 
Classes  I-III,  16  percent  is  in  Class  IV,  and  the 
remaining  32  percent  is  Classes  V-VIII  or  is  not 
classified.  Once  the  acreage  requirements  were 
developed  for  harvested  cropland,  idle  cropland, 
cropland  pasture,  other  pasture,  and  other  farm- 
land, farm  woodland  was  added  to  bring  total 
farmland  into  balance  with  land  capabilities. 
This  was  done  basin  by  basin  since  land  capa- 
bility varied  by  basins.  This  procedure  involves 
the  assumption  that,  by  1975  and  later,  harvested 
crops  will  be  located  largely  on  Classes  I-III 
land.  This  was  mostly  true  in  1959.  Much  crop- 
land pasture  and  some  other  pasture  will  also  be 
on  Classes  Mil  land,  with  some  pasture  on 
Class  IV  land.  Most  farm  woodland  will  be  on 
land  of  Classes  V-VIII  capability.  Farmowners 
of  the  future  will  probably  tend  to  hold  the 
amount  of  farm  woodland  they  operate  to  the 


minimum  needed  to  supply  the  total  require- 
ments for  other  land  uses.  As  land  prices  ad- 
vance, more  farm  woodland  will  be  cleared  to 
provide  cropland  where  woods  are  located  on 
Classes  1-lV  land.  This  method  will  allow  better 
utilization  of  a limited  amount  of  farmland. 

The  1954  acreage  of  farmland  is  based  on  the 
1954  Census  of  Agriculture  definition  of  a farm. 
The  1959  acreage  of  farmland  and  the  projected 
acreage  for  1975  and  2000,  as  shown  in  Table 
3.37,  are  based  on  the  1959  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture farm  definition.  Farmland  for  1954  and 
1959  was  developed  from  census  data  on  a 
county-by-county  approach.  This  was  done  on  a 
fraction  basis;  i.e.,  if  50  percent  of  a county  was 
in  Basin  1,  then  50  percent  of  all  the  agriculture 
of  the  county  was  placed  in  Basin  1.  This  pro- 
cedure would  tend  to  overestimate  the  true  ag- 
riculture of  the  basin  portion  of  some  counties 
and  to  underestimate  some  other  counties.  How- 
ever, most  basins  in  the  study  area  contained 
sufficient  counties  for  this  to  balance  itself  out. 
Details  on  the  major  uses  of  farmland  by  years 
and  by  basins  are  shown  in  Tables  3.84  through 
3.113,  inclusive.  A separate  table  is  shown  for 
each  basin  by  time  periods.  Both  the  1959  actual 
acreage  and  the  1975  and  2000  projected  acreage 
requirements  arc  shown  by  enterprises  in  Tables 
3.84  through  3.1 13.  Details  of  land  use  by  physio- 
graphic provinces  and  States  are  shown  in  Tables 
3.81  through  3.83. 

Harvested  cropland  is  expected  to  decrease  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  between  1959 


TABLE  3.37 

Major  Uses  of  Lend 
(thousands  of  acres) 


Major  type  of  Actual Projected 


land  use 

19S4 

1959 

1975 

2000 

Farmland  (census)  

32,995 

27,332 

26,000 

Noncensus  farmland  

.... 

424 

452 

Nonfarm  woodland 

19,676 

24,540 

25,276 

23,876 

Service,  social,  special  use  land  

2,688 

3,063 

3,630 

5,477 

Total  land  area* 

55,359 

55,359 

*55,359 

55,359 

Less  small  bodies  of  water* 

320 

332 

426 

548 

Net  land  area* 

55,039 

*55,026 

54,932 

54,811 

NOTES:  1 Total  land  area  !i  gton  land  area  by  census  definition, 
r Parts  do  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

> Small  bodies  of  water  are  classed  as  land  by  census  definitions;  i.c.,  ponds  of  less  than  40  acres  and  streams 
of  less  than  one-eighth  mile  wide.  These  data  were  developed  for  sp^al  use  by  the  Commission. 

* Net  land  is  total  census  land  less  small  bodies  of  water. 
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and  1975,  but  will  need  to  increase  by  2000  as 
shown  in  Table  3.38.  Yields  different  from  those 
projected  could  occur  for  many  reasons.  Conse- 
quently, production  requirements  for  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  should  be  considered  as 
being  "firm”  with  the  projected  han'ested  crop- 
land acreage  being  approximate.  The  procedures 
used  to  develop  major  uses  of  land  provide  a 
means  of  developing  a judgment  estimate  of  the 
ability  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  to 
meet  the  future  requirements  for  farmland,  tim- 
ber land,  and  special  use  land.  However,  the 
methotls  used  in  this  Report  provide  some  con- 
trols for  land  use  and  give  a first  approxima- 
tion of  needs. 

There  were  many  acres  of  idle  cropland  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  in  1959.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  land  will  be  better  utilized  in  the 
future.  Some  land  will  always  be  fallowed  and 
some  crop  failure  or  unharvested  land  will  occur 
due  to  prices  and  production  factors.  The  acre- 
ages provided  under  this  classification  should 
cover  such  uses  in  1975  and  2000.  Total  farm- 
land used  for  pasture  in  1959  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  was  9,202,200  acres.  Of  this,  20 
percent  was  cropland  or  plowable  pasture,  22 
percent  was  other  pasture,  and  58  percent  was 
woodland  pasture.  The  projected  total  farmland 
used  for  pasture  in  the  year  2000  amounts  to 
11,058,000  acres.  Of  this,  47  percent  is  projected 
to  be  cropland  or  plowable  pasture:  15  percent, 
other  pasture;  and  38  jiercent,  woodland  pasture. 
This  shift  in  both  acreages  and  kinds  of  pasture 
is  needed  to  provide  roughage  for  the  increased 


livestock  projected  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  The  increased  cropland  pasture 
acreage  can  be  used  to  develop  a higher  output 
or  carrying  capacity  for  conventional  pasture,  or 
it  may  be  used  for  production  of  green  crop,  or 
even  for  the  production  of  stored  feed.  It  may 
also  be  used  as  permanent  pasture  or  for  a series 
of  teni|>orary  pastures  or  as  part  of  a regular 
rotation  of  cropland.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  project  future  management  systems  for  beef 
and  dairy  cattle.  However,  trends  have  been  con- 
sidered, and  flexibility  for  a changing  system 
Iws  been  provided  in  the  shift  in  kind  of  pas- 
ture acreages. 

Total  farm  woodland  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  in  1959  amounted  to  14,095,100 
acres.  This  will  likely  decrease  to  10,000,800 
acres  by  the  year  2000.  It  is  expected  that  farm 
woodland  will  be  much  better  managed  by  farm 
ojjcrators  in  the  year  2000  than  today.  If  so,  the 
annual  production  in  2000  from  the  reduced 
acreage  should  be  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the 
production  from  farm  woodland  in  1959.  Most 
farm  wootlland  in  the  year  2000  is  expected  to 
be  confined  to  land  of  Classes  V-VIII  capability. 

Noncensus  Farmland 

The  term  noncensus  farmland  has  been  coined 
for  the  purpose  of  this  study.  Its  use  becomes 
necessary  due  to  the  change  in  definition  of  a 
farm  between  the  1954  and  the  1959  Census  of 
Agriculture.  This  category  of  land  was  included 
in  farmland  in  1954  but  was  excluded  from 
farmland  in  the  1959  Census  of  farmland  due  to 
the  change  of  definition.  The  acreage  of  land 


TABLE  3.38 

Major  Uses  of  Farmland* 
(acres) 


Use 

1959 

1975 

2000 

Harvested  cropland  

6,819,300 

6,150,000 

7,200,000 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

1,674,500 

652,000 

530,000 

Cropland  pastured  

1,868,000 

3,198,000 

5,200,000 

Other  pasture  

2,027,900 

1,900,000 

1,700,000 

Woodland  pastured  

5,306,300 

4,767,000 

4,158,000 

Woodland  not  pastured 

8,788,800 

8,510,400 

5,842,800 

Other  farmland 

- 847,200 

822,600 

869,200 

Total  farmland 

27,332,000 

26,000,000 

25,500,000 

* Includes  small  bodies  of  water. 
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used  in  the  noncensus  farmland  cartegory  con- 
tributes little  to  commercial  agriculture.  Sales 
of  farm  products  by  definition  had  to  be  less 
than  |50  per  year  per  farm  family  living  on  this 
land.  While  the  acreage  of  this  type  land  is 
small,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  accounted  for  in 
order  to  hold  the  total  land  area  constant.  The 
projected  land  to  be  used  under  this  category  in 
1975  and  2000  is  consistent  with  the  1959  defi- 
nition. The  land  in  this  group  is  used  in  part 
by  nonfarm  families  living  in  rural  areas  who 
have  nonfarm  occupations,  by  retired  families, 
and  by  subsistence  farm  families.  Data  for  the 
noncensus  farmland  for  1959  were  supplied  as  a 
special  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Census.  Details 
on  the  use  of  this  land  are  shown  by  basins  in 
Tables  3.81  through  3.113. 

Acreage  and  production  from  this  land  is  pro- 
jected to  increase  slightly  in  the  future.  How- 
ever, this  is  due  to  a projected  increase  in  the 
number  of  families  in  this  category  and  the  pro- 
duction of  more  products  for  home  use.  Shoui ! 
sales  from  these  families  exceed  $50,  they  would 
be  classified  as  farm  families  and  the  land  as 
farmland.  The  Increase  in  numbers  of  families 
is  expected  to  be  largely  retired  families  that 
will  wish  to  supplement  their  retirement  income 
with  farm  products  produced  for  family  use. 
They  will  have  no  commercial  value  for  agri- 
culture per  se,  but  they  will  be  a land  user. 

Nonfarm  Woodland 

The  term  nonfarm  woodland  is  defined  for 
purposes  of  this  study  as  land  that  is  not  in- 
cluded as  farmland,  or  as  noncensus  farmland, 
or  as  special  use  land.  In  some  respects,  non- 
farm woodland  is  the  land  remaining  after  the 
other  three  major  uses  of  land  have  been  ac- 


counted for.  The  major  sources  of  data  for  this 
item  are  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Census 
of  Agriculture.  The  Forest  Service  reports  both 
noncommercial  and  commercial  forest  or  wood- 
land, and  much  of  their  data  were  used  in  de- 
veloping data  for  this  study. 

Total  nonfarm  woodland  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  increased  by  25  percent  from 
1951  to  1959  as  shown  in  Table  3.39.  The  acre- 
age of  nonfarm  woodland,  however,  is  expected 
to  increase  only  slightly  between  1959  and  1975, 
and  then  show  a small  decrease  by  the  year  2000. 
Some  livestock  graze  on  nonfarm  woodland. 
However,  data  on  acreage  grazed  or  numbers  of 
head  grazed  are  not  available.  Consequently,  the 
details  of  this  multiple  use  of  land  cannot  be 
given.  Detailed  data  on  the  acre.iges  of  nonfarm 
woodland  by  basins  and  by  States  and  provinces 
are  shown  in  Tables  3.81  through  3.83. 

Forests  located  on  special  use  land  are  gener- 
ally shown  with  the  acreage  of  nonfarm  wood- 
land. For  example,  military  reservations  are  a 
special  use  of  land  that  would  normally  appear 
under  the  social,  service,  or  special  use  class  or 
grouping.  However,  the  woodland  on  military 
reservations  within  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  that  is  being  managed  on  a sustained 
yield  basis  is  listed  as  nonfarm  woodland  and 
is  included  in  the  acreage  shown  in  Table  3.39. 
The  remaining  lands  on  military  reservations 
within  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  are  listed 
as  a part  of  the  social,  sersice,  or  special  use 
group  as  a major  type  of  land  use. 

The  acreage  of  nonfarm  woodland  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  accounted  for 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  acreage  of  all 
woodland  in  1954.  By  2000,  it  is  projected  that 
70  percent  of  the  acreage  of  all  woodland  will 


TABLE  3.39 


Acreage  of  Nonfarm  Woodland  and  Other  Related  Data 


Year 

Nonfarm 

woodland 

(acre) 

Pereeniage 
of  1954 
base 

Percentage 
that  nonfarm 
woodland  it  of 
all  woodland 

Timber 

production 

(cut)* 

(million  cu.  ft.) 

Cash 

receipts* 
(million  dollars) 

1954  

19,676,200 

100 

53 

930 

93 

1959  

24,539,600 

125 

63 

950 

95 

1975  

25,276,000 

128 

65 

1,420 

142 

2000  

23,876,000 

121 

70 

2,200 

220 

* Production  (cut)  and  income  (stumpage  value)  arc  the  total  from  all  woodland  — farm,  noncensus  farm,  and  nonfarm 
woodland. 
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be  in  the  nonfarm  woodland  group.  Because  of 
differences  in  level  of  management  used  by  farm 
and  nonfarm  woodland  owners,  production 
(cut)  of  timber  products  is  higher  on  the  non- 
farm woodland  acreage.  Timber  production  from 
all  woodland  acreage  by  type  of  products  and 
by  basins  and  States  is  shown  in  Table  3.114. 
Some  of  the  aggregate  data  are  shown  in  Table 
3.39. 

Production  requirements,  or  needs,  for  timber 
were  not  developed  in  terms  of  acres  of  land 
that  would  be  needed.  The  total  woodland  avail- 
able should  provide  a cut  of  some  2,200  million 
cubic  feet  per  year  in  2000.  This  would  provide 
an  income  of  |220  million  in  2000,  as  shown  in 
Table  3.39.  Prices  for  timber  stumpage  by  types 
of  products  are  shown  in  Table  3.42. 

Service,  Social,  and  Special  Use  Land 

The  term  service,  social,  and  special  use  land 
includes  land  in  cities  and  towns,  highways  and 
railroad  rights-of-way,  airports,  parts  of  military 
reservations,  wasteland,  and  other  similar  land 
uses.  In  1954,  there  were  2.7  million  acres  of  such 
land  use  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  as 
summarized  in  Table  3.40.  This  is  projected  to 
increase  to  5.5  million  acres  by  2000. 

The  projected  acreage  for  1975  and  2000 
makes  provision  for  growth  in  cities,  for  new 
highways,  and  for  large  inpoundments  of  water 
(over  40  acres)  and  similar  land  uses.  The  largest 
such  new  uses  are  expected  to  occur  around  the 
major  cities.  Allowance  was  made  for  the  fact 
that  most  cities  could  have  considerable  growth 
by  using  vacant  lots  and  other  undeveloped  areas 


now  within  these  cities.  Several  of  the  basins, 
especially  the  Ogeechee  basin,  have  considerable 
wasteland  in  the  form  of  swamps  and  sand  dunes. 
This  area  is  shown  in  this  land-use  class.  How- 
ever, some  of  this  land  is  expected  to  be  devel- 
oped for  use  in  the  future.  Such  a change  would 
provide  a new  use  for  the  wasteland,  but  it 
would  not  require  additional  acreages  of  land 
for  these  changes. 

Throughout  the  development  of  listing  of  land 
use,  only  single  land  use  has  been  shown.  In  the 
service  and  special  use  land  class,  multiple  use 
of  land  might  occur  for  hunting,  other  forms  of 
recreation,  wildlife  reserves,  and  other  uses.  Re- 
gardless of  tlie  number  of  times  or  types  of  activi- 
ties for  which  a given  piece  of  land  may  be  used, 
it  is  accounted  for  only  once  in  this  study. 
Neither  is  multiple  use  accounted  for  by  double 
cropping  of  farmland.  It  is  also  realized  that 
farm  woodland,  nonfarm  woodland,  and  in  some 
cases  other  farmland  may  well  be  used  for  sev- 
eral purposes  in  the  future.  These  forms  of 
multiple  use,  while  recognized,  are  not  entered 
into  the  land  budget.  The  one  exception  to  dou- 
ble counting  in  this  study  is  explained  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

Land  Inundated  by  Small  Bodies  of  Water 

The  Study  Commission  developed  estimates  of 
the  total  surface  area  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  and  from  this  was  subtracted  water 
as  defined  in  the  census;  i.e.,  ponds  over  40  acres, 
streams  over  one-eighth  of  a mile,  etc.  This  left 
the  land  and  small  water  body  area,  or  the 
55,358,720  acres  of  land  used  in  this  study.  For 


TABLE  3.40 

Sarvica,  Social,  and  Spacial  Usa  Land  by  Basins 


(acras) 

Basin  1954  1959  1975  2000 

1  335,800  384,000  464,900  724,800 

2  — - 309,000  323,560  327,960  355,760 

3  412,420  452,480  549,380  800,380 

4 274,300  333,000  350,100  404,800 

5  225,600  240,000  259,800  294,900 

6  - 163,900  173,000  192,400  237,600 

7  502,700  660,160  902,460  1,769,660 

8 464,700  496,720  583,420  888,620 

Total 2,688,020  3,062,920  3,630,420  5,476,520 
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some  work  of  the  Study  Commission,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  data  on  small  bodies  of  water; 
i.e.,  those  bodies  of  water  that  are  classed  as 
land  by  normal  census  definitions.  The  best  esti- 
mates available  indicate  that  there  were  320,000 
acres  of  small  bodies  of  water  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  in  1954  as  shown  in  Table 
3.41.  This  had  increased  to  332,250  acres  by  1959 
and  is  projected  to  reach  548,200  acres  by  the 
year  2000.  Increases  in  small  botlies  of  water  oc- 
cur through  the  development  of  small  ponds  for 
agricultural  and/or  recreational  purposes. 

The  320,000  acres  of  small  water  bodies  esti- 
mated for  1954  consisted  of  both  streams  and 
ponds.  The  increase  shown  for  other  years  is  the 
result  of  ponds  built  or  projected  as  additions  (O 
current  small  bodies  of  water.  Most  of  the  ponds 
will  be  farm  ponds.  However,  some  ponds  are 
expected  to  be  constructed  on  other  major  land 
uses.  As  land  shifts  from  one  major  land-use 
group  to  another,  some  of  this  water  will  also  be 
involved  in  the  shift.  In  the  case  of  ponds,  some 
will  remain  and  others  will  be  drained  for  con- 
struction purposes.  In  1959,  it  was  estimated  that 
64  percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  were  lo- 
cated on  land  classed  as  farmland.  By  2000,  73 
percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  are  expected 
to  be  located  on  farmland.  Details  of  the  present 
and  future  location  of  small  bodies  of  water  by 
river  basins  are  given  in  Tables  3.81  through 
3.113.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  acreage  of 
small  bodies  of  water  given  for  each  time  period 
is  a part  of  the  total  55.4  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 

Studies  made  for  the  Commission  by  the  U.  S. 


Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  indicate  that  there  were  33,000  farm 
ponds  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  in  1960. 
This  number  is  projected  to  reach  54,900  by  1975 
and  90,100  by  the  year  ZOf'”"'.  Of  the  total  ponds 
in  1960,  less  than  1 percent  was  located  in  the 
Blue  Kiu5C  province,  35  percent  was  in  the  Pied- 
mont, 55  percent  was  in  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain, 
and  9 percent  was  in  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain. 
The  projections  for  the  year  2000  are  that  the 
90,100  farm  ponds  in  use  will  be  distributed  by 
provinces  as  follows:  Blue  Ridge,  1 percent;  Pied- 
mont, 40  percent;  Upper  Coastal  Plain,  49  per- 
cent; and  Lower  Coastal  Plain,  10  percent. 

Farm  Income 

Cross  incomes  as  used  in  this  study  are  the 
product  of  unit  prices  times  the  quantity  of  the 
particular  commodity.  Actual  prices  were  used 
to  cover  1954  and  1959  sales.  Future  prices  were 
developed  as  a special  study  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service. 
Basically,  the  Economic  Research  Service  studies 
provided  seasonal  weighted  prices,  with  an  index 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  of  267,  and  an  in- 
dex of  prices  paid  by  farmers  of  300.  This  would 
give  a parity  ratio  of  89.  The  same  prices  were 
used  for  both  1975  and  2000.  Commodity  prices 
used  in  this  study  are  shown  in  Table  3.42.  The 
same  set  of  prices  were  used  for  all  basins. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  amounted  to  about 
5774  million  in  1959,  as  shown  in  Tables  3.115 
and  3.116.  Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
are  projected  to  reach  more  than  |2  billion  by 


TABLE  3.41 

Small  Bodies  of  Water  by  Batins 
(acres) 


Baiin  1954  1959  1975  2000 

1 33,000  34,590  56,490  87,520 

2 — . 26,000  27,470  33,700  43,680 

3 58.000  60,960  80,450  105.710 

4 24,000  24,120  29,380  36,110 

5 - 43.000  44,720  53,220  63,780 

6 - — . 25,000  25,740  29,190  33,580 

7 - - 71,000  73,250  91,930  110,520 

8 40,000  41,400  52,040  67,300 

Total  320,000  332,250  426,400  548,200 
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the  year  2000  (Tables  3.119  and  3.120).  The 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  had  a parity  ratio 
of  approximately  89  in  1954  (1910-14  = 100). 
This  had  dropped  slightly  below  80  in  1959. 
However,  it  is  assumed  in  the  long-term  pro- 
jected prices  that  the  parity  ratio  will  return  to 
89  for  the  time  periods  1975  and  2000.  Some  of 
the  gain  in  cash  income  would  be  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  prices  received.  The  increase  in  prices 
received  represented  a change  from  a 240  index 
in  1959  to  267  for  1975  and  2000,  or  an  increase 
of  1 1 percent.  The  bulk  of  the  increased  income 
in  the  future  is  due  to  the  projected  increase  in 
production  with  only  a small  part  due  to  the 
price  change. 

Production  Expenses 

The  items  included  in  production  expenses 
were  set  up  to  coincide  with  the  report  “Pro- 
duction Expenses  of  Farm  Operators,  by  States," 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  Agricultural  Economics  Divi- 
sion, Farm  Income  Branch.  This  system  was  fol- 
lowed for  two  reasons:  (1)  It  was  the  only  sys- 
tem for  which  a source  of  data  was  available  that 
covered  all  production  expenses  by  States  for  the 
current  time  periods  under  study;  and  (2)  this 
system  provided  one  step  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping “Farm  .Proprietor’s  Personal  Income” 
which  was  needed  as  a part  of  this  study. 

Data  for  many  of  the  items  included  under 
production  expenses,  such  as  feed,  livestock,  seed, 
fertilizer  and  lime,  gas  and  oil  purchased,  ma- 
chine hire,  and  labor  hired,  were  available  by 
counties  from  the  1954  and  1959  Census  of  Agri- 
culture. Actual  production  expenses  of  these 
items  were  developed  by  basins  from  these  two 
census  reports.  The  report  previously  mentioned 
was  used  in  relation  to  the  States  involved  as  a 
guide  for  developing  the  data  for  the  remaining 


TABLE  3.42 


Actual  and  Projected  Prices  Received  by  Farmers  for 
Selected  Commodities,  Southeast  River  Basins 
(dollars) 


Commodity 

Unit 

1954 

Actual 

1959 

Projected 
1975  and  2000 

Cotton  

lb. 

0.347 

0.329 

0.29 

Cottonseed  — - . — - 

ton 

57.40 

36.80 

72.15 

Tobacco - 

lb. 

0.4942 

0.581 

0.50 

Peanuts — — - 

lb. 

0.1093 

0.091 

0.09 

Corn  - - 

bu. 

1.43 

1.15 

1.65 

Soybeans  - 

bu. 

2.36 

1.95 

2.69 

Wheat  - — — 

bu. 

2.10 

1.80 

1.82 

All  Hay 

ton 

25.00 

26.50 

30,44 

Sweet  potatoes 

cwt. 

5.00 

4.70 

4.10 

Beef  cattle _ 

cwt. 

11.99 

19.30 

19.00 

Hogs  

cwt. 

21.60 

14.50 

20.00 

Milk,  wholesale 

cwt. 

5.01 

5.88 

6.00 

Butterfat  - .. 

lb. 



0.51 

0.60 

Poultry 

lb. 

0.168 

0.152 

0.20 

Eggs  - 

doz. 

0.42 

0.414 

0.60 

Barley  

bu. 



1.05 

1.49 

Oats  

bu. 

0.70 

0.73 

1.04 

Rye 

bu. 



1.92 

1.94 

Grain  sorghum  

cwt. 

.... 

1.96 

138 

Potatoes ..  

bu. 

2.16 

3.46 

1.75 

Peaches  

bu. 



2.60 

3.44 

Lespedeza  seed  _ 

cwt. 



1530 

2030 

Sheep  

cwt. 

5.90 

5.40 

5.70 

Lamb  ..  

cwt. 

19.50 

18.40 

19.30 

Wool  - 

lb. 

0J5S 

0.44 

0.46 

Pulp  ....  

cord 

5.00 

5.50 

530 

Sawtimber  and  other  wood  products 

million  bd.  ft. 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 
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cost  items.  This  was  done  by  relating  items,  by 
States,  to  selected  units.  For  example,  taxes  paid 
by  farm  ojxjrators  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  States  in  1959  were  divided  by  the  number 
of  acres  of  farmlantl  reported  in  the  1959  Census 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  cost  of  taxes  per 
acre.  This  cost,  by  States,  was  then  applied  to 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  acreages  after 
slight  modifications  to  adjust  the  data  to  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area.  Similar  approaches 
were  used  to  determine  other  cost  items  for  1954 
and  1959.  Production  exjienses  for  1975  and  2000 
were  developed  on  an  item-by-ilem  basis.  Physi- 
cal quantities  of  items  were  first  determined 
where  possible.  Prices  paid,  as  developed  for 
1975  and  2000,  were  then  applied  to  quantities 
to  determine  dollar  costs.  Where  quantities  could 
not  be  developed,  then  unit  costs  developed  for 
1954  and  1959  were  adjusted  by  the  relative 
prices  paid  index.  These  adjusted  unit  costs  were 
then  expanded  to  an  expected  unit  cost  for  1975 
and  2000  by  basins,  provinces,  or  States,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Production  expenses  cover  all  cash  items  and 
some  noncash  items.  The  net  cash  income,  cash 
receipts  minus  production  expenses,  represents 
the  return  to  the  operators,  labor  and  manage- 
ment, unpaid  family  labor,  and  unmortgaged 
capital  items.  Projected  net  cash  income  increased 
slightly  faster  than  the  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings.  This  was  due  to  the  projected  in- 
crease in  scale  or  size  of  operation.  In  both  1954 
and  1959,  farm  operators  received  some  income 
in  the  form  of  government  payments.  However, 
data  were  not  secured  to  develop  this  source  of 
income,  nor  would  there  be  any  means  of  pro- 
jecting future  incomes  from  this  source.  Conse- 
quently, both  present  and  future  incomes  of  farm 
operators  are  low  by  the  amount  of  past  govern- 
ment payments  or  by  those  that  may  be  paid  in 
the  future.  Not  accounting  for  government  pay- 
ments for  carrying  out  specific  agricultural  con- 
servation program  practices  would  affect  cash 
income  by  less  than  2 percent  in  any  given  year 
based  on  past  payments  by  States  in  the  South- 
east region. 

Since  total  production  and  marketing  in- 
creased in  all  basins,  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketing  likewise  increased  in  all  basins.  Per- 
centagewise, some  basins  decreased  in  relation  to 
1959,  while  others  increased  as  shown  in  Table 


3.43.  The  strongest  relative  growth  appears  in 
the  Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint  and  Choc- 
tawhatchec-Perdido  basins.  Additional  data  by 
basins.  States,  and  provinces  are  shown  in  Tables 
3.115  through  3.120. 

TABLE  3.43 

Disfribufion  of  Total  Cash  Receipts 
from  Farm  Marketing  by  Basins 
(percent) 


Basin  1959  1975  2000 

1 ir...  12.96  12.^  12^5^ 

2 6.00  5.40  4.94 

3 20.34  20.54  19.63 

4 5.10  4.93  4.72 

5 12.58  12.40  12.24 

6 4.95  4.69  4.36 

7 27.41  28.14  29.66 

8 10.66  11.28  11.90 

Total  ...  loo.M  TooToo  iMoo 


Number  of  Farms 

In  1954  there  were  213,900  farms  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  by  census  dehnition.  By 
1959  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  139,900. 
Of  this  reduction,  13,995  were  lost  due  to  the 
change  in  definition  of  a census  farm  between 
1954  and  1959.  As  an  average,  there  was  a 35-per- 
cent reiluction  in  number  of  farms  between 
1951  anil  1959.  For  that  portion  of  the  Stan  s 
within  the  study  area,  Alabama  and  Florida  had 
a 33-percent  reduction;  Georgia,  35  percent; 
South  Carolina,  37  percent;  and  North  Carolina 
had  no  change  in  the  small  number  of  farms 
located  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  The 
greatest  percentage  loss  in  farm  numbers  be- 
tween 1954  and  1959  occurred  in  the  Piedmont 
province,  42  percent,  and  in  the  Lower  Coastal 
Plain,  32  percent.  It  is  projected  that  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  will  contain  only  112,000 
census  farms  (1959  deRnition)  in  1975  and  93,700 
by  the  year  2000.  Detailed  data  on  number  of 
farms,  present  and  projected,  by  States,  pro- 
vinces, and  basins  are  shown  in  Table  3.44. 

Size  of  Farms 

The  average  farm  in  the  Southeast  River  Ba- 
sins area  contained  195  acres  in  1959.  This  varied 
by  Stales  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  in 
1959  from  a low  of  81  acres  in  North  Carolina 
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to  255  acres  in  Florida.  By  provinces,  the  average 
farm  in  the  Blue  Ridge  province  in  1959  con- 
tained 94  acres.  It  has  been  projected  that  the 
amount  of  farmland  in  use  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  will  decrease  from  the  present 
27,332,000  acres  to  25,500,000  acres  by  2000.  The 


number  of  farms  is  also  projected  to  decrease. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  average  farm  will  in- 
crease in  size  from  195  acres  in  1959  to  232  acres 
by  1975  and  to  272  acres  by  the  year  2000.  De- 
tailed data  on  average  size  of  farms  by  States, 
provinces,  and  basins  are  shown  in  Table  8.44. 


TABLE  3.44 

Numb«r  and  Average  Size  of  Farms  by  Basins 


Province,  baoln,  and  Slate*  - 


All  ba.sins 

Alabanm  . . _ 34,100 

Florida  23 , 500 

Georgia 140,400 

North  Carolina. . . 300 

South  Carolina  15.600 

Total 213,900 

Physiographic  provinces 

Blue  Ridge ...  3.400 

Piedmont . 60.000 

l’p|ier  ('oast al  Plain.  ....  118.700 

Lower  Coastal  Plain. . 22.800 

Total ..  213,900 

Savannah  ba.sin 
North  Carolina 

Blue  Ridge  .. 300 

South  Carolina 

Blue  Ridge 1,600 

Piedmont  . 11.. 500 

I'pper  (^)astnl  Plain  . 2,000 

Lower  ('oast al  Plain.  j500 

Subtotal,  South  Carolina  iS.OOO 

Georgia 

Blue  Ridge  . . 700 

Piedmont  13.000 

I’ppcr  Coastal  Plain.  3,100 

Lower  ('oastal  Plain  . 1,200 

Subtotal,  Georgia.  18.000 

Subtotal,  Blue  Hidge  2,600 

Subtotal,  Piedmont  . 24,. 500 

Subtotal,  Upjwr  Coastal  Plain..  5,100 

Subtotal,  Lower  Coastal  Plain  ...  1,700 

Total,  Savannah  ba.sin  33.900 

Ogcechee  basin 
Georgia 

Piedmont . . 700 

L'pi>cr  Coastal  Plain . . . . . 8,900 

Lower  Coastal  Plain  ...  2.500 

Total,  Ogeechec  ba.sin  12.100 

-Mtamaha  basin 
Georgia 

Piedmont  lO.ilOO 

UpiH>r  Coastal  Plain  19.300 

Lower  Coastal  Plain. . 1 ,700 

Total.  Altamaha  basin  40,900 


Number  of  r>rms  by  yeiru  8lie  sf  furmu  by  years'  (acre) 


I95S' 

1975' 

2000' 

19S9 

I97S 

2000 

23,400 

18.800 

15,700 

176.0 

211.4 

253.0 

15,800 

12,700 

10,600 

2.55.2 

300.2 

346.9 

90,600 

72,. 500 

60,700 

197.0 

233.8 

274.0 

300 

200 

100 

81.3 

116.0 

227.0 

9,800 

7,o00 

6,600 

133.5 

159.2 

181.4 

139,900 

112,000 

93,700 

195.4 

2.32.1 

272.1 

3,100 

2,800 

2,400 

94.5 

99.7 

112.0 

39,900 

30,800 

23,500 

143.2 

173.8 

232.6 

80,900 

6.5,200 

.56,300 

215.0 

256.4 

293.6 

16.000 

13,200 

n„500 

24.5.6 

276.6 

299.7 

139,(KX) 

112,000 

93,700 

195.4 

232.1 

272.1 

3(X) 

200 

100 

81.3 

116.0 

227.0 

1.300 

1.200 

1,100 

102.2 

105.2 

111.8 

6,600 

4.900 

4,000 

118.7 

151.9 

178.6 

1..500 

1..300 

1.200 

193.6 

213.0 

223.8 

400 

400 

300 

254.8 

237.3 

304.0 

9,800 

7,800 

6.600 

113.5 

159.2 

181.4' 

1,000 

900 

800 

86.0 

90.0 

98.1 

8,200 

6.400 

5.100 

1,38.3 

167.0 

208.5 

2,000 

1,600 

1,500 

2.58.8 

317.0 

335.4 

800 

700 

600 

233.4 

2.50.6 

280.8 

12,000 

9.600 

8,000 

100.4 

190.9 

226.7 

2.600 

2,300 

2,OOT 

93.5 

100.2 

112.1 

14,800 

11,300 

9.100 

129.5 

160.4 

195.4 

3,500 

2,900 

2.700 

2.30.9 

270.4 

285.8 

1,200 

1,100 

900 

240.5 

245.7 

288.6 

22,100 

17,600 

14,700 

147.4 

176.0 

206.4 

400 

300 

300 

211.8 

246.0 

270.5 

6,100 

4,900 

3,800 

219.0 

251, .0 

291.5 

1,700 

1.500 

1,400 

253.6 

257’.  5 

287.8 

8,200 

0,700 

5,500 

225.8 

252.2 

289.4 

11,. 500 

9,200 

6,800 

163.6 

184.0 

236.5 

13,100 

10,300 

9,500 

219.4 

266.2 

283.2 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

193.9 

191.1 

204.0 

25,800 

20.600 

17,300 

193.4 

225.5 

260.3 

(continued) 
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TABLE  3.44  — Continued 


Province,  buln,  nnd  SUte*  Namber  of  rurnio  by  yeuo  Siie  of  hrmo  by  years'  (acre) 


ltS4* 

tnv 

1975> 

2000> 

1959 

1975  2000 

Satilla-St.  Marys  Imsins 

Florida 

Lower  Coastal  Plain  . . . . . 

000 

400 

300 

300 

313.5 

400.0 

383.  ! 

Georgia 

Upi>er  Coastal  Plain,  , 

300 

200 

200 

200 

168.5 

160.0 

150.0 

Lower  Coastal  Plain. 

7,700 

5.000 

4.400 

3.700 

196.8 

237.8 

2.58.8 

Subtotal,  Gi>orgia 

8,000 

5,800 

4,000 

.3,'.KX) 

195.8 

234.4 

2.53.2 

Subtotal,  Upi)er  Coastal  Plain 

300 

200 

200 

200 

168.5 

160.0 

1.50.0 

Subtotal,  Lower  Coastal  Plain 

8,300 

6,000 

4,700 

4,000 

204.6 

248.1 

268.1 

Total,  Satilla-St.  Marys  basin  . 

8.600 

6,200 

4,900 

4,200 

203.4 

244.5 

262.5 

Suwannee  basin 

Florida 

Upper  Coastal  Plain . ... 

4, two 

3,200 

2,600 

2,200 

282,5 

323.1 

374.6 

Lower  Coastal  Plain  . , 

3.000 

2,000 

1,600 

1,400. 

2<)3.2 

334.5 

373.6 

Subtotal,  Florida  . 

7,900 

5,200 

4,200 

3,600 

286.6 

327.4 

374.2 

Georgia 

Upper  Coastal  Plain  ..  

11.200 

7,800 

6,300 

.5,400 

191.8 

219.0 

2.52.5 

Lower  Coastal  Plain 

2,800 

2.000 

1,500 

1,200 

225.0 

276.0 

337 . 5 

Subtotal,  Georgia.  . . ...  .... 

14,000 

9,800 

7,800 

0,600 

198.5 

230.0 

268.0 

Subtotal,  Up|HT  Coastal  Plain  . 

10,100 

11.000 

8,900 

7,600 

218.2 

249.4 

287.9 

Subtotal,  Lower  Coastal  Plain  ... 

.5,800 

4,000 

3.100 

2,600 

2,59.1 

306.2 

,356.9 

Total,  Suwannee  basin 

21  ,<100 

15.000 

12,000 

10,200 

229.1 

264.1 

305.5 

Ochlockonee  basin 

Florida 

Upper  Coastal  Plaiti  ...  . . 

2,300 

1,000 

1,200 

900 

349.4 

458.3 

591 . 1 

Lower  Coastal  Plain . . 

1.400 

1.000 

900 

800 

.542.8 

.5.58.6 

.521.8 

Subtotal,  Florida 

3,700 

2,600 

2,100 

1,700 

423.8 

.501.3 

558.5 

Georgia 

Upper  Coastal  Plain  

.5,  OCX) 

3,000 

2,900 

2,400 

210.1 

2,53.1 

314.6 

Subtotal  Up|KT  Coastal  Plain 

7,300 

5,200 

4,100 

3..300 

2,53.0 

313.2 

390.0 

Subtotal,  Lower  Coastal  Plain  . 

1.400 

1,000 

900 

800 

.542.8 

.558.6 

521.8 

Total,  Ochlockonee  basin . . . 

8,700 

6,200 

5,000 

4,100 

299.7 

3.57.3 

415.7 

Apalachieola-Chattahoochee- Flint  basins 

Alabama 

Piedmont.  

2,. 500 

1,300 

1.000 

700 

160.5 

210.0 

.307.9 

Upper  Coastal  Plain  

7.400 

5,200 

4,300 

3.700 

186.1 

222.8 

2.59.8 

Subtotal,  Alabama  . 

»,'J00 

6. .500 

5,300 

4,400 

182.2 

220.4 

267.5 

Florida 

Ujvper  Coastal  Plain  

3,200 

2,300 

1,800 

1,500 

192.2 

236.1 

286.5 

Lower  Coastal  Plain 

200 

100 

100 

100 

443.0 

440.0 

403.0 

Subtotal,  Florida  . 

3,400 

2,400 

1,900 

1,600 

202.6 

246.8 

293.8 

Georgia 

Blue  Hidge . . . . . 

800 

500 

.500 

400 

tm.6 

'J7.6 

111.3 

Piedmont.  ..... 

21,400 

11.900 

8.!KX) 

6,600 

135.4 

175.0 

238.1 

Upper  Coastal  Plain  . . 

20,200 

13.000 

lO.tXX) 

10.000 

275.7 

320.8 

359.5 

Subtotal,  Georgia 

42,400 

25,400 

20,300 

17,000 

206.5 

254.9 

306.5 

Subtotal,  Blue  Uidge  . . 

800 

.500 

500 

40t) 

99.6 

'J7.6 

111.3 

Subtotal,  Piedmont . . 

23.900 

13,200 

9.1XX) 

7,300 

138.5 

179.1 

244.8 

Subtotal,  UpiH-r  Coastal  Plain 

;«),800 

20,. 500 

17,000 

15,200 

243.6 

290.9 

328.1 

Subtotal,  Lower  Coastal  Plain.  .. 

200 

100 

100 

100 

44.3.0 

440.0 

403.0 

Total,  A-(-F  basins  .... 

.5.5,700 

.34,. 300 

27,. 500 

23,000 

201.6 

247.7 

298.2 

3-f)‘J 


(continued) 


TABLE  3.44  — Continued 


Number  of  f»rmn  by  yoorn 


I95»> 


1«7S' 


2000' 


Size  of  formii  by  yeoro*  (mere) 
I9S9  1975  2000 


Provtnre,  buttin.  and  State* 


Clioctawlialclu'c-lVniido  loisiiis 
Florida 

l'|ipor  C'oaslal  1‘laiii  ti.lKX) 

Lower  ('oaslal  I’lain  L<KK) 

Subtotal,  Florida  _ 7, '(00 

Alabama 

I'ppor  Coastal  I’lain  . . ‘24.000 

Lower  Coastal  I’laiii  2(K) 

Subtotal,  Alabama  21,200 

Subtotal,  I'pper  Coastal  I’lain  dO.'.KIfl 

Subtotal,  Lower  Coastal  I’laiu  1 ,2(K) 

Total,  Clioetawbateliee-I’erdido  basins  H2. 100 


:u>oo 

2.800 

ir.').:i 

I'M  .4 

245.7 

7(K> 

(iOO 

(HH) 

I.W.O 

I78.;j 

178. :i 

.5.2(K) 

4.200 

It.  4(H) 

I5i).:i 

r8'.).5 

2:1:1. 8 

LI.IOO 

11. -2(H) 

17,'L8 

208. 

248.  ;i 

l(N( 

1(H) 

too 

154.0 

148.0 

145.0 

lO.'KX) 

i:(..')0() 

ii.:too 

i7:l() 

207.0 

247.4 

21  .:«io 

I7.(HK) 

14. (HH) 

170.7 

204 . 7 

247.8 

800 

700 

700 

158.4 

174.0 

17:1.0 

22. 100 

17.7(H) 

14.7(H) 

170. 

20:1.5' 

244.2 

NOTI-'.S:  > Furm8  :ia  ilrfinotl  in  tlu*  UtAtt  (VnstiM  of  Aitriculturo:  iit*  :i  unit  of  Ki  or  tnori’  ikton  from  whic!i  tlio  salo  of  aKri('ultiir<iI 

priKhirts  totiiloil  $A0  or  mon',  ns  woll  us  oncli  plutv  opcrutotl  us  a unit  of  loss  than  10  ncn*s  from  whii*h  the  suit*  of  nitrirulttirnl  prcHlurts 
totulofl  S2A0  or  iMoro,  was  ('ounted  us  a furin. 

* SouthruRt  Kivor  HuHins  portion  of  StatoH. 

* Farina  ua  tii‘fino«l  in  the  IW.'id  (Vnaus  of  .\ftri<-ulturo;  «>u«’h  i»l««  i*  oporatcnl  us  a unit  of  3 or  mori’  urri’s  on  which  the  vulue  of  farm  nriHlucts 
prmluccd  totulod  $150  or  niorc,  ns  w«’ll  us  each  place  »»f  less  than  3 acres  from  which  the  value  of  nil  UKricultiirul  products  aolu  totaled 
$150  or  mure,  was  cuuntiHl  as  a farm. 


Capital  Investment 

The  total  capital  investment  in  farm  resources 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  amounted  to 
$2,662  million  in  1954.  By  1959  this  had  in- 
creased to  $2,826  million.  It  is  projected  that  the 
capital  investment  in  farm  resources  will  reach 
$4,360  million  by  1975  and  $6,400  million  by 
2000.  The  average  investment  per  farm  for  these 
time  periods  is  as  follows: 


Year 

1954  - 12,450  (1954  dollars) 

1959  20,200  (1959  dollars) 

1975  38,900  (1959  dollars) 

2000  68,300  (1959  dollars) 


The  expected  growth  in  average  investment  per 
farm  will  be  ilue  to  added  acreages  of  land,  bet- 
ter and  more  expensive  homes  and  farm  build- 
ing, more  and  improved  livestock,  machinery, 
equipment,  feed,  seed,  and  supplies. 

Summary  of  Land  Data  by 
Physiographic  Provinces 

The  Southeast  River  Basins  area  was  divided 
into  eight  river  basins,  each  basin  was  further 
subdivided  into  one  or  more  physiographic  pro- 
vinces. A total  of  three  provinces  was  studied: 


The  Blue  Ridge,  Piedmont,  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Coastal  Plains.  Data  have  been  shown  in 
earlier  rcfcicnccs  with  regard  to  provinces  within 
basins.  This  Section  summarizes  province  data 
as  such,  without  regard  to  basins.  Data  were  de- 
veloped as  a total  for  each  province  by  combin- 
ing the  data  of  a specific  province  for  all  basins. 
As  an  example,  both  Basin  1 and  Basin  7 con- 
tain some  Blue  Ridge  province.  The  Blue  Ridge 
province  data  of  these  two  basins  were  combined 
to  develop  the  total.  Piedmont  province  is  lo- 
cated in  four  of  the  eight  basins.  Portions  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Coastal  Plains  are  located  in 
all  eight  basins  under  study. 

Once  data  were  developed  by  basins,  further 
subdivisions  into  province  within  basins  were 
made  on  a fraction  of  a county  basis.  For  in- 
stance, 50  percent  of  County  A might  be  in  Basin 
7.  Then  20  j)crcent  of  that  part  of  County  A in 
Basin  7 might  be  Piedmont;  and  80  percent. 
Upper  Coastal  Plain.  These  percentages  were 
used  to  fraction-out  the  county  in  a specific  basin 
into  provinces  within  this  basin.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  1954  data,  Lower  Coastal  Plain  data 
were  not  dcvelojrcd.  However,  such  data  were 
developed  for  1959  and  projected  for  1975  and 
2000.  County  data  as  to  location  by  provinces 
and  percentages  of  each  county  within  specific 
provinces  were  developed  as  a part  of  the  work 
of  the  Study  Commission  and  made  available 
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for  use  in  this  specific  study.  The  acreages  within 
each  province  and  the  percentage  of  the  total 
land  area  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  in 
each  are  as  follows: 


Province  Land  area  (acre)  * Percentage  of 

the  total 

Blue  Ridge  805,120  1.45 

Piedmont  11399,360  20.95 

Coastal  Plain 

Upper  30,257,920  54.66 

Lower  12,696,320  22.94 

Total  55,358,720  100.00 

* Includes  small  bodies  of  water. 

Total  land  area  is  developed  as  a constant  for 


each  province  during  the  time  periods  used  in 
this  study.  However,  some  large  shifts  are  shown 
in  major  uses  of  land  within  the  time  periods 
studied.  The  Blue  Ridge  and  Piedmont  pro- 
vinces are  expected  to  become  somewhat  more 
extensive  in  their  farming  operations.  The 
Coastal  Plain  province,  and  especially  the  Upper 
Coastal  Plain,  is  projected  to  become  more  in- 
tensive in  its  farming  operations.  Detailed  data 
on  the  use  of  all  major  types  of  land  use  are 
shown  by  provinces  in  Tables  3.81  through  3.113. 

Blue  Ridge  Province 

The  805,120  acres  of  land  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
province  were  studied  in  terms  of  four  major 
land-use  classes  as  shown  in  Table  3.45.  Some  36 
percent  of  all  the  land  area  was  used  in  1959  as 
farmland,  3 percent  was  noncensus  farmland,  57 
percent  was  nonfarm  woodland,  and  4 percent 
was  used  as  social,  service,  and  special  use  land. 
The  acreage  of  farmland  is  projected  to  decrease 
over  time  while  special  use  land  is  projected  to 
increase  in  acreage.  The  other  two  major  )'and 


uses  are  not  expected  to  change  greatly  between 
now  and  2000. 

Of  the  total  farmland  in  the  Blue  Ridge  pro- 
vince in  1 959,  some  60  percent  was  in  farm  wood- 
land. Considering  all  types  of  woodland— farm 
woodland,  noncensus  farm  woodland,  and  non- 
farm woodland— some  80  percent  of  all  land  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  province  was  in  woodland  in 
1959,  643,010  acres  out  of  805,120.  By  the  year 
2000,  forest  may  occupy  only  74  percent  of  the 
total  land  area.  In  1959,  only  14  percent  of  the 
total  farmland  in  this  province  was  in  harvested 
cropland.  Harvested  cropland  consisted  of  a 
small  acreage  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts; 
but  most  of  it  was  corn,  small  grain,  and  hay. 
Over  time,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  will  de- 
crease in  importance.  However,  feed  for  livestock 
and  the  number  of  livestock  may  increase  in  the 
area.  Poultry,  eggs,  and  beef  cattle  will  likely 
increase  most  in  this  area. 

Piedmont  Province 

The  Piedmont  province  contains  21  percent 
of  the  total  land  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  and  is  an  important  agricultural  area.  The 
bulk  of  the  land  of  this  province  is  divided  be- 
tween farmland  and  nonfarm  woodland  as  shown 
in  Table  3.46.  At  present,  almost  5 percent  of 
the  land  area  of  this  province  is  used  as  service, 
social,  and  special  use  land.  It  is  projected  that, 
by  the  year  2000,  almost  14  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  this  province  will  be  in  this  type  use. 
Most  of  the  growth  and  development  that  will 
require  such  a large  increase  in  this  type  of  land 
is  expected  to  occur  in  and  around  Atlanta. 

It  is  expected  that  harvested  cropland  in  the 
Piedmont  province  will  not  change  much  over 


TABLE  3.45 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  Bluo  Ridge  Province 
(acres) 


Type 

1959 

1975 

2(K)0 

Farmland  (census) 

293,000 

279,200 

268,700 

Noncensus  farmland 

23,600 

25,200 

28,200 

Nonfarm  woodland 

458,320 

466,320 

459,120 

Service,  social,  special  use 

30,200 

34,400 

49,100 

Total  land  use 

805,120 

805,120 

805,120 

Less  small  bodies  of  water 

2,290 

3,420 

5,710 

Net  land  area 

802,830 

801,700 

799,410 
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the  next  40  years,  but  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  about  a 20  percent  decrease  between 
1959  and  2000  in  harvested,  idle,  and  fallowed 
cropland  combined.  Some  shifts  are  expected  in 
the  capability  classes  of  land  used  for  cropland 
purposes.  Acreages  of  cotton,  peanuts,  soybeans, 
and  corn  are  expected  to  decrease.  On  the  other 
hand,  acreages  of  small  grain,  hay  crops,  fruits 
and  nuts,  and  truck  crops  are  expected  to  show 
some  increase  over  the  next  40  years.  The  acre- 
age of  pasture  is  projected  to  increase  along 
with  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  beef  cat- 
tle and  some  increase  in  dairy  cattle. 

Upper  Coastal  Plain 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  all  land  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  is  in  the  Coastal  Plain, 
with  23  percent  in  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain  and 
55  percent  in  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain.  The  di- 
vision of  the  Coastal  Plain  into  an  upper  and 
lower  phase  was  made  as  a part  of  the  work  of  the 
U.  S.  Study  Commission,  Southeast  River  Basins. 

Some  30  million  acres,  or  55  percent,  of  all 


the  land  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  is 
located  in  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain.  In  1959, 
some  57  percent  of  all  the  land  in  this  area  was 
classed  as  farmland  as  shown  in  Table  3.47. 
This  area,  as  a whole,  contains  the  better  of  the 
farmland  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area, 
and  it  has  the  greatest  potential  for  growth  and 
development  for  agricultural  production. 

It  is  expected  that  the  acreage  of  farmland 
will  decrease  about  5 percent  between  1959  and 
2000.  However,  the  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction will  greatly  increase  in  this  time  period. 
Both  an  increase  in  yield  and  an  increase  in 
acreage  of  major  crops  are  expected.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  cotton  acreages  are  projected  to  in- 
crease 47  percent  between  1959  and  2000  in 
order  to  meet  the  production  requirements  from 
this  area;  tobacco  would  increase  155  percent; 
and  peanuts,  65  percent;  some  decreases  in  acre- 
age are  expected  to  occur  in  corn  and  farm 
woodland.  However,  total  production  of  corn 
and  timber  is  expected  to  increase  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  per  acre  yields.  These  changes  offset 


TABLE  3.46 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  Piedmont  Province 
(acres) 


Type 

1959 

1975 

2000 

Farmland  (census)  — . 

5,711,700 

5,352,600 

5,254,160 

Noncensus  farmland  

173,300 

184,900 

208.000 

Nonfarm  woodland  

5,165,560 

5,280,500 

4,557,140 

Service,  social,  special  use  .. 

548,800 

781,360 

1,580,060 

Total  land  use 

11,599,360 

11,599,360 

11,599,360 

Less  small  bodies  of  water 

74,960 

114,200 

164,770 

Net  land  area  

- 11,524,400 

11,485,160 

11,434,590 

TABLE  3.47 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  Upper  Coastal  Plain 

(acres) 

Type 

1959 

1975 

2000 

Farmland  (census)  

17,397,300 

16,717,600 

16.530,800 

Noncensus  farmland 

- - 179,550 

191.200 

215,050 

Nonfarm  woodland  

- 11,552,990 

12,005.020 

11,483,320 

Service,  social,  special  use  .. 

1,128,080 

1.344,100 

2,028,750 

Total  land  use  

- 30,257.920 

30,257.920 

30,257,920 

Less  small  bodies  of  water  .. 

174.880 

217,200 

273,280 

Net  land  area  

30,083,040 

30,040,720 

29,984,604 
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the  decrease  in  total  farmland.  Relatively  speak- 
ing, this  area  will  continue  to  be  a producer  of 
cash  crops  — cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 

Lower  Coastel  Plain 

The  land  in  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain  has  more 
sandy  soils  than  does  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain. 
Of  the  almost  13  million  acres  of  total  land  area 
in  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain,  31  percent  was 
classed  as  farmland,  58  percent  as  nonfarm  wood- 
land, and  11  percent  as  social,  service,  and  spe- 
cial use  land  in  1959  as  shown  in  Table  3.48. 
This  is  an  area  of  large  holdings  of  nonfarm 
woodland  by  wood-using  industries.  A consid- 
erable acreage  of  the  special  use  land  is  in 
swamps  and  sand  dunes  along  the  coast.  Some 
of  this  area  would  be  suitable  for  development 
for  seashore  homes,  parks,  and  recreational  areas 
over  the  next  40  years. 

The  total  acreage  of  farmland  in  this  area  is 
projected  to  decrease  by  12  percent  between 
1959  and  2000,  although  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  income  are  projected  to  increase. 
Total  acreage  of  harvested  cropland  is  projected 
to  remain  about  constant  between  now  and 
2000.  The  acreage  of  farm  woodland  is  expected 
to  decrease  by  about  the  same  amount  as  farm- 
land. Cotton  acreage  is  expected  to  decrease, 
while  tobacco  and  peanut  acreage  may  increase. 

Summary  of  Land  by  States 

The  Southeast  River  Basins  area  includes 
land  within  five  States.  The  amount  of  land  by 
States  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  are  shown 
in  the  following  summary. 


State 

Acreage  of  land* 

Percentage 
of  ti>tal 
acreage 

North  Carolina  . 

112,000 

0.20 

South  Carolina  . 

2,853,760 

5.16 

Georgia  

82,956,800 

59.53 

Florida  

12,314,240 

22.24 

Alabama  

7,121,920 

12.87 

Total  

55,358,720 

100.00 

* Includes  small  water  bodies. 


All  of  the  material  on  methodology  and  pro- 
cedures that  were  given  for  the  development  of 
data  by  basins  are  applicable  for  the  State  sum- 
maries. State  data  were  tabulated  as  a subdi- 
vision within  basins  as  they  were  developed.  To 
develop  State  totals,  all  data  for  a given  State 
were  added  without  regards  to  basin  lines.  For 
instance,  parts  of  seven  basins  are  located  in 
Georgia.  In  the  development  of  land-use  data, 
an  effort  was  made  to  give  weight  to  State  differ- 
ences in  past  growth  and  development  and  to 
evaluate  these  past  trends  in  light  of  the  future. 
Some  of  these  five  States  have  had  more  rapid 
growth  than  others.  To  extend  this  thinking 
into  the  future  became  a matter  of  judgment. 
This  judgment  was  applied  as  the  basin  data 
were  developed.  Consequently,  no  new  or  re- 
vised methods  or  procedures  in  the  handling  of 
data  are  involved.  Of  the  parts  of  the  five  States 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area,  the  greatest 
changes  in  land  use  and  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  products  are  expected  in  Georgia. 
Next  in  order  of  size  of  change  would  be  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  then  North 
Carolina. 


TABLE  3.48 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  Lower  Coastal  Plain 
(acres) 


Type 

1959 

1975 

Farmland  (census)  _ 

3,930,000 

5,650,600 

8,446,340 

Noncensus  farmland  — - 

47,750 

51,000 

54,950 

Nonfarm  woodland  

7,362,730 

7,524,160 

7,376,420 

Service,  social,  special  use - 

1,355,840 

1,470,560 

1,818,610 

Total  land  use 

12,696,320 

12,696,320 

12,696,320 

Less  small  bodies  of  water 

80,120 

91,580 

104,440 

Net  land  area  ..  

12,616,200 

12,604,740 

12,591,880 
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North  Carolina 

The  entire  part  of  North  Carolina  that  lies 
within  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  province  and  within  Basin  1.  Only 
22  percent  of  the  112,000  acres  of  Southeast 
River  Basins  land  in  North  Carolina  was  used 
as  farmland  in  1959  as  shown  in  Table  3.49. 
Some  73  percent  of  all  the  land  was  nonfarm 
woodland  in  1959. 

The  North  Carolina  portion  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  constitutes  a small  portion  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  total  area.  Some  agricul- 
tural production  will  remain  in  this  area  over 
the  next  40  years.  Tht  major  agricultural  pro- 
duction shifts  are  expected  to  be  in  the  produc- 
tion of  more  intensive  feed  crops  and  the  adding 
of  more  beef  cattle  and  some  increase  in  laying 
hens.  Due  largely  to  location,  topography,  and 
length  of  growing  season,  the  agriculture  of  this 
part  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  will  con- 
tinue to  be  limited. 

South  Carolina 

All  of  the  land  area  of  South  Carolina  in  the 


Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  in  Basin  1.  How- 
ever, the  South  Carolina  land  involves  the  Blue 
Ridge,  Piedmont,  and  Coastal  Plain  provinces. 
The  percentage  of  the  South  Carolina  land  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  distributed  as 
follows:  Blue  Ridge,  11  percent;  Piedmont,  57 
percent;  Upper  Coastal  Plain,  23  percent;  and 
Lower  Coastal  Plain,  9 percent.  Almost  half  of 
the  land  in  South  Carolina  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  in  1959  was  farmland,  with 
most  of  the  remaining  half  in  nonfarm  wood- 
land, as  shown  in  Table  3.50.  Over  the  next  40 
years,  farmland  and  nonfarm  woodland  are  pro- 
jected to  decrease  slightly.  Noncensus  farmland 
and  special  use  land  are  expected  to  increase 
slightly. 

The  amount  of  farmland  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina portion  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
is  expected  to  decrease  about  9 percent  between 
1959  and  2000.  Nonfarm  woodland  is  expected 
to  decrease  about  4 percent.  Special  use  land  is 
expected  to  increase  more  than  80  percent  be- 
tween 1959  and  2000.  While  total  farmland  is 


TABLE  3.49 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  Norih  Carolina,  Southeast  River  Batins  Area 

(acres) 


Type 

1975 

2000 

Farmland  (census)  

24,400 

23,200 

22,700 

Noncensus  farmland 

3,000 

3,200 

3,600 

Nonfarm  woodland  - 

81,600 

82,300 

81,700 

Social,  service,  special  use 

3,000 

3,300 

4,000 

Total  land  use — 

- 112,000 

112,000 

112,000 

Less  small  bodies  of  water  

290 

450 

800 

Net  land  area  

111,710 

111,550 

111,200 

TABLE  3.50 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in 

South  Carolina,  Southeast  River  Basins  Area 

(acres) 

Type 

1959 

1975 

2000 

Farmland  (census)  

1,308,400 

1,242,100 

1,197,100 

Noncensus  farmland 

43,100 

46,100 

51,200 

Nonfarm  woodland  

1,312,260 

1,341,760 

1,258,460 

Social,  service,  special  use 

190,000 

223,800 

347,000 

Total  land  use 

2,853,760 

2,853,760 

2,853,760 

Less  small  bodies  of  water 

13,230 

20,970 

31,980 

Net  land  area  

2,840,530 

2,832,790 

2,821,780 
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expected  to  decrease,  harvested  cropland  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  about  18  percent.  Cotton  acre- 
<ige  is  expected  to  show  little  change.  Small  grain, 
hay,  fruits  and  nuts,  and  commercial  truck  crops 
acreages  are  all  expected  to  show  some  increases. 
Beef  and  veal,  pork,  and  milk  production  are  cx- 
|jected  to  triple  between  1959  and  2000,  while 
poultry  and  egg  production  is  expected  to 
double. 

Georgia 

Some  or  all  of  the  river  basins  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area,  except  Basin  8,  are  lo- 
cated in  Georgia.  One  percent  of  the  total  South- 
east River  Basins  land  area  in  Georgia  is  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  province;  29  percent  is  in  the  Pied- 
mont; 48  percent  is  in  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain; 
and  22  percent  is  in  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain. 
Of  the  total  Southeast  River  Basins  land  area  in 
Georgia  in  1959,  some  54  percent  was  farmland 
as  shown  in  Table  3.51.  Only  39  percent  was 
nonfarm  woodland  during  the  same  year.  Farm- 
land is  expected  to  decrease  7 percent  between 


1959  and  2000.  Nonfarm  woodland  is  expected 
to  decrease  only  3 percent. 

Shifts  are  expected  in  the  major  types  of  land 
use  in  the  Georgia  portion  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area.  Some  of  these  shifts  will  be 
between  pro.inces  within  the  State  portion  of 
the  study  area.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanut 
acreages  are  expected  to  increase  greatly  in  Geor- 
gia. More  of  this  increase  is  expected  to  occur 
in  the  Coastal  areas  than  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Piedmont  provinces. 

Rorida 

Parts  of  five  of  the  river  basins  included  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  study  area  are  in 
Florida.  All  of  the  Florida  land  within  the  study 
area  is  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  Some  57  percent  is 
Upper  Coastal  Plain  and  43  percent  is  classed 
as  Lower  Coastal  Plain.  In  the  Florida  portion 
of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area,  there  are 
approximately  7 million  acres  of  Upper  Coastal 
Plain  and  5 million  acres  of  Lower  Coastal  Plain 
land.  Of  the  total  land  in  the  Florida  portion 


TABLE  3.51 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  Georgia,  Southeast  R>ver  Batins  Area 

(acres) 


Type 

1959 

1975 

2000 

Farmland  (census)  -- 

17,848,300 

16,947,700 

16,630,800 

Noncensus  farmland 

260,800 

277,800 

311,400 

Nonfarm  woodland  . 

12,915,500 

13,429,100 

12,496,300 

Social,  service,  special 

use 

1,932,200 

2,302,200 

3,518,300 

Total  land  use  .... 

32,956,800 

32,956,800 

32,956,800 

Less  small  bodies  of  water 



224,080 

294,410 

384,250 

Net  land  area  ... 

— 

— 

- - 32,732,720 

32,662,390 

32,572,550 

TABLE  3.52 

Major 

Uses 

of  Land  in  Florida,  Southeast  River 

Batins  Area 

(acres) 

Type 

1959 

1975 

2000 

Farmland  (census)  .... 

4,032,300 

3,812,900 

3,676,700 

Noncensus  farmland  .. 



59,800 

63,800 

71,000 

Nonfarm  woodland  . 



- 7,658,704 

7,781,720 

7,642,820 

Social,  service,  special 

use  - 

563,400 

655,820 

923,720 

Total  land  use  .. 

12,314,240 

12,314,240 

12,314,240 

Less  small  bodies  of  water 



62,770 

69,840 

79,220 

Net  land  area 

12,251,470 

12,244,400 

12,235,020 
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of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area,  approxi- 
mately 33  percent  was  farmland  in  1959  as  shown 
in  Table  3.52.  Some  62  percent  of  all  the  land 
was  used  in  1959  as  nonfarm  woodland.  Almost 
5 percent  of  the  land  was  special  use  land.  Sand 
dunes  along  the  coast  constitute  a significant 
acreage. 

Florida  can  be  expected  to  produce  its  share 
of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  requirements 
for  agricultural  products  without  making  large 
shifts  in  land  uses.  Most  of  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  occur  in  the  Upper  Coast- 
al Plain  part  of  Florida.  Acreages  of  cotton,  corn, 
and  soybeans  are  expected  to  decrease  between 
1959  and  2000.  However,  acreages  of  tobacco, 
peanuts,  hay  crops,  fruits  and  nuts,  and  com- 
mercial truck  crops  are  expected  to  increase  dur- 
ing this  same  time  period. 

Alabama 

Parts  of  two  of  the  eight  river  basins  under 
study  are  located  in  Alabama.  Of  the  land  lo- 
cated in  Alabama,  5 percent  is  classed  as  Pied- 
mont; 94  percent.  Upper  Coastal  Plain;  and  1 
percent,  Lower  Coastal  Plain.  For  a long  period 
of  time,  these  areas  produced  farm  income  prin- 
cipally from  cotton,  peanuts,  and  hogs.  The 
areas  have  a potential  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion much  greater  than  their  past  performances. 
Farmland  in  the  Alabama  portion  of  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  is  expected  to  decrease 
about  4 percent  between  1959  and  2000  as  sum- 
marized in  Table  3.53.  Nonfarm  woodland  is 
expected  to  decrease  about  7 percent  during  the 
same  time  period.  Other  land  uses  are  expected 
to  increase  between  1959  and  2000. 

Acreages  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  are 


expected  to  increase  in  the  Alabama  portion  of 
the  study  area  between  1959  and  2000.  Soybean 
and  corn  acreages  are  expected  to  decrease.  Most 
feed  crop  acreages  are  expected  to  increase.  Pro- 
duction of  livestock,  livestock  products,  and  cash 
crops  is  expected  to  increase  in  this  area. 

Conclusions 

Agricultural  data  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  for  the  past  years  show  that  re- 
sources have  been  only  partially  used.  There  is 
much  idle  or  only  partly  used  land.  Yields  of 
crops,  livestock,  and  timber  are  low  per  acre,  or 
per  animal,  or  per  man  based  on  the  method  of 
measurement.  Many  parts  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  are  either  underdeveloped  or  undevel- 
oped. Many  parts  of  the  area  that  were  once 
intensively  cropped  have  been  returned  to  tim- 
ber as  land  too  poor  to  farm.  Present  technology 
indicates  that,  while  much  of  the  land  is  of  low 
natural  fertility,  it  does  have  ability  to  respond 
to  proper  treatment  and  management.  Under  a 
high  level  of  management,  the  land  of  the  study 
area  has  a rather  high  potential  to  produce.  The 
area  potential  exceeds  the  projected  needs  for 
agricultural  products  to  a time  beyond  the  pro- 
jected requirements  for  2000.  It  is  expected  that 
land  will  not  become  a limiting  factor  in  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  between  now  and  the  year  2000.  This 
would  not  be  true  at  present  production  rates 
or  without  land  development.  Not  only  will 
work  be  needed  in  resources  development  but 
also  additional  research  and  educational  work 
will  be  needed  in  order  that  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  will  be  able  to  approach  its  poten- 
tial by  2000. 


TABLE  3.53 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  Alabama,  Soufheast  River  Basins  Area 


Type 1959 mS 2000 

Farmland  (census) — 4,118,600  3,974,100  3,972,700 

Noncensus  farmland 57,500  61,400  69,000 

Nonfarm  woodland — 2,571,500  2,641,120  2,396,720 

Social,  service,  special  use 374,320  445,300  683,500 

Total  land  use 7,121,920  7,121,920  7,121,920 

Less  small  bodies  of  water 31,880  40,730  51,950 

Net  land  area 7,090,040  7,081,190  7,069,970 
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TABLE  3.54 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  Southeast  River  Basins — 1959* 


IlMI 

Unit 

Tntal 

North 

CaraMnn 

TnUl 

SMth 

CnmHnn 

Tninl 

Gsnrgin 

Tntnl 

rUrida 

Tsial 

AlahMnn 

Tninl 

■•n 

RMfn 

TnUl 

Plnd«nnl 

Tntal 

UpHf, 

Cnnntal 

Plnin 

Tntal 

Lnwnr 

Cnntaal 

PWn 

Tntal 

SERB 

amn 

Cropi 

Cbttoa... 

. lb. 

22,765,000 

237,065,500 

6,804,500 

53,188,000 

1287,500 

75322,500 

228350,000 

14,663,000 

319,823,000 

Cottouecd.. 

.lb. 

40,977,000 

426,717,900 

12,248,100 

95,738,400 

2317,500 

135,580,500 

411,390,000 

26,393,400 

575,681,400 

Tobtceo 

lb. 

37,166 

62,306 

100,020,278 

22,307,021 

258,180 

41,002 

60,502 

80,453,992 

42,129,455 

122,684,951 

Pcanuti 

. lb. 

656,952 

496,339,704 

38,309,296 

146317,605 

6,679 

362,446 

662,833,563 

18,420,869 

681,623,557 

Soybeuu.. 

bu. 

132 

506,549 

984,895 

570,994 

1,029324 

1,776 

87,799 

2,618,982 

383,537 

3,092,094 

Corn 

bu. 

57,394 

1,718,870 

45,944,696 

6,643,449 

10333,835 

481,121 

4,534396 

52,754,573 

7,427,654 

65,198,244 

Sweet 
poUtoee  . 

. bu. 

722 

107,039 

1,716,762 

10U12 

203,534 

8,913 

263,891 

1,522,185 

331,280 

2,129,269 

Small  grain. 

. bu. 

813 

2,482,680 

10,012,974 

456,299 

707,593 

176,290 

5309,004 

7,748,558 

426,507 

13,660,359 

All  hay. 

. tOD 

1,973 

53,394 

381,831 

44,270 

43,331 

12,148 

223,482 

250,046 

39,123 

524,799 

Commercial 
truck 

. ton 

370 

30,670 

322,960 

111,150 

71,750 

2,450 

59,930 

419,830 

54,690 

536,900 

Livestock  products 
Beef  and  veal  lb. 

472,500 

19,383,800 

274,787,200 

64,886,500 

75,470,000 

4,721,800 

111,128,500 

267,947,000 

51,202,700 

435,000,000 

Pork 

- lb. 

238,800 

11,192,600 

329,209,600 

62,400,000 

97,959,000 

2,932,200 

39,465,900 

380,207,900 

78,394,000 

501,000,000 

Lamb  and 
mutton... 

. lb. 

3,900 

48,000 

471,100 

48,300 

72,200 

33,700 

269,400 

299,500 

41,400 

644,000 

Poultry 

. lb. 

277,600 

12,189,700 

817,694,700 

14,678,000 

22,160,000 

71,672,400 

635,112,500 

117,672,700 

42,542,400 

867,000,000 

Eg*« 

. dot. 

507,350 

8,650,800 

121,385,050 

19,285,800 

14,771,000 

6,577,850 

73,356,550 

65,577,000 

19,088,600 

164,600,000 

Milk..  . 

lb. 

3,680,000 

92,460,000 

993,983,000 

210,686,000 

199,191,000 

30,361,000 

637,877,000 

685,476,000 

146386,000 

1,500,000,000 

Livestock  inventory 
Cattle  and 
calvee..  ..  hd. 

2,100 

86,150 

1,219,550 

288,200 

335,000 

20,970 

491380 

1,190,600 

227,550 

1,931,000 

Milk  cows  . 

. bd. 

800 

20,100 

216,000 

45,800 

43,300 

6,600 

138,600 

149,000 

31,800 

328,000 

Ewei. 

hd. 

no 

1,370 

13,480 

1,390 

2,050 

970 

7,740 

8,510 

1,180 

18,400 

Hogs  and  pigs  hd. 

1,250 

58,600 

1,721,950 

326,700 

512,500 

15350 

206,500 

1,988350 

410300 

2,621,000 

Laysri...  . 

. no. 

36,500 

622,360 

8,733,040 

1^87,500 

1,062,600 

473,250 

5,284340 

4,711,560 

1372,850 

11,842,000 

* DftU  ahowii  for  8Ut«t  includo  only  th«t  portion  of  the  States  included  in  tbs  Soutbcast  River  Basins  area. 


TABLE  3.55 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  Southeast  River  Basins  — 1975* 


linn 

Unit 

TeUI 

Nertk 

CareUm 

Total 

Soolli 

CareUna 

Total 

Ooarfla 

Total 

nortSa 

Tatal 

Alabaau 

Tatal 

nadtaaal 

Tatal 

Ueear 

Caaalal 

Flail 

Tntal 

Lnwnr 

Cnnntal 

Ptaln 

Crops 

Cotton 

lb. 

30,500,000 

381,800,000 

10,028,000 

97,872,000 

1,000,000 

84,250,000 

414,482,000 

20,268,000 

520,000,000 

Cottonwed 

lb. 

51,850,000 

649,060,000 

17,048,000 

186,042,000 

1,700,000 

143,225,000 

704,619,000 

34,456,000 

884,000,000 

Tobacco . 

lb. 

182,000 

183,208,000 

42,630,000 

980,000 

140,000 

152,870,000 

73,990,000 

227,000,000 

Peanuts 

lb. 

. , 

2,240,000 

884,410,000 

83,650,000 

390,700,000 

700,000 

1,287,750,000 

32,550,000 

1,321,000,000 

Soybeans.. 

bu. 

185,200 

765,800 

205,900 

331,100 

2300 

73,600 

1,156,700 

255,400 

1,488,000 

Com... 

bu. 

46,000 

2,368,000 

57,318,000 

10,492,000 

14,776,000 

454,000 

6,616,000 

67,706,000 

10,224,000 

85,000,000 

Sweet  potstoei. 

bu. 

182,200 

2,616,700 

207,400 

393,700 

6,800 

453,600 

2397,100 

642,500 

3,400,000 

Small  grain.. 

bu. 

1,600 

2,966,400 

11,547,800 

658,600 

825,600 

220,000 

6,711,800 

8,514,400 

553,800 

16,000,000 

All  hay.  . 

ton 

2,800 

121,700 

799,500 

121,300 

154,700 

25300 

523,850 

582,500 

68,350 

1300,000 

Comme  cial 
truck 

ton 

400 

43,600 

634,400 

256,000 

90300 

2300 

87,100 

806,600 

128,700 

1,025,200 

Liveetock  products 
Beef  and  veal  . lb. 

1,000,000 

38,750,000 

541,500,000 

126,750,000 

150,000,000 

9350,000 

207,587,000 

543,780,000 

97383,000 

858,000,000 

Pork 

lb. 

381,000 

20,828,000 

606,702,000 

121,107,000 

178,982,000 

4,572,000 

65,787,000 

719397,000 

138344,000 

928,000,000 

Lamb  and 
mutton 

lb. 

2,000 

36,000 

370300 

45300 

46,000 

24,000 

210,000 

234,400 

31,600 

500,000 

Poultry  . 

lb. 

385,000 

17,066,000 

1,128,717,000 

20,242,000 

30,590,000 

99,690,000 

875,900,000 

162368,000 

58,542,000 

1,197,000,000 

Egg« 

dot. 

714,500 

11,582,800 

163,426,700 

25,054,000 

20,022,000 

9324,000 

100,469,550 

86,539,900 

24,466,550 

220,800,000 

Milk..  . 

lb. 

5,840,000 

163,253,000 

1,728,171,000 

415,078,000 

317,658,000 

48,268,000 

1,125331,000 

1,208,257,000 

247,644,000 

2,630,000,000 

(continued) 
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TABLE  3.55— Continued 


llfm  ITnii  Talal 

N*rth 
Carolina 


Total  Total  Total 

8ottth  Georgia  Horlrfa 

CaroUaa 


Total  Total  Total 

Alabama  Bloe  Plodmoal 

KIdge 


Total  Total  Total 

Vgger  Lower  SERB 

Coaotal  Coaatal  area 

Plain  Plain 


Livestock  inventor)’ 
Cattle  and 


Oilvea hd. 

4,000 

155,000 

2,165,000 

507,000 

599,000 

37,000 

827,900 

2,176,000 

389,100 

3,430,000 

Milkeosa  . hd. 

800 

22,100 

233,900 

56,200 

43,000 

6,600 

152,200 

163,600 

33,600 

356,000 

Ewes  hd. 

50 

900 

9,270 

1.130 

1,150 

600 

5,250 

5,860 

790 

12,500 

Hoga  and  pigs.  hd. 

1,500 

82,000 

2,385,700 

476300 

704,000 

18,000 

259,000 

2,829,000 

544,000 

3,650,000 

Liyera.  . no. 

33,000 

535,000 

7,547,000 

1,157,000 

928,000 

431,000 

4,659,000 

3,979,000 

1,131,000 

10,200,000 

* Data  nhown  fur  Statm  include  only  thnt  (xirtinn  uf  the  States  included  in  the  Houtheaet  Iliver  itamna  area. 


TABLE  3.55 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  Southeast  River  Basins  — 2000* 


Item 

I’nll 

Total 

North 

Carolina 

TeUi 

Heuth 

Carolina 

Telal 

Georgia 

Tetal 

norida 

Total 

Alabama 

Total 

Blue 

Ridge 

Tetal 

PiedmenI 

Total 

Cgger 

C'oaittal 

Plain 

TeUi 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 

HERB 

area 

Crops 

Cutton 

lb. 

0 

42,000,0011 

536,105,000 

11  ,,585,000 

160,310,000 

700,000 

103,110,000 

622.520.000 

23.670.0(X) 

7.50,000,000 

('(dtonseed  , 

lb. 

0 

63,000,(KIO 

804,157,000 

17,37.8,000 

240,465,000 

1,0.50,000 

1.54,665,000 

933.780.000 

35, .50.5, 000 

l,l25,nOO,(XX) 

Tobacco 

lb. 

0 

205,(KX) 

273,101,000 

70,119,000 

1.57.5,(K)0 

0 

157,(XI0 

229.363.CK10 

115,480,000 

345.000,(XX) 

iVanuta 

lb. 

0 

3.640,(KKt 

1,367,477,000 

138,229.000 

.563,654,000 

0 

364.000 

2,016,944,000 

55,692,0(X) 

2,073,(XX),(XX) 

Soylteana 

bu. 

0 

31,5,000 

1,174,500 

324,000 

520,500 

6,000 

121,.5«l 

l,783,.500 

423,(XX) 

2,334,(XXI 

('urn 

bu. 

77,(Klfl 

3,905,000 

88,815,000 

16,252,000 

22.951,(X)0 

709,000 

10,164, (NX) 

1 05,32  l,.5(X) 

I5,805,5(X) 

1 32.000, (X)0 

»Sweet  potatoes  bu. 

0 

315,000 

4,070,000 

437„500 

577,500 

8.81X) 

734,.5(«l 

3.592,2(X) 

1.064,500 

5,4IX),(XX) 

Small  grain 

bu. 

2,100 

■'>,082,000 

18,466,500 

1,092,000 

1,3.57,400 

380,500 

10,963.1(X) 

13,744,™x) 

912, 4(X) 

26,nnti.ooo 

All  hay  . 

tun 

4,400 

19S.000 

1,205,900 

190,300 

2;i6,4(M} 

39,600 

766.480 

918.1VJO 

1 10,020 

1,835, (XX) 

Commercial 

truck 

ton 

WO 

69,(X)0 

1,016,400 

432,600 

141,600 

7,200 

132,3(XI 

1,305,800 

215,200 

1.660,500 

Livestock  products 
beef  and  veal  lb. 

1,716,(KKI 

66,352,000 

869,052.000 

213,070,000 

237,8 10, (MW 

15,444,000 

335, 516, OU) 

876.776,000 

1G0.264.0(X) 

1.388, (KK),0(M) 

I’ork.. 

lb. 

668, (XK» 

34,008,000 

961,618,000 

226,452.000 

278.I94,«K) 

7,01 4, (KX» 

96,692, OCX) 

M69.992.00t) 

227.302,000 

1,501 ,000,(XX) 

Lamb  and 
mutto.i 

lb. 

2.300 

502.300 

62.200 

83,700 

33,800 

280,200 

341.400 

44,6(X) 

700,000 

Poultry  .. 

lb. 

6:m,ooo 

•J5.600.fKH) 

1.828,980.000 

32,615,000 

48,181.000 

169^50,000 

1,414,677,000 

257,223.0a) 

94.850, OtX) 

1,936,000,000 

Eggs 

doz. 

1,100,000 

17,903,000 

257,134,000 

42,0.5.5,000 

38,808,000 

14,693,000 

167.273.800 

143,3S7,6«I 

3M75,6(X, 

3.57.000,000 

Milk 

lb. 

7,920,000 

274.350,000 

2,727,270,000 

755,674,000 

486,786,000 

66,280,000 

1,915,132,000 

1,911,675,000 

3.5.S,9I3,0(XI 

4,2.52,000,000 

Livratock  inventory 
Cattle  and 
calvea  hd. 

6,000 

232,000 

3,036,000 

745,000 

831,000 

54.000 

1,169,000 

3,067,(XX) 

560, (X)U 

4,S50,(X)0 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

900 

31.000 

307,800 

H5400 

5.5,(100 

7..500 

210,100 

21.5,700 

40,7(X) 

480,000 

E»es. . 

hd. 

50 

1,100 

11,220 

U80 

1,8.50 

750 

6,2.50 

7,610 

990 

15,600 

Hogs  and  pigs 

hd. 

2,000 

102.000 

2,884,000 

678.000 

834,000 

21,000 

2S9.5(X) 

3,508,500 

681,000 

4„500,000 

Layers.. 

no. 

44,000 

717,000 

10,284,000 

1,698,000 

1„557,000 

617,000 

6,656.{K)0 

5,756,000 

1,271,000 

14,300,000 

* Data  ihown  for  States  include  only  that  portion  of  the  States  included  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 
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TABLE  3.57 

Crop  and  Livastock  Production  in  the  Savannah  Basin — 1959 


Item 

Unit 

North  Car^lna 

8o«th  Carellna 

Hue  Ridge 

««e  lUdce 

Pledment 

Upper  Coastal 
Plain 

Lower  Coastal 
Plain 

Total 

Crops 

Cotton 

...  lb. 

lelOle.500 

13,9.59.000 

0,487,500 

1,127,000 

22.765.000 

Cottonseed  . 

..  lb. 

2,144,700 

25,126,200 

11,677.500 

2,028,600 

40,977,000 

Tobacco 

...  lb. 

37.  IM 

3,830 

34.533 

12.167 

11.770 

62.. 306 

Peanuts. .... 

...  lb. 

6.679 

44 .0,51 

389.840 

216,376 

656,9.52 

Soybeans ..  

bu. 

132 

1,324 

58,013 

300.174 

146,438 

506,. 540 

Com 

..  hu. 

.>>7,3»4 

165,468 

607,113 

675,341 

270,948 

1,718,870 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

722 

5,551 

30,140 

.59,303 

5,985 

107.a39 

Small  grain  

. - bu. 

813 

167,019 

1.694,522 

510,360 

110,779 

2,482,080 

All  hay 

...  ton 

l.fl73 

4,308 

37.174 

8.995 

2,917 

53,394 

Commercial  truck 

...  ton 

370 

780 

4,740 

20,710 

4.440 

30,870 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 

...  lb. 

472. AOO 

1.99.5,800 

14,024,200 

2.475,000 

888.800 

19,383,800 

Pork 

...  lb. 

238.800 

935,900 

4,7.5.5,900 

3,0.53.700 

t.. 547, 100 

11,192,600 

Lamb  and  mutton  

...  lb. 

3.000 

9.400 

36.. 500 

1,400 

700 

48,000 

Poultry 

. lb. 

277,000 

1.774.900 

4,060,300 

6,297,100 

57,400 

12,189.700 

E(t«« 

...  do*. 

007.350 

1,283,700 

5,895,000 

1,060.000 

412,100 

8,650,800 

Milk  

..  lb. 

3,080.000 

11,500, 000 

09,460.000 

9,200.000 

2,300,000 

92.460.000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves . 

..  hd. 

2,100 

8,870 

02,. 330 

11,000 

3,9.50 

86,150 

Milk  COW'S 

..  lul. 

800 

2,500 

15.100 

2,000 

.500 

20,100 

Ewm 

..  hd. 

no 

270 

1.040 

40 

20 

1,370 

Hogs  and  pigs 

...  hd. 

1,2,50 

4,900 

24,900 

20,700 

8,100 

58.600 

Layers 

...  no. 

36,. 500 

92,3.W 

424.100 

76,280 

29,650 

622.360 

Item  Unit  Georgia 


Mue  lUdfe  Piedmont  Coostol  Lower  Coostol  Total 

Plain  Plain 


Crops 


Cotton 

lb. 

,83,000 

17, 539.. 500 

1.3. M2. .500 

1.. 508. 500 

32.143.500 

Cottonseed 

lb. 

95,400 

31,571,100 

23. 470,. 500 

2, 715, .300 

57.8.58.300 

Tobacco 

lb. 

19,940 

33.9.50 

1.53,772 

207,674 

Peanuts 

lb. 

27,880 

3,041,240 

1,0.31,089 

4,700,215 

Soylieans. 

hti. 

207 

1,913 

112,080 

38.383 

1.52,589 

Corn 

bu 

173.980 

771,273 

1,406,432 

410,099 

2.762.384 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

1,670 

28,231 

24.6.30 

13,010 

68,141 

Small  grain  

bu. 

5,515 

1.. 540, 044 

4.53,903 

54.. 367 

2,053,829 

All  hay 

ton 

4.387 

41,015 

12,000 

4,462 

61,864 

Commercial  truck.  .. 
Livestock  products 

ton 

850 

7,140 

12,490 

2,480 

22,960 

Beef  ami  veal  -. 

lb. 

1,402,500 

18, .573, 700 

6,795,000 

2,.587„500 

29,418,700 

Pork-  

..  ..  lb. 

1,0.50,. 500 

7,961,000 

7,449,000 

4.221,100 

20.681.600 

T.amb  and  mutton  . 

lb. 

15,400 

37,900 

8,800 

1 ,000 

63,100 

Poultry 

lb. 

.37,218,900 

160,888,200 

800, .300 

122,300 

199.026,700 

E*iib 

Ho*. 

2.618.800 

11.07.3.450 

2,682,700 

904,900 

17.279,850 

Milk 

Livestock  inventorv 

lb. 

10.580,000 

too, 360, 000 

23,000.000 

3.220.000 

1<3, 160,000 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

6,500 

82,550 

30,200 

11  ,.500 

130,7,50 

Milk  cows,.  . 

hd. 

2,300 

23.100 

5,000 

700 

31,100 

Kwes 

hd. 

440 

1,100 

2.50 

30 

1,820 

Hogs  and  pigs  . . 

hd. 

5.500 

41,5.50 

39.000 

22,100 

108,1.50 

Layers 

. . - - . no. 

188,400 

796.640 

193,000 

6.5,100 

1.243,140 

Item 

Unit 

Total 

Total 

T,tal 

Total 

Total 

Mne  Ridge 

Piedmont 

Upper  Coastal 
Plain 

Lower  Coastal 
Plain 

Basin  1 

Crops 

54. 908. .500 

Cotton  - - - 

lb. 

1,244,500 

31,498,500 

19,530.000 

2. 635.. 500 

Cottonseed 

lb. 

2,240,100 

56,697,300 

.3.5.1.54.000 

4.74.3,900 

98.835.300 

Tobacco 

lb. 

81,002 

54,479 

46,123 

16.5,. 5 12 

307.146 

Peanuts. . 

lb. 

6,679 

71,931 

4.031.092 

1,247.465 

5.357.167 

Soybeans.  

bu. 

1.663 

60.. 526 

412,260 

184.821 

6.59,270 

Com 

hii. 

396,842 

1.378.386 

2,081,773 

681,047 

4. .538. 648 

Sweet  potatoes 

7,943 

64,371 

83,99.3 

19,. 595 

175.902 

Small  grain  

hu. 

173,347 

3,2.34,566 

964.263 

165.146 

4,837,322 

All  hay 

. ...  ton 

10,668 

78.189 

20,995 

7,. 379 

117,231 

Commercial  truck 

Livestock  products 
Beef  and  veal  . 

. - ton 

2,000 

11,880 

33.200 

0,920 

54,000 

...  lb. 

3.930.800 

32,597,900 

9,270,000 

3.470.300 

49,275,000 

Pork ... 

. . lb. 

2.225.200 

12.716.900 

11,402,700 

5.768.200 

32.113.000 

T^mb  and  mutton 

. Ih. 

28,700 

74,400 

10,200 

1,700 

115,000 

Poultry 

lb. 

39,268,400 

164,948,500 

7,097.400 

179,700 

211.494,000 

Eggs 

. ..  do*. 

4.409.&50 

16,968.4.50 

3,742,700 

1,317,000 

26.438,000 

Milk 

livestock  inventory 

lb. 

25,760.000 

175,820.000 

32,200,000 

5.520.000 

239,300.000 

219,000 

Cattle  and  calves. . . , 

hd. 

17,470 

144,880 

41.200 

15,450 

Milk  rows, . . 

hd. 

5,000 

38.200 

7,000 

1,200 

52.000 

Ewes  ...  . - 

hd. 

820 

2,140 

290 

50 

3.300 

Hogs  and  pi  (pt  .. 

. ..  . hd. 

11,050 

66,4.50 

59,700 

30,200 

168,000 

I,Ayers 

no. 

317,250 

1,220,740 

269.260 

94,750 

1,902.000 
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TABLE  3.58 


Crop  and  LVastock  Production  in  tha  Savannah  Basin — 1975 


Ilem 

Viill 

North  Caroaiw 

SmUi  Cm«Hm 

Btuo  fUdfo 

Hm  Rid|« 

Piedmont 

Upfcr  CouUl 
Plain 

Lower  Coastal 
Plain 

Total 

Cropi 

Cotton 

lb. 

1,000,000 

15,000,000 

13.000,000 

1,500,000 

39,509,000 

Cottonteed 

lb. 

1,700,000 

25.500.000 

22,100,000 

2.550.000 

51,850,000 

Tobacco 

lb. 

70,000 

70,000 

42,000 

182,000 

Peanut! 

lb. 

280.000 

1,400,000 

580,000 

2,240,000 

Soybean! 

bu. 

2,300 

41,400 

104,700 

36,800 

185,200 

Cwn 

bu. 

48,000 

200,000 

848.000 

084.000 

336,000 

2,368,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

6,800 

54,000 

107,900 

13,500 

182,200 

Small  grain.. 

bu. 

1,600 

202,000 

2,002,400 

544.000 

128,000 

2,066,400 

All  hay 

ton 

2,800 

10,800 

60,000 

17,100 

3,800 

121,700 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

400 

1.000 

6.000 

30.200 

6.400 

43,600 

livestock  nrodueta 

Beef  and  veal ........ 

lb. 

1,000,000 

4,000,000 

28,575,000 

4.400.000 

1,775,000 

38,750,000 

Pork - 

lb. 

381,000 

1,524.000 

8,382,000 

7,874,000 

3,048,000 

20,828.000 

Lamb  and  mutton 

lb. 

2.000 

6.000 

28,000 

2,000 

36,000 

Poultry 

lb. 

385,000 

2.485.000 

5,684,000 

8,811,000 

86.066 

17,086,000 

doi. 

714,500 

1,797,000 

7,707,400 

1,403,800 

584,600 

11,582,800 

lb. 

5.840.000 

18.250.000 

110.453.000 

21,900,000 

3,650.000 

183,2.53,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves..... 

hd. 

4,000 

16,000 

114.300 

17,600 

7,100 

155,000 

Milk  cows... 

bd. 

800 

2,500 

16,100 

3,000 

600 

22,100 

Ewei 

hd. 

50 

150 

700 

50 

000 

Hogs  and  pigs 

hd. 

1,500 

6.000 

33,000 

31,000 

12,000 

82,000 

layers 

33,000 

83,000 

358,000 

60,000 

27,000 

535,000 

Item 

Unit 

GMrgla 

Blue  Ridge 

Pledmenl 

Ugger  CeaaCal 
Plain 

Lower  Coaatal 
Plain 

Total 

Cr^ 

Cotton  - 

lb. 

20.000.000 

35,300,000 

2,600,000 

57,900,000 

Cottonseed 

lb. 

34,000.000 

60.010,000 

4,420,000 

08.430.000 

Tobacco 

lb. 

70.000 

70,000 

378.000 

518,000 

Peanuts 

lb. 

140,000 

10,080,000 

2,380,000 

12,600,000 

Soybeans 

6.000 

01.000 

38,000 

136.800 

Com 

.....  bu. 

140,000 

1,288,000 

1,918,000 

616,000 

3,062,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

.....  bu. 

40,500 

40,600 

153,800 

234,800 

Small  grain 

10,066 

2.220,000 

646,000 

70,000 

2,955.000 

All  hay 

.....  ton 

8,500 

102,300 

23,800 

5,400 

140,000 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

1,000 

9.600 

17.800 

4,000 

32,400 

IJvestock  oroducts 

Beef  and  veal 

lb. 

3.000.000 

34.000,000 

13,600,000 

5,250,000 

56,750,000 

Pork 

....  lb. 

1,651,000 

13,970,000 

14,788,000 

7,874,000 

38.283,000 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . . . . 

lb. 

12,000 

30,000 

8,000 

50.000 

PoulUy 

lb. 

52,102,000 

221,054,000 

1.200,000 

183,000 

274,539,000 

Enn 

3,680,500 

14,392.900 

3,767.000 

1,277.300 

23.117,700 

Milk 

lb. 

10,790.000 

178,907,000 

43,800,000 

5,110.000 

244,607,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

....  hd. 

12,000 

139,600 

54,400 

21.000 

227,000 

Milk  cows.. 

....  hd. 

2,300 

24,100 

6,000 

700 

33,100 

Ewes 

....  hd. 

300 

750 

200 

- - 

1,250 

Hogs  and  pigs 

....  hd. 

6,500 

55.000 

58,000 

31.000 

150.500 

Layers 

....  no. 

170,000 

665,000 

174,000 

btf.OOO 

1,068,000 

Item 

Unit 

Tetal 

Blue  radge 

TeUi 

Ptedment 

T*UI 

Ugger  Coutal 
Filin 

Total 

Lower  CoooUl 
Ploln 

Total 
Batin  1 

Crops 

Cotton  

lb. 

1.000,000 

35.000.000 

48,300,000 

4,100,000 

88,400,000 

Cottonseed 

lb. 

1,700,000 

59.500.000 

82.110,000 

0,970,000 

150.280.000 

Tobacco 

lb. 

- * 

140,000 

140,000 

420,000 

700,000 

Peanuts 

lb. 

- 

420.000 

11,480,000 

2,040,000 

14,840,000 

Soybeans 

bu. 

2.300 

48,300 

196,600 

74,800 

322.000 

Com. 

bu. 

386,000 

2.136,000 

2,902,000 

952,000 

6,376,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

6,800 

04.500 

148.400 

167,300 

417.000 

Small  grain 

bu. 

213,600 

4.321,400 

1,190,000 

108,000 

5,023,000 

All  hay 

22,100 

102.300 

40,000 

0.200 

264,500 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

2.400 

15.600 

48,000 

10,400 

76,400 

Livestock  oroducts 

Beef  and  veal 

lb. 

8.000,000 

63,475,000 

18,000,000 

7.025,000 

96,500,000 

Pork- 

lb. 

3.556,000 

22,352,000 

22,662,000 

10.022.000 

59.492,000 

Lamb  and  mutton 

lb. 

20,000 

58,000 

10,000 

- - 

88.000 

Poultry 

lb. 

64,972,000 

226,736,000 

10.011.000 

269,000 

291,990,000 

Eg*! 

dos. 

6.192.000 

22.100.300 

5.260.800 

1.861.000 

35.415.000 

Milk 

lb. 

40.880.000 

208,360,000 

65,700,000 

8,760,000 

413,700,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

32,000 

253.000 

72,000 

28,100 

386,000 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

6,600 

40,200 

0,000 

1.200 

56.000 

Ewes 

hd. 

500 

1,450 

250 

2.200 

Hogs  and  pigs 

hd. 

14.000 

88.000 

89,000 

43.000 

234,000 

Layers 

no. 

286.000 

1.021,000 

243,000 

86.000 

1,636,000 
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TABLE  3.59 


Crop  and  Livostock  Production  in  th#  Savannah  Basin— 2000 


Unit 

North  CmUM 

aMlk  Ccrallu 

Blue  Bidfs 

Mu*  lUdge 

Piedmont 

Uaaer  CeaaUl 
Plain 

Lower  Coastal 
Plain 

Total 

Cropf 

Cotton .......... 

Ib. 

700,000 

19,600,000 

19,600,000 

2.100,000 

42.000.000 

Cottonieed... 

lb. 

1,050,000 

39,400.000 

29,400,000 

3,150,000 

63,000,000 

Tobacco 

lb. 

78,000 

70.000 

47,000 

205,000 

Peanuti 

Ib. 

2.648.000 

1,092.000 

3.640.000 

Soy  beam. 

bu. 

6.000 

60,000 

180.000 

60,000 

315,000 

Cora 

bu. 

77,000 

30Q.000 

1,320,000 

1,761,000 

522,000 

3.905.000 

Sweet  potatoes.  

bu. 

8,800 

70,000 

183,700 

52,500 

315,000 

Small  grain 

bu. 

2,i66 

344.^00 

3,570,000 

066,000 

201,600 

5.082.000 

AU  h»y 

ton 

4,400 

17,600 

145.200 

28.600 

6.600 

188,000 

Commercial  truck 

900 

1.800 

9.600 

47,400 

10,200 

69,000 

livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal......... 

lb. 

1,716,000 

6,678,000 

46,764,000 

7,150,000 

3,860.000 

66,352.000 

Pork 

Ib. 

068.000 

2.338.000 

12,024.000 

14,362,000 

5.344,000 

34.068.000 

Lamb  and  mutton 

lb. 

2,300 

9.000 

36.000 

4.500 

. . 

49,500 

Poultry 

lb. 

024.000 

4.026.000 

9.663.000 

11,773,000 

138,000 

25.600,000 

dot. 

1.100.000 

2,778,000 

11,912,000 

2.328,000 

888,000 

17,803,000 

lb. 

7,820,000 

24.780.000 

208,860,000 

35.400,000 

5.310,000 

274,350,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

0.000 

23,000 

174.000 

25,000 

10,000 

232.000 

Milk  cows........... 

hd. 

000 

2,800 

23,600 

4,000 

600 

31.000 

Ewes 

hd. 

so 

200 

800 

100 

0 

1.100 

Hogs  and  pigs 

hd. 

2,000 

7,000 

36,000 

43,000 

16.000 

102.000 

Layers 

44,000 

111,000 

472,000 

87,000 

37,000 

717,000 

Item 

Ualt 

Gcergia 

Blue  Mdge 

Piedmont 

Uw*r  Coaatal 
Plain 

Lower  Coastal 
Plain 

Total 

Crops 

Cfotton 

lb. 

35.200.000 

49.300.000 

3,500,.«a 

78,000,000 

Cottonseed 

Ib. 

37,800,000 

73,850,000 

5,250,000 

117,000,000 

Tobacco 

Ib. 

78,000 

78,000 

426,000 

583,000 

Peanuts 

lb. 

15,106,000 

123.000 

4.550,000 

10,656,000 

Soybnna.. 

12,066 

54,000 

189,000 

Corn 

220,000 

2,002,000 

2,738,000 

857,000 

6,818,000 

Sweet  potatoes.. 

52,500 

70,000 

226,500 

348,000 

Small  grain 

bu. 

21,000 

3,381,100 

1,020,600 

108,200 

4,541,800 

All  hay 

ton 

13,200 

143,000 

35,800 

8,800 

202.000 

Commercial  truck 

Livestock  products 
Beef  ana  veal 

ton 

1,500 

14,700 

26,400 

8,000 

48,600 

lb. 

4,862,000 

50.726.000 

23.452.000 

9,152.000 

88,182,000 

Pork 

lb. 

2.672.000 

20,374,000 

24.923.000 

13.360.000 

61,328,000 

Lamb  and  mutton..... 

Ib. 

18,000 

37,700 

13,500 

69,200 

Poultry 

lb. 

88,600.000 

855,223,000 

1.920.000 

5.520.000 

293,000 

446.036.000 

Eg*. 

5.472.000 

23,081.000 

1.848.000 

35,821,000 

Milk 

Livestock  inventory 

Ib. 

24,780,000 

306,054,000 

70,800,000 

7,040,000 

408.674.000 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

17,000 

177.000 

82,000 

32,000 

308,000 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

3,800 

' 34,500 

8,000 

800 

46,100 

Ewes 

hd. 

400 

850 

300 

. 

1,550 

Hogs  and  pigs 

hd. 

8,000 

61,000 

75,000 

40,000 

184,000  1 

Layer, 

no. 

228,000 

904.000 

230,000 

77,000 

1,438,000 

Item 

Unit 

Total 

Blae  Ridge 

Total 

Piedmont 

Total 

Uaaer  Coastal 
naln 

Total 

Lower  Ceaatal 
Plain 

Tetal 
Baain  1 

Crops 

Cotton 

Ib. 

700.000 

44.800.000 

68,800,000 

5,600,000 

120,000,000 

Cottonseed 

lb. 

1.060.000 

67,200,000 

103.350,000 

8,400,000 

180.000.000 

Tobacco 

lb. 

. . 

157.000 

158.000 

473,000 

788,000 

Peanuts 

lb. 

.. 

. _ 

17,654,000 

5.642.000 

23,296,000 

Soybeans. 

bu. 

6,000 

72,000 

312.000 

114.000 

504,000 

Corn 

bu. 

599,000 

3.322.000 

4,500,000 

1.479.000 

9.000,000 

Sweet  potatoes. 

bu. 

8.800 

122.500 

253,700 

279,000 

664.000 

Small  grain 

bu. 

367.500 

6,961,100 

1.986.600 

310,800 

8,626,000 

AU  hay 

ton 

35,200 

288,200 

64,500 

16.500 

404,400 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

4,200 

24,300 

73,800 

i6.200 

118,500 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal.. 

lb. 

13.156.000 

100.490.000 

30,602,000 

12.012.000 

156.260.000 

Pork 

...  Ib. 

5,678,000 

32.398,000 

39,285.000 

18,704,000 

86,065,000 

Lamb  and  mutton 

lb. 

29,300 

73,700 

18.000 

0 

121.000 

Poultry 

lb. 

93.250.000 

364,886,000 

13.693.000 

431,000 

472,260,000 

doi. 

8,347,000 

34.993,000 

7,848,000 

2,736,000 

54.924.000 

lb. 

67.480.000 

514,914.000 

106.200,000 

12,350,000 

680,044,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

46.000 

351.000 

107,000 

42.000 

546.000 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

6,500 

58.100 

12.000 

1.400 

78,000 

Ewes 

hd. 

650 

1.650 

400 

2,700 

Hogs  and  pigs 

hd. 

17.000 

97.000 

118.000 

56,000 

288.000 

Layers 

no. 

383,000 

1,376,000 

327.000 

114,000 

2,200,000 
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TABLE  3.60 


Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Ogeechee  Basin — 1959 


Item 

Hull 

Difitrtbutlon  bf  province 

Pi^monl 

Upper 

ComnUl 

PInin 

Lower 

ConnUl 

Plain 

Crops 

Cotton 

II). 

t .a.'io.floo 

28,0-24.000 

3. 028.. 500 

33. 311. .500 

Cotton.swcl 

11). 

2.446.J00 

.52,06)3. 200 

.5.4.51,300 

.50.060.700 

Tot)arco 

11). 

0.72.5.800 

3. 036., 533 

12.762.3.33 

Peanuts 

II). 

.5,400 

18.1-26,10.5 

.5.806,700 

■2.3. 038. -20.5 

Sovl)pans 

Ini. 

not 

107. -2.53 

4.5, -2-27 

243. -141 

C orn 

Im. 

63.008 

4. 3.58.. 583 

069.470 

5.301.061 

Sweet  potatoes 

Im. 

2.2.56 

71.333 

■20.  •272 

102.861 

Small  fcrain 

. . . - bu. 

28.027 

1 .004,3-26 

82,060 

1.1 15.. 3-22 

•\ll  liav 

ton 

2.103 

■20.818 

.5,408 

-28.3-20 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

.300 

■22.830 

2,870 

■26.000 

Livestock  products 

Heef  and  veal 

11). 

1 .642.600 

16.040.000 

.5.042.400 

22.725.000 

Pork 

11). 

487.000 

.30. 007. -200 

0.. 51 1.800 

40. IKK). 000 

Lamli  and  mutton 

11). 

3.. 500 

■2.5.  (XK) 

3.. 500 

32.000 

Poult  rv 

. ...  II). 

07.000 

■2..5.53..5(K) 

817.. 500 

3.468,000 

K|W» 

(Idz. 

403.  UK) 

.5.t).57.300 

1 'V2.600 

7.0-23.000 

Milk 

11). 

11 .060.000 

.52.440.000 

18.4)  1.000 

82.800.000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

6.000 

72.600 

■22,4(X) 

101 .000 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

2.600 

1 1 .400 

4.000 

18.000 

Ewes 

hd. 

100 

700 

100 

000 

Hors  and  pigs.. 

hd. 

2.. 5.50 

161.6.50 

40.800 

214.000 

Lavers 

no. 

■20.000 

407,  (XH) 

134.000 

.570.000 

TABLE  3.61 


Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Ogeechee  Basin — 1975 


Item 

Unit 

Piedmont 

DiMtribulion  by  province 

Coiuital 

Plain 

Lower 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Total 
Banin  2 

Crops 

Colton 

....  Il>. 

1 .7.50.000 

41 .4.50.000 

3,  (MX).  000 

46.800.000 

Cottonseed 

....  11). 

2.97.5.000 

70.465.000 

6.1-20.000 

79,560.000 

Tobacco 

11). 

- 

18. -200. 000 

.5.040.000 

‘23. -240. 000 

Peanuts 

II). 

-- 

37.800.000 

9.800.000 

47.600.000 

Soybeans 

1)11. 

2.. 300 

101. -200 

69.000 

172. .500 

Corn 

l)U. 

120, 0(X) 

5.764.000 

1.4(X).(XX) 

7. -284, 000 

Sweet  |)otatoes 

l)U. 

108.000 

.54.000 

16-2.000 

Small  grain 

l)U. 

38.400 

1 .-289.000 

96.000 

1.4-24.000 

•Ml  hav 

ton 

4,750 

42,600 

8.. 5.50 

5.5,900 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

2.000 

37. -200 

4.800 

44.000 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 

....  II). 

■2.612.000 

.35.. 530, 000 

6.. 3.58. 000 

44.. 500. 000 

Pork 

....  lb. 

.509.000 

60.005.000 

1. 5. •2.50. (X  0 

7o,7ti4,000 

Lamb  and  mutton 

II). 

■24,000 

24,000 

Poultry- 

....  II). 

1.32.000 

3.. 533. 000 

1.125,000 

4.790.000 

Kggs 

dor.. 

.541. -2.50 

.5. 845.. 500 

2. -27.3. -2.50 

8.(M)0.000 

Milk 

....  II). 

25.  IKK).  000 

8-1. 884. 000 

22.200.000 

132.984.000 

(ronlimiiHl) 
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TABLE  3.61 — Continued 


Item 

Ualt 

Piedmont 

Livestock  inventory 
Cattle  and  calves. . 

hd. 

8,000 

Milk  cows - . -- 

hd. 

3,500 

Ewes 

hd. 

Hogs  and  pigs  .....  . 

- ..  hd. 

2,000 

Layers 

no. 

25,000 

DiBlribiitloii  bf  ^r«viii«e  Total 


Uner 

Cowrtal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coaalal 

Plain 

145,000 

2.5,000 

178,000 

11,500 

3,000 

18,000 

000 

600 

236,000 

60,000 

298,000 

270,000 

105,000 

400,000 

TABLE  3.62 


Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Ogeechea  Basin — 2000 


Item 

Unit 

PledmMit 

Dtatribntlon  hy  ^nvinee 

U»»er 

CoMtol 

Plain 

Lnwer 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 
Basin  2 

Crops 

Cotton 

lb. 

1,610.000 

57,380,000 

4,760,000 

63,750,000 

Cottonseed 

lb. 

2,415,000 

86,070,000 

7,140,000 

95,625,000 

Tobacco 

lb. 

_ , 

23,  25,000 

6,930,000 

30,. 555, 000 

Peanuts 

lb. 

. - 

58,18)8,000 

15,652,000 

74,620,000 

Soybeans 

hu. 

4,. 500 

160,500 

105,000 

270,000 

Corn 

bu. 

132,000 

9,092,000 

2,090,000 

11,314,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

175,000 

87,000 

262,000 

Small  grain 

bu. 

84,000 

2,057,800 

172,200 

2,314,000 

All  hay.. 

ton 

7,480 

65,600 

12,320 

85,400 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

3.000 

55,800 

7,200 

66,000 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal . . 

lb. 

4,510,000 

.57,530,000 

10,080,000 

72,120,000 

Pork 

lb. 

500,000 

96,88.5,000 

2.5.030,000 

122.415,000 

Lamb  and  mutton 

lb. 

31,000 

-- 

31,000 

Poultry 

. lb. 

250,000 

5,545,000 

1,950,000 

7,745,000 

Eggs 

doz. 

748,800 

7,115,600 

2,745,600 

10,610,000 

Milk 

lb. 

44, .300, 000 

106,300,000 

26.580,000 

177,180,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

12,000 

205,000 

35,000 

252,000 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

5,000 

12,000 

3,000 

20,000 

Ewes 

hd. 

700 

700 

Hogs  and  pigs 

hd. 

1 .500 

290,500 

75,000 

367,000 

Layers 

no. 

30,000 

285,000 

110,000 

425,000 

TABLE  3.63 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Altamaha  Basin — 1959 


Iltn  Unit  Pledmoiit  Vwptt  Lower  Total 

Coaolal  Coaital  Bsalii  S 

Halo  nain 

Crops 

Cotton - II).  27,810,000  44.857,500  1,1,52,500  73. 820, 000 

Cottonseed lb.  50,058,000  80,743,500  2, 074, .500  132,876,000 

Tobacco...- lb.  6,023  12,801,113  3,327,245  16,134,381 

Peanuts lb.  56,696  53,466,725  214,113  53,767,534 


(continued) 
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TABLE  3.63 — Continued 


Itam 

Unit 

Piedmont 

Up*«. 

CauUI 

Plain 

Lower 

CoaaUl 

Plain 

Total 
Baain  S 

bu. 

16,028 

358,011 

6,844,000 

2,048 

376,087 

8,850,489 

bu. 

1,417,951 

33  46.5 

463,294 

bu. 

124,164 

305 , 725 
2,022,599 
33,946 
48,600 

O *^91 

3,429,881 

120,843 

OWtJC  V JiU  LftvLU/O 

. bu. 

1,397,761 

2,608 

3^2(X) 

OUlaU  gr»u*  

ton 

84,289 

72,000 

. ton 

20,200 

Livestock  products 
Beef  and  veal 

11). 

....  lb. 

40.050.000 

11.842.000 

35.325.000 

66.152.000 

3.375.000 

6.494.000 
3 .500 

78.750.000 

84.488.000 
136,000 

. 11). 

90,600 

42,000 

29.797.000 

12.278.000 

87.438.000 

250,392,000 

38,084,000 

...  lb. 

219,343,000 

non 

..  do*. 

24,924,000 

11  fioo  000 

405,000,000 



...  lb. 

303,756,000 

Livestock  inventory 

...  hd. 

178,000 

157,000 

19,000 

1,200 

15,000 

350,000 

88,000 

...  hd. 

66,000 

100 

3,900 

..  hd. 

2,600 

'IS  non 

442,000 

....  hd. 

62,000 

346,  (XX) 
877,  OCX) 

2,740,000 

Layers — 

no. 

1,800,000 

TABLE  3.64 

Crop  and  Livaitoek  Production  in  the  Altamaha  Basin-1975 


Item 

Unit 

Ptedmnnt 

U»*er 

Coastal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coaalal 

Plain 

Tatal 
Baain  3 

Crops 

..  lb. 

35,000,000 

85,700,000 

1 ,500,000 
2,i504XX) 

122,200,000 

207,740,000 

..  lb. 

59,500,000 

145,6W,UW 

A 9nn  non 

34,860,000 

..  lb. 

" • 

30.Du0,U()U 

700.000 

11.500 

800.000 

67.500 
16,000 

4,700 

5,900 

107,660,000 

..  lb. 

280,000 

106 ,uoU,UUU 

269,100 

--  bu. 

23,000 

13,508,000 

--  bu. 

1,800,000 

10,9Uo,UUU 

741.000 

--  bu. 

202,500 

1,978,000 

3,594,000 

...  bu. 

1,600,000 

271,700 

grftin  ------- 

...  ton 

190,000 

77 ,UUU 

136,000 

..  ton 

34,300 

Livestock  products 

...  lb. 

73,500.000 

72,750,000 

127,406,000 

6,000,000 

10.414.000 
4,000 

1.728.000 

1.188.000 

22.161.000 

152.250.000 

156.616.000 

...  lb. 

18,796,000 

104,000 

...  lb. 

68,000 

41,138,000 

345,695,000 

...  lb. 

302,829.000 

51,000,000 

do*. 

33,224,000 

16,5oo,UW 

694,422,000 



...  lb. 

524,521,000 

147 .740, UW 

Livestock  inventory 

...  hd. 

294,000 

291,000 

20,000 

24,000 

3,000 

100 

609,000 

94,000 

..  hd. 

71,000 

2,600 

...  hd. 

1,700 

41.000 

54.000 

616,000 

hd. 

74,000 

754,000 

2,356,000 

Layers 

no. 

1,548,000 



TABLE  3.6S 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Altamaha  Basin — 2000 


Itom 

Unit 

PletfnMiil 

Cnutal 

Plain 

Lower 

CoMUl 

Plain 

Total 
Baain  S 

Crops 

Cotton 

lb. 

42,700  000 

120,200,000 

2,100,000 

165,000,000 

Cottonseed 

lb. 

04,050,000 

180,300,000 

3,150,000 

247,. 500, 000 

Tobacco 

lb. 

34,065,000 

6,300,000 

41,265,000 

Peanuts 

lb. 

364,000 

166,712,000 

1,820,000 

168,896,000 

Soybeans. — 

bu. 

45,000 

348,000 

30,000 

423,000 

Corn  . 

bu. 

2,750,000 

16,962,000 

1,265,000 

20,977,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

350,000 

716,000 

105,000 

1,171,000 

Small  grain 

I)U. 

2,520,000 

3,284.400 

33,600 

5,838,000 

All  hay 

ton 

253,000 

1.54,000 

8,400 

415,400 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

48,000 

162,000 

12,000 

222,000 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 

lb. 

113.542,000 

124,002,000 

8,866,000 

246,410,000 

Pork 

lb. 

27,054,000 

211.086.000 

15,030,000 

253,170,000 

Lamb  and  mutton 

lb. 

04,500 

45,000 

4,500 

144,000 

Poultry. 

lb. 

480,780,000 

66,. 535, 000 

2,796,000 

.559,120,000 

Eggs 

doz. 

.52,346,000 

24, .500, 000 

1,800,000 

78,646,000 

Milk 

lb. 

770,666,000 

212,592,000 

26,. 574, 000 

1,009,832,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

307,000 

:33,000 

31,000 

861,000 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

87,000 

24,000 

3,000 

114,000 

Ewes 

hd. 

2,100 

1,000 

100 

3,200 

Hogs  and  pigs. 

hd. 

81,000 

633,000 

45,000 

759,000 

Layers. 

- - no. 

2,008,000 

980,000 

72,000 

3,150,000 

TABLE  3.66 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Satilla-St.  Marys  Basins — 1959 


Item 

Unit 

Florida 

Georgia 

Tetal 

Vpfer 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Tetal 

Lewer 

Ceaatal 

Plain 

Total 
Baain  4 

Lower 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Tetal 

Crops 

Cotton 

..  lb. 

496,000 

5,579,000 

6,075,000 

496,000 

5,579,000 

6,075,000 

Cottonseed 

..  11), 

_ . 

892,800 

10,042,200 

10,935,000 

892,800 

10,042,200 

10,935,000 

Tobacco 

..  lb. 

133,957 

508,210 

21,845,027 

22,3.53,237 

508,210 

21,978,984 

22,487,194 

Peanuts 

..  /b. 

17,029 

2,872,609 

6,028,744 

8,901, .353 

2,872,609 

6,045,773 

8,918,382 

Soybeans 

bu. 

. . 

144 

3,009 

3,153 

144 

3,009 

3,153 

Corn.  ..  . 

. - bu. 

18,877 

140,388 

2,951,382 

3,091,770 

140, .388 

2,970,259 

3,110,647 

Sweet  |)otatoes 

..  bu. 

1,933 

4,511 

155,065 

159,576 

4,511 

156,998 

161,509 

Small  grain. 

bu. 

1 

3,055 

52,634 

55,689 

3,055 

52,635 

55,690 

All  hay 

. . ton 

1,617 

215 

9,772 

9,987 

215 

11,389 

11,604 

Commercial  truck 

. ton 

500 

300 

5,900 

6,200 

300 

6,400 

6,700 

Livestock  products 
Beef  and  veal 

..  lb. 

3,487,500 

450,000 

14,512,500 

14,962,500 

450,000 

18,000,000 

18,450,000 

Pork - 

..  lb. 

974,000 

1,012,000 

30,701,000 

31,713,000 

1,012,000 

31,675,000 

32,687,000 

Lamb  ami  mutton 

..  lb. 

1,000 

400 

12,600 

13,000 

400 

13,600 

14,000 

Poultry 

..  lb. 

1,928,000 

447,800 

29,567,200 

30,015,000 

447,800 

31,495,200 

31,943,000 

Eggs 

. . doz. 

5,073,500 

208,500 

4,587,000 

4,795,500 

208,500 

9,660,500 

9,869,000 

Milk . 

lb. 

24,840,000 

5,520,000 

29,440,000 

34,960,000 

5,520,000 

54,280,000 

59,800,000 

(continued) 
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TABLE  3.66— Continued 


Item 

Unit 

Horidn 

Georgtn 

Total 

Upfer 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Total 
Basin  4 

Lewer 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Upper 

Coutpl 

Plain 

Lower 

CoanUl 

Plain 

Total 

Livestock  inventory 
Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

LViOO 

2,000 

64, .500 

G6,.500 

2,000 

80,000 

82,000 

Milk  cows  . 

hd. 

5,400 

1,200 

6,400 

7,600 

1,200 

11,800 

13,000 

Kwes 

hd. 

.30 

10 

360 

370 

10 

300 

400 

IIot;s  and  pigs .. 

hd. 

.5,100 

5,300 

160,600 

165,000 

5,300 

16.5,700 

171,000 

Layers 

. no. 

3&5,000 

15,000 

330,000 

345,000 

15,000 

605,000 

710,000 

TABLE  3.67 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Satilla-St.  Marys  Basins — 1975 

Item 

Unit 

Florida 

Georgia 

Total 

Up^r 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 
Basin  4 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Upper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Tout 

Crops 

Cotton,  

. ih. 

000,000 

7,200,000 

7,800,000 

600,000 

7,200,000 

7,800,000 

C'otton.seed  . 

11). 

1,0-20,000 

12,240,000 

13,260,000 

1,0-20,000 

12,-240,000 

13,260,000 

Tohacco 

II). 

490,000 

910,000 

36,960,000 

37,870,000 

910,000 

37,4.50,000 

.38,360,000 

I’eanuts  . . 

II). 

140,000 

4,000,000 

9,800,000 

13,860,000 

4,060,000 

9,940,000 

14,000,000 

Sovlx>ans  _ . . . . 

I)U, 

4,000 

71,300 

7.5,900 

4,000 

71, .300 

75,900 

Corn - . - 

, bu. 

72,000 

100,000 

3,600,000 

3,760,000 

160,000 

3,672,000 

3,8.32,000 

Sivect  potatoes. 

. bu. 

13,. 500 

13,.500 

203,000 

216,.500 

13,500 

216,.500 

230,000 

Small  icruin 

_ bu. 

3,200 

3,200 

70,600 

73,800 

.3,200 

7.3,800 

77,000 

•Ml  hay 

. . ton 

2,100 

600 

15,.500 

16,100 

600 

17,000 

18,200 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

2,800 

l,‘200 

16,000 

17,200 

1,200 

18,800 

20,000 

Livestock  products 

Heef  and  veal.  . . 

Ih. 

.5,7.50,000 

7.50,000 

30,000,000 

,30,7.50,000 

7.50,000 

.35,7.50,000 

30, .500,000 

Pork . 

Ih, 

1,981,000 

2,032,0(K) 

56,497,000 

.58,.5-29,000 

2,032,000 

.58,478,000 

00,510,000 

Lainh  and  mutton 

Ih. 

1,200 

400 

10,400 

10,800 

400 

11,600 

12,000 

Poultrj- 

Ih. 

2,640,000 

829,000 

40,630,000 

41,4.59,000 

8-29,000 

43,276,000 

44,ia5,000 

LkKS.  - . 

doz. 

0,480,000 

237,000 

5,ai7,400 

0,075,000 

2.37,600 

12,317,400 

12, .555,000 

•Milk-. 

Ih. 

38,418,000 

10,343,000 

54,671,000 

65,014,000 

10,34.3,000 

93,089,000 

103,432,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

23,000 

3,000 

120,000 

12,3,000 

.3,000 

143,000 

146,000 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

5,200 

1,400 

7,400 

8,800 

1,400 

12,600 

14,000 

Kwes__ 

hd. 

.30 

10 

260 

270 

10 

290 

300 

Huks  and  pigs  . . 

..  hd. 

7,800 

8,000 

222,200 

230,200 

8,000 

230,000 

238,000 

Layers 

no. 

300,000 

11,000 

269,000 

280,000 

11,000 

569,000 

580,000 

TABLE  3.66 

Crop  end  Livestock  Production  in  the  Setille-St.  Marys  Basins — 2000 

Item 

Unit 

Rerida 

Georgia 

Total 

\}pper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 
Baaln  4 

Lower 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Upper 

CouUl 

Plalii 

Lower 

CoMlal 

Plain 

Total 

Crops 

Cotton  

, 11). 

630,000 

6,870,000 

7,500,000 

630,000 

6,870,000 

7,500,000 

Cottonsowi 

. - . 11). 

945,000 

10,305,000 

11,250,000 

945,000 

10,305,000 

11,250,000 

Tohacco 

...  Ih. 

819,000 

1,386,000 

55,440,000 

56,826,000 

1,386,000 

.56,2.59,000 

57,645,000 

(continued) 
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TABLE  3.68 — Continued 


Item 

Unit 

Florida 

Georgia 

Total 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Total 
Barin  4 

Lower 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Tout 

IViumts. .. 

ii>. 

273,000 

7,644,000 

17,745,000 

25,389,000 

7,644,000 

18,018,000 

25,662,000 

Soylx-ans  

bu. 

-- 

6,000 

1 14,000 

120,000 

6,000 

114,000 

120,000 

Com ... 

. bu. 

110,000 

253,000 

.5,.588,000 

.5,841,000 

2.53,000 

5,698,000 

5,951,000 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Im. 

3.'),000 

35,000 

297,000 

3.32,000 

35,000 

332,000 

367,000 

Small  grain  . 

. bu. 

8,400 

8,400 

110,200 

118,600 

8,000 

118,600 

127,000 

All  hay. ... 

ton 

3,300 

(KX) 

23,700 

24,000 

900 

27,000 

27,900 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

4,200 

1,800 

24,000 

2.5,800 

1,800 

28,200 

30,000 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal.. 

II). 

9,438,000 

1,144,000 

48,.368,000 

49,512,000 

1,144,000 

57,806,000 

.58,950,000 

Pork . 

11). 

3,674,000 

4,008,000 

‘K),048,000 

94,0.56,000 

4,008,000 

9.3,722,000 

97,730.000 

Land)  and  mutton 

. II). 

1,400 

.500 

16,100 

16,600 

.500 

I7,.500 

18,000 

Poultry 

II). 

4,280,000 

1,341,000 

a5,70!l,000 

67,050,000 

1,. 34 1, 000 

69,989,000 

71,330,000 

Kggs-. 

doz. 

7,87.'),000 

288,000 

6,809,000 

7,097,000 

288,000 

14,684,000 

14,972,000 

-Milk 

II). 

46,953,000 

14,160,000 

98,351,000 

112,511,000 

14,160,000 

145,.304,000 

1.59,464,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves  . 

hd. 

33,000 

4,000 

169,000 

173,000 

4,000 

202,000 

206,000 

Milk  cows 

. hd. 

5,300 

1,600 

11,100 

12,700 

1,600 

16,400 

18,000 

Ewes. . 

. hd. 

30 

10 

360 

370 

10 

190 

400 

Hogs  and  pigs . . 

. hd. 

11,000 

12,000 

270,000 

282,000 

12,000 

281,000 

29.3,000 

Lavers  . ..... 

. no. 

31.5,000 

12,000 

273,000 

28.5,000 

12,000 

.588,000 

600,000 

TABLE  3.69 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Suwannee  Basin — 1959 


Item 

Unit 

llorlda 

Georgia 

Tout 

Usser 

CmsIdI 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

Coaatal 

Plain 

ToUl 
Baain  IS 

Vpper 

CoaMtal 

Plain 

Lower 

Cooiilal 

Ptoln 

Total 

Upaet 

CoMtal 

Ptaln 

Lower 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Total 

Crops 

Cotton.  . ... 

, lb. 

578,000 

234,500 

812,500 

22,863,500 

1,423,000 

24,286,500 

23,441,500 

1,657,500 

25,099,000 

Cottonseed 

. lb. 

1,040,400 

422,100 

1,462,500 

41,154,300 

2,561,400 

43,715,700 

42,194,700 

2,983,500 

45,178,200 

Tobacco  . - - 

lb. 

10,195,837 

4,248,001 

14,443,838 

26,562,750 

7,841,753 

34,404,503 

36,758,587 

12,089,754 

48,848,341 

Peanuts  . . 

lb. 

2,752,642 

984,7.53 

3,737,395 

91,8S4,.554 

2,402,046 

94,286,600 

94,637,196 

3,386,799 

9.8,023,995 

Soybeans  

bu. 

2,518 

200 

2,718 

43,997 

2,162 

46,159 

46,515 

2,362 

48,877 

Corn 

bu. 

1,664,762 

55.8,681 

2,223,443 

5,972,085 

1,151,610 

7,123,695 

7,636,847 

1,710,291 

9,347,138 

Sweet  potatoes . . 

bu. 

29,409 

23,707 

53,116 

361,420 

60,476 

421,896 

390,829 

84,183 

475,012 

Small  grain 

bu. 

45,597 

19,466 

65,063 

358,669 

33,456 

392,125 

404,266 

52,922 

457,188 

All  hay  . 

top 

3,771 

3,346 

7,117 

24,792 

4,083 

28,875 

28,563 

7,429 

35,992 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

44,900 

25,300 

70,200 

62,700 

2,100 

64,800 

107,600 

27,400 

135,000 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 

lb. 

13,500,000 

9,450,000 

22,950,000 

21,825,000 

4,725,000 

26,550,000 

35,325,000 

14,175,000 

49,500,000 

Pork 

lb. 

16,617,000 

7,831,000 

24,448,000 

43,227,000 

10,123,000 

53,3.50,000 

59,844,000 

17,954,000 

77,798,000 

Lamb  and  mutton 

lb. 

7,000 

7,000 

14,000 

39,000 

7,000 

46,000 

46,000 

14,000 

60,000 

Poultry . 

lb. 

2,317,000 

4,003,000 

6,320,000 

6,344,000 

3,810,000 

10,154,000 

8,661,000 

7,813,000 

16,474,000 

Kggs 

doz. 

2,571,500 

2,112,800 

4,6,84,300 

5,697,000 

1,570,700 

7,267,700 

8,268,500 

3,6.83,500 

11,952,000 

Milk 

lb. 

27,600,000 

18,400,000 

46,000,000 

50,600,000 

9,200,000 

59,800,000 

78,200,000 

27,600,000 

105,800,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

60.000 

42,000 

102,000 

97,000 

21,000 

118,000 

157,000 

63,000 

220,000 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

6,000 

4,000 

10,000 

11,000 

2,000 

13,000 

17,000 

6,000 

23,000 

Ewes.  .. 

. hd. 

200 

200 

400 

1,100 

200 

1,300 

1,300 

400 

1,700 

Hogs  and  pigs. 

. hd. 

87,000 

41,000 

128,000 

226,iX» 

53,000 

279,000 

313,000 

94,000 

407,000 

Layers 

no. 

185,000 

152,000 

337,000 

410,000 

113,000 

523,000 

595,000 

265,000 

860,000 

3-87 


TABLE  3.70 


Crop  and  Livattock  Production  in  tha  Suwannaa  Basin— 1975 


Hen 

IJiill 

Gcarila 

Tatal 

Upper 

Caaatal 

Plain 

Tatal 

Lawar 

Caaatal 

Plain 

Tatal 

BaalnS 

Ceutal 

Plain 

Lower 

COMUl 

Plain 

Total 

Upper 

Caaatal 

Plain 

Lawer 

Caaatal 

Plain 

Tatal 

Oopi 

Cotton 

...  lb. 

1,100,000 

500,000 

1,600,000 

37,400,000 

2,600,000 

40,000,000 

38,500,000 

3,100,000 

41,600,000 

Cottonseed 

...  lb. 

1,870,000 

850,000 

2,720,000 

63,580,000 

4,420,000 

68,000,000 

65,450,000 

5,270,000 

70,720,000 

Tobacco 

...  lb. 

21,000,000 

8,680,000 

29,680,000 

49340,000 

15,680,000 

65,020,000 

70,340,000 

24,360,000 

94,700,000 

Peanuts^ 

.-lb. 

5,320,000 

2,240,000 

7,560,000 

139,720,000 

3,500,000 

143,220,000 

145,040,000 

5,740,000 

150,780,000 

Soybeans- 

bu. 

d,600 

2,300 

6,900 

41,400 

11,500 

52,900 

46,000 

13,800 

59,800 

Corn 

...  bu. 

2,920,000 

1,160,000 

4,080,000 

6,400,000 

1,308,000 

7,708,000 

9,320,000 

2,468,000 

11,788,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

. . . bu. 

54,000 

40,000 

94,000 

433,000 

81,000 

514,000 

487,000 

121,000 

608,000 

Small  grain. 

...  bu. 

99,000 

38,000 

137,000 

421,000 

44,000 

465,000 

520,000 

82,000 

602,000 

All  hay 

...  ton 

10,300 

7,800 

18,100 

38,500 

5,700 

44,200 

48,800 

13,500 

62,300 

Commercial  truck  - 

..  ton 

120,000 

68,000 

188,000 

166,000 

6,000 

172,000 

286,000 

74,000 

360,000 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 

. lb. 

26,750,000 

18,750,000 

45,500,000 

43,500,000 

9,500,000 

53,000,000 

70,250,000 

28,250,000 

98,500,000 

Pork...  

...  lb. 

33,020,000 

15,748,000 

48,768,000 

80,660,000 

14,732,000 

95,392,000 

113,680,000 

30,480,000 

144,160,000 

Lamb  and  mutton. 

..  lb. 

6,000 

6,000 

12,000 

30,000 

6,000 

36,000 

36,000 

12,000 

48,000 

Poultry. 

...  lb. 

3,197,000 

5,524,000 

8,721,000 

8,766,000 

5,258,000 

14,024,000 

11,963,000 

10,782,000 

32,745,000 

Em> 

. . doi. 

3,326,400 

2,721,600 

6,048,000 

7,291,600 

2,030,400 

9,322,000 

10,618,000 

4,752,000 

15,370,000 

Milk 

..  lb. 

48,100,000 

33,300,000 

81,400,000 

81,112,000 

14,800,000 

95,912,000 

129,212,000 

48,100,000 

177,312,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves  . 

hd. 

107,000 

75,000 

182,000 

174,000 

38,000 

212,000 

281,000 

113,000 

394,000 

Milk  cows 

...  hd. 

6,500 

4,500 

11,000 

11,000 

2,000 

13,000 

17,500 

6,500 

24,000 

Ewes 

...hd. 

150 

150 

300 

750 

150 

900 

900 

300 

1,200 

Hogs  and  pigs 

...hd. 

130,000 

62,000 

192,000 

317,000 

58,000 

375,000 

447,000 

120,000 

567,000 

Layers  

. . . no. 

154,000 

126,000 

280,000 

336,000 

94,000 

430,000 

490,000 

220,000 

710,000 

TABLE  3.71 


Crop  and  Livastock  Production  in  tha  Suwannaa  Basin — 2000 


Item 

Uidt 

narida 

Geargia 

Tatal 

Upper 

Caaatal 

Plain 

Tatal 

Lawer 

Caaatal 

Plain 

Tatal 

BaiinS 

Upper 

CMStal 

Plain 

Lawer 

Caaatal 

Plain 

Tatal 

Upper 

Caaatal 

Plain 

Lower 

Ceaatal 

Plain 

Total 

Crops 

Cotton... - 

. lb. 

1,050,000 

560,000 

1,610,000 

47,740,000 

3,150,000 

50,890,000 

48,790,000 

3,710,000 

52,500,000 

Cottonseed 

lb. 

1,575,000 

840,000 

2,415,000 

71,610,000 

4,725,000 

76,335,000 

73,185,000 

5,565,000 

78,750,000 

Tobacco  - ..  -- 

. lb. 

35,910,000 

14,805,000 

50,715,000 

84,179,000 

26,933,000 

111,112,000 

120,089,000 

41,738,000 

161,827,000 

Peanuts  . 

lb. 

9,100,000 

3,640,000 

12,740,000 

214,760,000 

5,460,000 

220,220,000 

223,860,000 

9,100,000 

232,960,000 

Soybeans 

. bu. 

6,000 

3,000 

9,000 

66,000 

18,000 

84,000 

72,000 

21,000 

93,000 

Com..  . 

bu. 

4,538,000 

1,776,000 

6,314,000 

9,955,000 

2,035,000 

11,990,000 

14,493,000 

3,811,000 

18,304,000 

Sweet  potatoes.  . 

bu. 

88,000 

70,000 

158,000 

681,000 

122,000 

803,000 

769,000 

192,000 

961,000 

Small  grain.  . .. 

. bu. 

168,000 

63,000 

231,000 

681,000 

67,000 

748,000 

849,000 

130,000 

979,000 

All  hay 

. ton 

16,700 

13,000 

29,700 

57,200 

8,800 

66,000 

73,900 

21,800 

95,700 

Commercial  truck.. 

. ton 

204,000 

114,000 

318,000 

278,000 

10,000 

288,000 

482,000 

124,000 

606,000 

Livestock  products 
Beef  and  veal 

. lb. 

46,332,000 

33,462,000 

79,794,000 

65,024,000 

14,872,000 

79,896,000 

111,356,000 

48,334,000 

159,690,000 

Pork 

. lb. 

60,788,000 

29,058,000 

89346,000 

119,929,000 

23,380,000 

143,309,000 

180,717,000 

52,438,000 

233,155,000 

Lamb  and  mutton 

lb. 

9,000 

9,000 

18,000 

40,000 

9,000 

49,000 

49,000 

18,000 

67,000 

Poultry.  . 

lb. 

5,179,000 

8,949,000 

14,128,000 

14,139,000 

8,518,000 

22,657,000 

19,318,000 

17,467,000 

36,785,000 

Eggs  .. 

doz. 

4,075,000 

3,350,000 

7,425,000 

8,943,000 

2,350,000 

11,293,000 

13,018,000 

5,700,000 

18,718,000 

Milk... 

lb. 

66,450,000 

48,675,000 

115,125,000 

104,591,000 

19,470,000 

124,061,000 

171,041,000 

68,145,000 

239,186,000 

(continued) 
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TABLE  3.71 — Continued 


Unit 

Georgia 

Total 

Total 

Tatal 

— ■■■.  - 

Upper 

Lower 

BaatnS 

Upper  Lower  Total 

Upper 

Lewer 

Tetal  Ceaatal  Ceaatal 

CmsUI  CaasUI 

Ceaatal 

Caaatal 

Plain 

Plain 

Plala  Plata 

Plain 

Plain 

LivMtock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calvee  . . 

. hd. 

162,000  117,000 

279,000 

227,000 

52,000 

279,000  389,000  169,000 

558,000 

Milk  cows  

. hd. 

7,500  5,500 

13,000 

11,800 

2,200 

14,000  19,300  7,700 

27,000 

Ewee 

. hd. 

200  200 

400 

900 

200 

1,100  1,100  400 

1,500 

Hogs  and  pigs 

. hd. 

182,000  87,000 

269,000 

360,000 

70,000 

430,000  542,000  157,000 

699,000 

Layers 

no. 

163,000  134,000 

297,000 

353,000 

100,000 

453,000  516,000  234,000 

750,000 

TABLE  3.72 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Ochlockonee  Basin — 1959 

Unit 

FlerMa 

Gearfla 

Tetal 

Total 

Tatal 

Upper 

Lower 

Baalnt 

Uwer 

Lewer 

Total 

Upper 

Ceaatal 

Ceaatal 

Coootal 

CeMtal 

Coastal 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

Crops 

Cotton 

..  lb. 

235,500 

171,000 

406,500 

8,079,000 

8,314,500 

171,000 

8,485,500 

Cottonseed 

..  lb. 

423,900 

307,800 

731,700 

17,542,200 

14,966,100 

307,800 

15,273,900 

Tobacco 



..  lb. 

4,812,594 

1,531,397 

6,343,991 

8,944,298 

13,756,892 

1,531,397 

15,288,289 

Peanuts  

..  lb. 

1,114,318 

467,299 

1,581,617 

26,358,025 

27,472,343 

467,299 

27,939,642 

Soybeans  

..  bu. 

3,614 

664 

4,278 

24,651 

28,265 

661 

28,929 

C^m  . . 

. bu. 

1,242,087 

303,437 

1,545,524 

4,342,579 

5,584,666 

303,437 

5,888,103 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

16,014 

6,161 

22,175 

100,674 

116,688 

6,161 

122,849 

Small  grain  . . . 

. bu. 

23,676 

12,469 

36,145 

123,058 

146,734 

12,469 

159,203 

All  hay  . 

ton 

14,837 

2,319 

17,156 

14,056 

28,893 

2,319 

31,212 

Commercial  truck. 

.... 

. ton 

8,000 

4,700 

12,700 

40,300 

48,300 

4,700 

53,000 

Livestock  products 

Beefandveal  ..  . 

lb. 

8,100,000 

4,050,000 

12,150,000 

11,250,000 

19,350,000 

4,050,000 

23,400,000 

Pork 

lb. 

5,157,000 

4,584,000 

9,741,000 

20,843,000 

26,000,000 

4,584,000 

30,584,000 

Lamb  and  mutton 

lb. 

3,500 

3,500 

17,500 

21,000 

21,000 

Poultry 

. 

lb. 

1,435,000 

380,000 

1,815,000 

2,438,000 

3,873,000 

380,000 

4,253,000 

EgP  

..  . 

doz. 

1,724,000 

695,000 

2,419,000 

3,558,000 

5,282,000 

695,000 

5,977,000 

Milk 

lb. 

23,000,000 

13,800,000 

36,800,000 

18,400,000 

41,400,000 

13,800,000 

55,200,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves . . 

. hd. 

36,000 

18,000 

54,000 

50,000 

86,000 

18,000 

104,000 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

5,000 

3,000 

8,000 

4,000 

9,000 

3,00O 

12,000 

Ewes...  

. hd. 

100 

-- 

100 

500 

600 

600 

Hogs  and  pigs.  . 

hd. 

27,000 

24,000 

51,000 

109,000 

136,000 

24,000 

160,000 

Layers 

no. 

124,000 

50,000 

174,000 

256,000 

380,000 

50,000 

430,000 

TABLE  3.73 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Ochlockonee  Basin — 1975 

Unit 

nerl4a 

Geergla 

Tatal 

Total 

Total 

.- 

- . 

— . — 

Upper 

Lower 

Baain* 

Uwer 

Lewer 

Tetal 

Upper 

Ceaatal 

Ceaatal 

Ceeetal 

Ceaatal 

Ceaatal 

Plain 

Plain 

Plalii 

Plain 

Plain 

Crops 

Cotton 

...  - 

lb. 

300,000 

200,000 

500,000 

15,100,000 

15,400,000 

200,000 

15,600,000 

Cottonseed.. 

lb. 

510,000 

340,000 

850,000 

25,670,000 

26,180,000 

340,000 

26,520,000 

Tobacco 

lb. 

7,700,000 

2,520,000 

10,220,000 

14,280,000 

21,980,000 

2,520,000 

24,500,000 

Peanuts 

• ' 

lb. 

2,100,000 

910,000 

3,010,000 

49,210,000 

51,310,000 

910,000 

52,220,000 

(continued) 
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TABLE  3.73 — Continued 


Item 

Unit 

rierida 

Ueorgln 

Total 

Total 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 
Basin  6 

Vw«T 

CMHtftl 

PInIn 

Lower 

CmoUI 

Ptoln 

TdUI 

Upper 

Co«st*l 

Plain 

Coastal 

Plain 

Soybeans 

. . bu. 

6,900 

3,500 

10,400 

10,300 

17,200 

3,500 

20,700 

C6m  - 

....  bu. 

1,360,000 

640,000 

2,000,000 

4,184,000 

5,544,000 

640,000 

6,184,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

. bu. 

40,500 

13,500 

54,000 

135,000 

175,500 

13,500 

189,000 

Small  grain 

. . bu. 

41,600 

22,400 

64,000 

154,000 

195,600 

22,400 

218,000 

All  hay - 

ton 

22,200 

4,300 

26,500 

21,000 

43,200 

4,300 

47,500 

Commercial  truck. 

ton 

18,000 

10,800 

28,800 

87,200 

105,200 

10,800 

116,000 

Livestock  products 
Beef  and  veal 

lb. 

16,750,000 

8,250,000 

25,000,000 

23,000,000 

39,750,000 

8,250,000 

48,000,000 

Pork 

lb. 

9,652,000 

8,636,000 

18,288,000 

38,408,000 

48,060,000 

8,636,000 

56,696,000 

Lamb  and  mutton 

lb. 

4,000 

4,000 

12,000 

16,000 

16,000 

Poultry.  . 

lb. 

1,980,000 

524,000 

2,504,000 

3,371,000 

5,351,000 

524,000 

5,875,000 

Eggs  --- 

doz. 

1,922,000 

778,000 

2,700,000 

4,010,000 

5,932,000 

778,000 

6,710,000 

Milk 

lb. 

44,400,000 

25,550,000 

69,950,000 

33,482,000 

n, 882,000 

25,550,000 

103,432,000 

Livestock  inventory 
Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

67,000 

33,000 

100,000 

92,000 

159,000 

33,000 

192,000 

Milk  cows.  . 

. hd. 

6,000 

3,500 

9,500 

4,500 

10,500 

3,500 

14,000 

Ewes 

hd. 

100 

100 

300 

400 

400 

Hogs  and  pigs 

...  hd. 

38,000 

34,000 

72,000 

151,000 

189,000 

34,000 

223,000 

layers 

no. 

89,000 

36,000 

125,000 

185,000 

274,000 

36,000 

310,000 

TABLE  3.74 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Ochlockonee  Basin — 2000 


Item 

Unit 

nsrtda 

Georgia 

Total 

Total 

Total 

upper 

Cloastal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 

Upper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Coastal 

Plain 

Coastal 

Plain 

Crops 

Cotton 

lb. 

245,000 

140,000 

385,000 

14,615,000 

14,860,000 

140,000 

15,000,000 

Cottonseed. 

lb. 

368,000 

210,000 

578,000 

21,922,000 

22,290,000 

210,000 

22,500,000 

Tobacco 

lb. 

11,655,000 

3,780,000 

15,435,000 

21,420,000 

33,075,000 

3,780,000 

36,855,000 

Peanuts 

lb. 

3,276,000 

1,456,000 

4,732,000 

77,168,000 

80,444,000 

1,456,000 

81,900,000 

Soybeans 

. bu. 

10,500 

6,000 

16,500 

16,500 

27,000 

6,000 

33,000 

Com  . 

bu. 

2,090,000 

990,000 

3,080,000 

6,523,000 

8,613,000 

990,000 

9,603,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

70,000 

17,000 

87,000 

210,000 

280,000 

17,000 

297,000 

Small  grain 

bu. 

67,200 

37,800 

105,000 

248,000 

315,200 

37,800 

353,000 

All  hay 

ton 

34,100 

6,600 

40,700 

31,900 

66,000 

6,600 

72,600 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

30,000 

18,000 

48,000 

132,000 

162,000 

18,000 

180,000 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal  . 

lb. 

26,884,000 

13,156,000 

40,040,000 

37,510,000 

64,394,000 

13,156,000 

77,550,000 

Pork 

Ib. 

15,698,000 

14,028,000 

29,726,000 

61,999,000 

77,697,000 

14,028,000 

91,725,000 

Iamb  and  mutton 

lb. 

4,500 

4,500 

17,500 

22,000 

22,000 

Poultry.. 

Ib. 

3,208,000 

849,000 

4,057,000 

5,443,000 

8,651,000 

849,000 

9,500,000 

Eggs  . . 

doz. 

2,325,000 

950,000 

3,275,000 

4,830,000 

7,155,000 

950,000 

8,105,000 

Milk 

Ib. 

62,006,000 

35,440,000 

97,446,000 

53,160,000 

115,166,000 

35,440,000 

150,606,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

94,000 

46,000 

140,000 

131,000 

225,000 

46,000 

271,000 

Milk  cows  

hd. 

7,000 

4,000 

11,000 

6,000 

13,000 

4,000 

17,000 

Ewes • 

....  hd. 

100 

100 

400 

500 

. . 

500 

Hogs  and  pigs.  

. hd. 

47,000 

42,000 

89,000 

186,000 

233,000 

42,000 

275,000 

Layers  — 

no. 

93,000 

38,000 

131,000 

194,000 

287,000 

38,000 

325,000 

3-90 


TABLE  3.75 

Crop  and  Liveslock  Production  in  the  Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint  Basins — 1959 


Item 

Unit 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

nedmont 

Ceastal 

Plain 

Total 

Upper 

Ceaatal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coastal 

Ptala 

Total 

Blue 

Mdge 

Piedmont 

Cpper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 

Crope 

Cotton 

lb. 

2.21A,.')00 

14,157,000 

16.372.500 

1.595,000 

38,000 

1,633,000 

43.000 

12,439.500 

46,867,500 

59,3,50,000 

CottonHoed 

lb. 

3, 087, MX) 

25,482,600 

29,470,500 

2.871.000 

68,400 

2,939,400 

77,400 

22,391,100 

84,361,500 

106.830,000 

Tobacco 

Ih. 

1,340.732 

1,340.732 

5,213.852 

5,213,852 

Peanuts 

lb. 

15,408 

48,638,324 

48.653,732 

20,655,639 

233,742 

20,889,381 

213.011 

284,174,671 

284,387,682 

Hoybeans 

bu. 

88 

5,476 

5,564 

37,934 

5,751 

43,685 

113 

10,196 

128,506 

138,815 

Com 

bu. 

177,12.5 

2,341,745 

2,518.870 

1,402,502 

19,392 

1,421,894 

84,279 

1.497.526 

12.800,013 

14.381,818 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

9,400 

.52,690 

62,090 

12,750 

430 

13,180 

970 

63,700 

335.650 

400,320 

Smalt  arain 

bu. 

28,174 

205,9.52 

234,126 

80,372 

4,608 

84.980 

2,943 

619,576 

2.220.551 

2,843.070 

All  hay 

ton 

5.795 

11,425 

17,220 

6,432 

315 

6,747 

1,480 

.53,106 

63,291 

117,877 

Commercial  truck  ... 

ton 

1,350 

22.500 

23.850 

12,350 

100 

12.450 

450 

26.200 

64.050 

90.700 

Livestock  products 

Beef  ami  veal. . . . . 

lb. 

4,972,000 

16,498,000 

21,470.000 

9,040,000 

384,000 

9,424.000 

791.000 

31.866,000 

58,474,000 

91.131.000 

Pork . 

lb. 

1,432,000 

21,010,000 

22,442,000 

10,696,000 

497,000 

11,193,000 

707,000 

12,968,000 

63,533,000 

77.228,000 

I<amb  and  mutton  . 

Ih. 

17,500 

17,500 

35,000 

7,000 

500 

7,500 

5,000 

83.500 

75,000 

163,500 

Poultry .. 

lb. 

3,954,000 

7,205,000 

11 .1,59.000 

1.675,000 

67,000 

1,742,000 

32,404,000 

246,770.000 

43.027.000 

322,201,000 

Ems 

dos. 

1,176,000 

3,475,000 

4,651.000 

2,702,000 

210,000 

2,912,000 

2,168,000 

29.885.000 

10.424.000 

42,477,000 

Milk . 

lb. 

17,484,000 

34. .507. 000 

51 ,991 .000 

27,606,000 

1,840.000 

29,446,000 

4.601,000 

128,857,000 

116,405.000 

249,863,000 

Uvestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves. .. 

hd. 

22,000 

73.000 

05.000 

40,000 

6.000 

1,700 

41,700 

3,500 

141,000 

2.58,800 

403,300 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

3,800 

7,500 

11,300 

400 

6,400 

1,000 

28,000 

25,300 

54,300 

Ewes 

hd. 

500 

500 

1,000 

200 

10 

210 

150 

2,400 

2.140 

4,690 

Hors  and  piRS 

hd. 

7. .500 

110,000 

117,500 

.56.000 

2,600 

58,600 

3,700 

68,000 

332,200 

403,900 

layers 

no. 

84,600 

250,000 

334,600 

194,400 

15,100 

209,500 

156,000 

2,150,000 

749,900 

3,055,900 

Item 


Unit  Tout  Tetftl  Total 

Blue  nMlmoMt  liptof 

lUdie  CoooUl 

noiii 


Total  Total 

Lower  Bastn  7 

CoaelaJ 
Plala 


Cotton 

lb. 

43.000 

14.6,55.000 

62,619,500 

38,000 

77,355,500 

Cottonseed 

lb. 

77,400 

26.379,000 

112.715.100 

68,400 

139,239.000 

Tobacco 

. 1b, 

6,554,584 

6,554,584 

Peanuts 

lb. 

228,419 

353,468,634 

233,742 

353.930.705 

Soybeans 

bu. 

li3 

10,284 

171,916 

5.751 

188.064 

(Torn  - 

bu. 

84,279 

1,674,651 

16.544.260 

19,392 

18.322.582 

Sweet  potatoes  . . . 

bu. 

970 

73,100 

401 .090 

430 

475.600 

Small  grain 

...  bu. 

2,943 

647,750 

2.506,875 

4,Pj8 

3,162,176 

All  hay 

....  ...  ton 

1 .480 

58,901 

81.148 

:.15 

141.844 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

450 

27,550 

98,900 

100 

127.000 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 

lb. 

791,000 

36,838,000 

84.012.000 

384  000 

122.025.000 

Pork 

lb. 

707.000 

14,420,000 

95,239,000 

497,000 

110.863.000 

I.amb  and  mutton  ...  .. 

Ih. 

5,000 

101.000 

99. .500 

500 

206,000 

Poultry 

lb. 

32,404.000 

250,724.000 

51.907,000 

67,000 

335.102,000 

a;::::;;;.;::::;;::. 

. dos 

2,168,000 

31,061.000 

16,601.000 

210.000 

50.040.000 

lb. 

4.601.000 

146,341,000 

178,518,000 

1.840.000 

331.300.000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

hd. 

3,500 

163,000 

371,800 

1,700 

540,000 

hd. 

1.000 

31,800 

38,800 

400 

72,000 

Ewes 

hd. 

150 

2,900 

2,840 

10 

5,900 

Hogs  and  pigs 

hd. 

3,700 

75,500 

498,200 

2,600 

580,000 

Layers  

no. 

L56.000 

2,234,600 

1,194.300 

15,100 

3,600,000 

391 


TABLE  3.76 


Crop  and  Livastock  Production  in  tho  Apalachicola-Chattahoochoe  Flint  Basins — 1975 


ITalt 

Alabama 

nwfda 

Geargin 

He4mant 

Uppw 

Talal  tlOpM 

Lawat  Talal 

Bine 

PledmanI 

Hppar 

Talal 

Caaalal 

Caaalal 

Caaabrf 

Ridge 

Caaalal 

Pl^n 

Plain 

Plaia 

Plain 

Cropa 

..  lb. 

2,500.000  28,300,000  30,800,000  2.000,000 

..  2.000.000 

10.000.000 

82,000,000 

92,000,000 

Cottoni^ad 

..  lb. 

4.250.000  48.110.000  52.380,000  3,400,000 

..  3,400.000 

17,000,000 

139.400,000 

158,400.000 

Tobacco 

..  lb. 

2.240.000 

..  2,240.000 

7,420,000 

7,420,000 

..  lb. 

114.380.000  114.380.000  43.820,000 

..  43.820.000 

510.280.000 

510,280,000 

Soybean! 

18,400 

18,400  48,000 

48,000 

48,300 

48,300 

Corn 

..  bu. 

280,000 

3,880,000 

3.980,000  1,980,000 

40,000  2,000.000 

88,066 

2.280.066 

14,584,000 

16,912,000 

Sweet  potatoea. . . 

21,800 

108,000 

129,800  27,000 

27,000 

135.000 

478,400 

813,400 

Small  (rain 

. . bu. 

38,400 

108,400 

238,800  92,800 

6.400  99,200 

8.466 

713,800 

2.182,000 

2,882.000 

All  hay 

. . ton 

12,000 

37,000 

49,900  20,000 

400  20.400 

3.200 

123,900 

123,500 

250,800 

Commercial  truck 
Uveatoek  product! 

. . ton 

1,800 

34,400 

38,000  18,800 

400  19,200 

400 

33.500 

111,800 

145,800 

..  lb. 

0,750.000 

32.750,000 

42,500,000  18.000,000 

750.000  18.7.50.000 

1,250,000 

58.250.000 

121,750,000 

181.250,000 

Pork 

..  lb 

2,540.000 

38.882,000 

41,402.000  19,812,000 

508,000  20.320.000 

1,018,000 

21,590.000 

121,104,000 

143.710.000 

Lamb  and  mutton. 

..  lb. 

10,000 

10,000 

20,000  8,000 

8.000 

4,000 

74.000 

58,000 

134,000 

Poultry 

..  lb. 

5,457.000 

9.043.000 

1.5.400,000  2.311.000 

9.5.000  2,406.000 

44,718,000  340,744.000 

59,377,000 

444,839,000 

Sffi::::;;;;::;. 

..  dua. 

1,708,000 

4,090.000 

8.898,000  3.910,000 

302,000  4.212,000 

3.132.000 

42.898,000 

15,212,000 

81,242,000 

..  lb 

20,552,000 

68.492,000 

98,044,000  51,718,000  3.694.000  55.410.000 

7,388,000 

!47.498.000 

208.884,000 

481,750,000 

Uveatoek  inventory 

488.000 

724.000 

Cattle  and  ealvea. 

..  hd 

30,000 

131.000 

170,000  72.000 

3.000  75.000 

5.000 

233,000 

hd. 

4,000 

9,000 

13,000  7.000 

500  7,500 

1.000 

33,500 

28,000 

82,500 

Ewea 

..  hd. 

250 

2.50 

500  150 

1.50 

100 

1,8.50 

1,400 

3,350 

..  hd. 

10,000 

153,000 

183,000  78,000 

2,000  80.000 

4.000 

85.000 

478.000 

585,000 

Layer!  

no. 

70,000 

231.000 

310,000  181,000 

14,000  195,000 

145,000 

1,988,000 

897,000 

2,828.000 

Itain 

Halt 

Ta4al 

Talal 

Tel^ 

Talal 

Tald 

Mae 

Pledmaal 

VWM 

Lewer 

Baaln  7 

md8a 

Caaalal 

Caaalal 

Plain 

Plata 

Cropa 

. lb. 

12, .500,000 

112.300.000 

124,800.000 

. lb. 

21,250,000 

190.910.000 

212,180,000 

. lb. 

9.880,000 

9,880,000 

. lb. 

888.480.000 

888.480.000 

Soybean! 

. bu. 

112,700 

112,700 

88,066 

2, 580, 066 

20,204,000 

40.000 

22.872.000 

Sweet  potatoea. . 

. bu. 

158,800 

813,400 

770.000 

8,466 

7.52,000 

2.453.200 

8.466 

3,218.000 

ton 

3,200 

138,800 

180,500 

400 

320.900 

Commercial  truck. 
Uveatoek  product! 
Beef  and  veal  . . 

. ton 

400 

35,200 

184.800 

400 

200.800 

lb. 

1,250,000 

88,000.000 

172.500.000 

750.000 

242.500.000 

Pork 

lb. 

1,016,000 

24,130,000 

179.778.000 

.508.000 

205.432.000 

Lamb  and  mutton. 

. lb. 

4.000 

84,000 

72.000 

180.000 

Poultry 

lb 

44.718,000 

346,201.000 

71.831.000 

95.066 

482,845.000 

3.132.000 

44.801.000 

24.112.000 

302.000 

72,150.000 

Mdk 

lb. 

7.388.000 

277.050,000 

325.072.000 

3,894,000 

813,204.000 

Uveatoek  inventory 

Cattle  and  ealvea. 

hd. 

5.000 

272,000 

889.000 

3.000 

989,000 

hd. 

1.000 

37,. 500 

44.000 

500 

83.000 

hd. 

100 

2,100 

1,800 

4,000 

Iloff!  and  pigi.  .. 

. hd. 

4.000 

9.5.000 

707,000 

2.000 

808.000 

1.ayer! 

. no. 

145.000 

2,08.5.000 

1,109,000 

14.000 

3.333.000 

TABLE  3.77 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in 

the  ApalachicoU'Chattahoochee-Flint  Basin 

(—2000 

Hem 

Hnll 

Alabama 

netMa 

Geergla 

Pledmenl 

rpp«r 

Telal 

Lewer 

Telal 

Bine 

Pledment 

Upper 

Telal 

Ceaatal 

Ceealal 

Caaalal 

RMge 

Caaalal 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

Cropa 

Cot  ion 

. lb. 

3.500.000 

51.100,000 

.54,800,000 

3,800.000 

2.800.000 

10.500,000 

145.8.50.000 

158.350.000 

Cottonaeed 

lb. 

5.250.000 

78.850,000 

81.900,000 

4,200.000 

4,200.000 

15,750.000 

318.775.000 

234.525.000 

Tobacco.  .... 

iS. 

3.1.50,000 

3.1.50,000 

11.340.000 

11,340,000 

Peanut! 

It>. 

1 92.620. 066 

192.920, 066 

74,820,000 

74,820,000 

781.528,000 

781.528,000 

Soybean!.  

. bu. 

30.000 

dO.OOO 

80,000 

15,o66 

75.000 

73.000 

73.000 

Com 

. bu. 

440.000 

5.720.000 

8,180.000 

3,02.5,000 

82,000 

3.107,000 

IID.OOO 

3. .530,066 

32,822.000 

38.253,000 

Sweet  potatoea  . 

bu. 

35,000 

140,000 

175.000 

70,000 

35,000 

105,000 

227,000 

718,000 

943.000 

Small  crnin 

. bu. 

87.000 

338,000 

403.000 

151.000 

17.000 

188.000 

13.000 

1.331.000 

3.314.000 

4,858,000 

All  hay 

. ton 

19.800 

57,200 

77,000 

30,800 

2,300 

33.000 

4,400 

198.000 

178,300 

380,800 

Commercial  truck  . 
Liveatock  product! 
Reef  and  veal ...  . . 

. ton 

3.000 

54.000 

57.000 

30,000 

3,000 

33,000 

3.000 

54,000 

177,000 

334,000 

. Ib. 

16,874.000 

.50.822,000 

87,498.000 

27,742.000 

1,430,000 

29.172.000 

2.288,000 

100.100,000 

193.034,000 

295.413.000 

Pork 

. Ib. 

3.340.000 

88.800,000 

70.140.000 

35,404.000 

1.338.000 

38,740.000 

1.338.000 

33.400.000 

100,804,000 

235.340.000 

Lamb  and  mutton. . 

. Ib. 

22. .500 

22.500 

45.000 

9.000 

9,000 

4.500 

89.500 

81,000 

175.000 

Poultry 

. lb. 

9,823.000 

13. 920,000 

23.743,000 

3,468,000 

143,066 

3,808,000 

78.000.000 

549.929,000 

95.000.000 

730,929,000 

. doa. 

3,240.000 

7,800.000 

11.040,000 

7,008,000 

5.52.000 

7.580.000 

5.818.000 

75.946.000 

27,175,000 

108,737,000 

. lb. 

53.100,000  141.800,000 

19V700.000 

97.350,000  8.800.000 

108.150.000 

8.800.000 

533.152.000 

300,000,000 

841,853,000 

Uveatoek  inventory 

Cnttle  and  ealvea. . . 

. hd 

59.000 

177.000 

238,000 

97,000 

5,000 

102,000 

3.50.000 

874,000 

1,033.000 

Milk  cowa 

. hd 

8,000 

18,000 

23,000 

11,000 

1.000 

12.000 

1.000 

80,000 

34.000 

95,000 

Ewea . 

. hd, 

.500 

500 

1.000 

200 

300 

100 

2,000 

1,800 

3,900 

Hoga  and  piga.  . 

. hd 

10,000 

200.000 

210.000 

108,000 

4,000 

110,000 

4.000 

100.000 

573.000 

878.000 

I^ayera 

no. 

135,000 

312,000 

447,000 

292,000 

23.000 

315.000 

331,000 

3.017.000 

1.067.000 

4,338,000 

(continued) 
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TABLE  3.77 — Continued 


Hem  Unit  Tntil  Tntal  Total  Total  Total 

Blue  Hedmont  Uffor  Lower  Baain  7 

Kldae  Coaatal  Coaatal 

Plain  Plain 


Ib. 

14,000,000 

199.750,000 

213,7.50,000 

Cottonw*pd 

lb. 

21.000.000 

299.625,000 

320.625.000 

Tobacco 

lb. 

14,490,000 

.. 

14,490,000 

lb. 

1,049.068,000 

1,040.068.000 

162,000 

15.000 

177,000 

bu. 

110,000 

3,960,o66 

31.367.000 

82,000 

35.510,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

262.000 

926.000 

35,000 

1.223.000 

Small  grain 

. , . . bu. 

13,o66 

1,3118,000 

3,801,000 

17.000 

5.229.000 

All  hay 

. . ton 

4,400 

217.800 

266,200 

2,200 

490.600 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

3.000 

.57,000 

261.000 

3.000 

324,000 

aivestock  products 

Beef  and  veal  ...  . 

lb. 

2,288.000 

116.974,000 

271.388.000 

1.430.000 

392.080,0'^ 

Pork ..  

lb. 

1 ,336,000 

36.740,000 

292,808.000 

1,336.000 

332.220,000 

Jaamb  and  mutton.. 

. . lb. 

4, .500 

112,000 

112. .500 

229,000 

Poultry 

..  lb. 

76,000.000 

559.752.000 

112,386,000 

142,000 

748,280,000 

dos. 

5.616,000 

79,186,000 

41.983.000 

5.52.000 

127.3.37.000 

Milk 

lb. 

8.800.000 

585.252,000 

.539.850.000 

8.800,000 

1,142.702,000 

Jvestook  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves 

h.l. 

8,000 

409.000 

948.000 

5.000 

1.370.000 

Milk  cows 

hd. 

1 ,000 

66,000 

61,000 

1,000 

129,000 

Kwes. 

hd. 

100 

2,500 

2.. 500 

5,100 

Hogs  and  pigs 

hd. 

4.000 

110,000 

878,000 

4,000 

996.000 

laayers - 

no. 

234. too 

3.152,000 

1.691.000 

23,000 

5.100.000 

TABLE  3.78 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Choctawhatchee>Perdido  Basins — 1959 


Hmb 

UirfI 

n«fMa 

Alabama 

Telt 

Talt 

Lawar 

Ceatt 

Pita 

Talt 

•atat 

Ua»«r 

Caaatal 

Plala 

Lswer 

Cental 

nela 

Tetal 

Ceealal 

Pita 

Laver 

Ceett 

Pita 

Talt 

Ceatt 

Pita 

Crop! 

Cotton.  

lb. 

3,573,500 

379,000 

3,952,500 

36,793,500 

22,000 

36,815,500 

40367,000 

401,000 

40,768,000 

Cottonaead  ... 

Ib. 

«, 432,300 

682,200 

7,114,500 

66328,300 

39,600 

66367,900 

72,660,600 

721,800 

73382,400 

Tobacco 

....  lb. 

44,503 

.. 

44,503 

258,180 

258,180 

302,683 

302,683 

Peanuta 

lb. 

11,095,037 

988,837 

12,063,874 

97,663,732 

I4I 

97,663,873 

108,758,769 

988,978 

109,747,747 

Soybeana . . 

bu. 

460,945 

59,368 

520,313 

943,673 

80,287 

1,023,960 

1,404,618 

139,655 

1.544373 

Com 

. bu. 

1^90,967 

142,744 

1,433,711 

8,273,089 

41,876 

8,314,965 

9,564,056 

184,620 

9,748,676 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

9,211 

1,597 

10380 

138,805 

2,039 

141,444 

148,016 

4,236 

152,252 

Small  grain 

bu. 

241,599 

28,511 

270,110 

454,841 

18,626 

473,467 

696.440 

47,137 

743.577 

All  hay 

- 

9,711 

1,922 

11,633 

25,757 

354 

26,1  II 

35,458 

2,276 

37,744 

Comnwrcial  track 

ton 

14,600 

700 

15,300 

45,500 

2,400 

47,900 

60,100 

3,100 

63,200 

livaatock  producta 

Baaf  and  veal. . 

..  lb. 

14,625,000 

2,250,000 

16375,000 

53,550,000 

450,000 

54,00f  OOO 

68,175,000 

2,700,000 

70,875,000 

Pork 

...  lb. 

14,325,000 

1,719,000 

16,044,000 

75326,000 

191,000 

75,517,000 

89,651,000 

1,910,000 

91361,000 

Lamb  and  mutton.. 

lb. 

21,000 

1,800 

22300 

34,400 

2,800 

37,200 

55,400 

4,600 

60,000 

Poultry  

...  . Ib. 

2,355,000 

518,000 

2373,000 

10,981,000 

20,000 

1I,00I,(XW 

13,336,000 

538,000 

13,874,000 

E*l« 

doi. 

3,544,000 

653,000 

4,197,000 

9,995,000 

125,000 

10,120,000 

13,539,000 

778,000 

14,317,000 

Milk 

lb. 

64,400,000 

9,200,000 

73,600,000 

145360,000 

1340,000 

147300,030 

209,760,000 

11,040,000 

220300,000 

Livaatock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calvea... 

...  hd. 

65,000 

10,000 

75,000 

238,000 

2,000 

240,000 

303,000 

12,000 

315,000 

Milk  cowa 

- hd. 

14,000 

2,000 

16,000 

31,600 

400 

32,000 

45,600 

2,400 

48,000 

Ewea 

...  hd. 

600 

50 

bSO 

970 

80 

1,050 

1,570 

130 

1,700 

Ho(i  and  piga 

...  hd. 

75,000 

9,000 

84,000 

39i000 

1,000 

395,000 

469,000 

10,000 

479,000 

layeri 

no. 

255,000 

47,000 

302,000 

719,000 

9,000 

728,000 

974,000 

56,000 

1,030,000 

3-93 


TABLE  3.79 


Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Choctawhatchee-Perdido  Basins — 1975 


Unit 

Florida 

Alabama 

Total 

Vrrtr 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

C^oastal 

Plain 

Total 

Usa«r 

CMstal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coaotal 

Plain 

Total 

Upper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Lawer 

Caaatal 

Plain 

Total 

Crop* 

Cotton 

lb. 

5,360,000 

568,000 

5,928,000 

66,872,000 

66,872,000 

72,232,000 

568,000 

72,800,000 

Cottonseed 

lb. 

0,112,000 

966,000 

10,078,000 

113,682,000 

113,682,000 

122,794,000 

966,000 

123,760,000 

Tobacco.  . ... 

. lb. 

980,000 

980,000 

980,000 

980,000 

Peanut*.  . 

lb. 

26,600,000 

2,520,000 

29,120,000 

236,320,000 

236,320,000 

262,920,000 

2,520,000 

265,440,000 

Soybeans.  . . 

bu. 

13S,0flO 

4.600 

142,600 

305,800 

6,900 

312,700 

443,800 

11,500 

455,300 

Com 

bu. 

2,120,000 

220,000 

2,340,000 

10,784,000 

32,000 

10,816,000 

12,904,000 

252,000 

13,156,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

..  bu. 

16,200 

2,700 

18,900 

264,100 

264,100 

280,300 

2,700 

283,000 

Small  grain . 

bu. 

320,000 

35,200 

355,200 

564,800 

24,000 

588,800 

884,800 

59,200 

944,000 

All  hay 

ton 

45,600 

8,600 

54,200 

103,300 

1,500 

104,800 

148,900 

10,100 

159,000 

Commercial  truck 

ton 

16,400 

800 

17,200 

52,000 

2,800 

54,800 

68,400 

3,600 

72,000 

Livestock  products 

Beef  and  veal 

. lb. 

27,500,000 

4,250,000 

31,750,000 

106,750,000 

750,000 

107,500,000 

134,250,000 

5,000,000 

139,250,000 

Pork 

lb. 

28,448,000 

3,302,000 

31,750,000 

137,326,000 

254,000 

137,580,000 

165,774,000 

3,556,000 

169,330,000 

Lamb  and  mutton..  . 

. lb. 

20,000 

2,000 

22,000 

24,000 

2,000 

.26,000 

44,000 

4,000 

48,000 

Poultry  

. lb. 

3,250,000 

715,000 

3,965,000 

15,162,000 

28,000 

15,190,000 

18,412,000 

743,000 

19,155,000 

Eggs 

doz. 

4,774,000 

840,000 

5,614,000 

13,172,000 

154,000 

13,326,000 

17,946,000 

994,000 

18,940,000 

Milk.  

lb. 

UJi.OOO.OOO 

21,900,000 

160,900,000 

219,424,000 

2,1W,000 

221,614,000 

367,424,000 

24,090,000 

391,514,000 

Livestock  inventory 

Cattle  and  calves  . . 

hd. 

110,000 

17,000 

127,000 

426,000 

3,000 

429,000 

536,000 

20,000 

556,000 

Milk  cows 

. hd. 

20,000 

3,000 

23,000 

29,700 

300 

30.000 

49,700 

3,300 

53,000 

Ewea 

..  hd. 

500 

50 

550 

600 

50 

650 

1,100 

100 

1,200 

Hogs  and  pigs 

. hd. 

112,000 

13,000 

125,000 

540,000 

\,m 

541,000 

652,000 

14,000 

666,000 

Layers  

no. 

217,000 

40,000 

257,000 

611,000 

7,000 

618,000 

828,000 

47,000 

875,000 

TABLE  3.80 

Crop  and  Livestock  Production  in  the  Choctawhatchee-Perdido  Basins — 2000 

Item 

Unit 

Florida 

Alabama 

Total 

Upper 

CoaeUl 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

Coaatal 

Plain 

Upper 

Cnaetal 

Plain 

Lower 

Conolal 

Plain 

Total 

U|>H» 

Cnantal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Tetal 

Banhw* 

Crops 

Cotton 

...  lb. 

6,  30,000 

490,000 

6,790,000 

105,710,000 

105,710,000 

112.010,000 

490,000 

112,500,000 

Cottonseed  . 

lb. 

9,450,000 

735,000 

10,185,000 

158,565,000 

1.58,565,000 

168,015,000 

735,000 

168,750,000 

Tobacco  . . 

lb. 

1,575,000 

1,575,000 

1,575,000 

1,575,000 

Peanut* 

..  . lb. 

41,860,000 

4,0tM,000 

45,864,000 

370,734,000 

370,734,000 

412,594,000 

4,004,000 

416,598,000 

Soybeans. 

bu. 

216,000 

7,.500 

223,500 

480,000 

10,500 

490,500 

696,000 

18,000 

714,000 

Com - . . 

bu. 

3,300,000 

341,000 

3,641,000 

16,741,500 

49,500 

16,791,000 

20,041, .500 

390,500 

20,432,000 

Sweet  potatoes. 

- . . bu. 

35,000 

17,500 

52,500 

402,500 

402,500 

437,500 

17,500 

455,000 

Small  grain 

. . bu. 

520,800 

58,800 

579,600 

920W) 

33,600 

954,400 

1,441,600 

92,400 

1,,534,000 

All  hay  . 

. ...  ton 

70,400 

13,200 

83,600 

157,400 

2,000 

1.59,400 

227,800 

15,200 

243,000 

Commercial  truck. . 
Livestock  products 

ton 

27,000 

2,400 

29,400 

80,400 

4,200 

84,600 

107,400 

6,600 

114,000 

Beef  and  veal- 

- . lb. 

47,190,000 

7.436,000 

.54,626,000 

169,170,000 

1,144,000 

170314,000 

216,360,000 

8,580,000 

224,940,000 

pork . 

lb. 

,59,786,000 

6,680,000 

66,466,000 

207,720,000 

334,000 

208,054,000 

267,506,000 

7,014,000 

274,520,000 

Lamb  and  mutton  . 

lb. 

27.000 

2,300 

29,300 

36,400 

2,300 

38,700 

63,400 

4,600 

68,000 

Poultry  . . 

- ..  lb. 

5,362,000 

1,180,000 

6,542,000 

2432,000 

46,000 

24,438,000 

29,754,000 

1,226,000 

30,980,000 

Eggs- 

- doz. 

14,000.000 

1,920,000 

15,920,000 

27.480,000 

288,000 

27,768,000 

41,480,000 

2,208,000 

43,688,000 

Milk.  .. 
Livestock  inventory 

lb 

356,000,000 

34,000,000 

390,000,000 

290,366,000 

1,720,000 

292,086,000 

646,366,000 

35,720,000 

682,086,000 

Cattle  and  calves. 

hd. 

165,000 

26,000 

191,000 

591,000 

4,000 

595,000 

756,000 

30,000 

786,000 

Milk  cows  

hd. 

40,000 

40,000 

44,000 

32,800 

200 

33,000 

72,800 

4,200 

77,000 

Ewes  

....  hd. 

600 

50 

6,50 

800 

50 

850 

1,400 

100 

1,500 

Hogs  and  pigs 

. hd. 

179,000 

20,000 

199,000 

62.3,000 

1,000 

624,000 

802,000 

21,000 

823,000 

Layers 

no. 

560,000 

80,000 

640,000 

1,098,000 

12,000 

1.110,000 

1,658,000 

92,000 

1,750,000 

TABLE  3.81 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  Area — 1959 

(acres) 


Item 

Tetel 

Nerth 

CareNna 

Tetel  Total 

Boatli  Georgia 

> Carolina 

U 

Total 

AteboM 

Total 

n«o 

mdfo 

Total 

Piedmont 

Total 

Upper 

CoooteJ 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

Coaotel 

Plain 

Tatel 

SERB 

area 

Onfarni  land 
Cro|:4and 

Cotton 

Cottonseed 

57.340  597,540 

23,450 

158,070 

3,130 

191,690 

004,480 

37,100 

836,300 

Tobacco-. 

20 

80  68,aio 

10.7^ 

250 

30 

IK) 

57.0M 

38.730 

85,900 

Peanuts  (picked 

and  threshed) 

1.170  464,320 

41,610 

181,500 

20 

800 

670,840 

16,040 

688,600 

Soybeans 

30 

28.720  126.590 

36,600 

48,360 

1,040 

15,360 

175,130 

38,770 

230,300 

Com 

1,360 

83,360  2.312.870 

427.590 

576,620 

15,250 

245.560 

2.70'),  100 

435,890 

3,401,800 

Sweet  potatoes 

10 

1,030  15,000 

1,170 

2,190 

80 

2,540 

13,140 

3,640 

10,400 

Small  grain.. 

50 

89,100  345,270 

19,510 

24,670 

6,000 

108,670 

257.090 

16,340 

478,600 

All  hay 

1,550 

47.000  310.530 

37.120 

60,400 

10,350 

203,740 

227,390 

24,120 

465,000 

Fruits  and  nuts 

00 

3,850  188,890 

40,190 

24,180 

1,270 

39.100 

195,390 

21.440 

257,300 

Commereial  truck 

100 

8,290  87,330 

30,080 

10,400 

660 

16.200 

113,470 

14,770 

145,100 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

00 

7,160  126,050 

72,140 

5.060 

1,170 

32,500 

157,920 

28,910 

310,500 

Subtotal  harvested 

rro|dand 

3.300 

327,000  4.643,100 

736,200 

1,109,700 

39,600 

936.050 

6,177.000 

666,650 

6.810.300 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

1.100 

116,000  1,064,600 

291.900 

200,900 

21,500 

475,500 

1,007.400 

170,100 

1.874,500 

Pasture 

Cro|dand  pasturei) 

1,300 

110,500  1,214,300 

268,500 

273,400 

13,900 

595.200 

1,082,000 

176,900 

1,868.000 

Wo^land  pastured 

4,200 

146,600  2,914.700 

1 .335,600 

905,200 

29,400 

1,039,900 

3,053,100 

1,183,000 

5,306,300 

Other  pasture 

3.200 

105.700  1.155,200 

341,400 

423,400 

32,300 

668,500 

1.131.500 

195,600 

3,027.900 

Subtotal  all  pasture.. 

8,700 

362,800  5.284.200 

1.945.500 

1,601,000 

75,600 

2,303.600 

5,266,600 

1,556,400 

9,802,300 

Woodland  not  pastured. 

10.300 

460,700  6.355.800 

878,600 

1,083,400 

146,000 

1,819,900 

5,454,300 

1,368,600 

8,788,800 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc. 

450 

14,700  135,950 

23,700 

35,000 

4,650 

59,800 

121.350 

24,000 

209,800 

Other  onfarm  land 

460 

18,320  310,660 

131,690 

63,770 

4,100 

68,430 

245,340 

106,030 

424.800 

Small  bodies  of  water 

00 

8,980  153.990 

24.710 

24,830 

1,550 

48,420 

125.310 

37,320 

318.600 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

1.000 

41.000  500.600 

180.100 

123,600 

10,300 

170.650 

492.000 

168.850 

847.300 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water,... 

010 

32.020  346.610 

155.390 

98.770 

8.750 

128.230 

366.690 

130.030 

634.600 

Total  farmland  with  small 

bodies  of  water 

34,400 

1,308.400  17.848.300 

4.033.300 

4,118,600 

293,000 

5,711,700 

17.397.300 

3.930.000 

37.333.000 

Total  furndand  without 

small  bodies  of  water 

34,310 

1,390.430  17.694.310 

4.007.590 

4.093.770 

291,450 

5,663.280 

17.271.990 

3.893.680 

27.119.400 

Off-farm  agricultural  land 
Cropland 

Com 

130 

1,770  10,670 

3,400 

3,830 

1,020 

7,180 

7.800 

1.800 

17,800 

Hay 

100  000 

130 

180 

600 

600 

100 

1.300 

Other 

40 

610  3.630 

930 

1,200 

m 

3,430 

3,010 

610 

6.400 

Pasture 

600 

8,400  50,160 

11.640 

13,300 

4,800 

34.300 

36,660 

8.340 

84,000 

Woodland 

1,310 

17,950  110,240 

25.110 

17,600 

9,290 

70.970 

68,090 

23.050 

178.200 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

150 

3,100  12.540 

3.010 

3.300 

1,200 

8.550 

9,160 

3,090 

31.000 

Other  off-farm  land .. 

860 

13,100  72,210 

16.370 

18,860 

6,900 

48.730 

52,385 

11,385 

119,400 

Small  bodies  of  water 

10 

70  1,460 

330 

340 

40 

640 

045 

475 

3,100 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

1,030 

14,370  85.210 

19.600 

33,400 

8,140 

57,930 

63,400 

13.950 

143.500 

Subtotal  other  farndand 

without  water 

1,010 

14.200  83,750 

19,380 

33,160 

8.100 

57,380 

61.545 

13,475 

140,400 

Total  off-farm  land  with 

water 

3,000 

43,100  260,800 

59,800 

57,500 

23,800 

173,300 

179,560 

47,760 

434.300 

Total  off-farm  land 

without  water 

2,090 

43,010  259,340 

59.480 

57,260 

33,560 

173,660 

178,605 

47,375 

433.100 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water.... 

81,600 

1,312.260  13,915.500 

7,658.740 

3,571,500 

458,330 

5,165,560 

11.568,090 

7,368,730 

24,539.600 

Small  bodies  of  water 

180 

3.710  59,970 

34.750 

6,740 

640 

23.100 

44,500 

36.030 

104,350 

Nonfarm  woodland  without 

water 

81,430 

1,308,550  13,855,530 

7,623,990 

3,665,760 

457,680 

5,143,460 

11,508,400 

7,336.710 

34.435.850 

Total  agricultural  land  with 

water 

109,000 

3,663,760  31,024,600 

11,750,840 

6,747,600 

774,930 

11.050.560 

39,139,840 

11,340,480 

58.395,800 

Small  bodies  of  water 

380 

13,760  315,430 

50.780 

30,810 

2,330 

73,160 

170.845 

73.815 

819.050 

Total  agricultural  land  without 

water 

108,730 

3,651.000  30,809.180 

11,691.060 

6,710,790 

773,890 

10,987,400 

38,058,995 

11.868.665 

51.976.750 

Social,  service,  other  land  with 

water 

3,000 

100.000  1,933,300 

563,400 

374,930 

30,200 

548,800 

1,128,080 

1,355,840 

3,063,930 

Small  bodies  of  wster 

10 

470  8.660 

3.990 

1,070 

60 

3.800 

4.035 

8.305 

13.300 

Social,  service,  other  land 

without  water 

3.090 

189,530  1.933,540 

560,410 

373,350 

30,140 

546.000 

1,184.045 

1,349,535 

8,049,730 

Total  land  area  with  water 

113,000 

3,853,760  33.066,800 

13.314,340 

7,131,020 

805,130 

11,599,360 

30,357,920 

13,698.830 

56,858,730 

Small  bodies  of  water 

300 

13,330  324,080 

03.770 

31,880 

3,390 

74.960 

174,880 

£0,130 

833,850 

Total  land  area  without  water. . . . 

111,710 

3.810,530  32.732.730 

13,351.470 

7.000,040 

803,830 

11,534.400 

30,083,040 

18.016.300 

55.086.470 

Summary  of  woodland  without 

water 

Farm  woodland  pastured 

4,300 

146,600  3,914,700 

1.335,600 

005,300 

39.400 

1.039.900 

3,053,100 

1,183,900 

5,806,800 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured... 

10.300 

460,700  6.355.800 

878,600 

1.083,400 

146,000 

1.819.900 

5,454,300 

1,368,600 

8,788,800 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland . . 

1,310 

17,050  110,340 

35,110 

17,690 

9,290 

70,970 

68,990 

23,050 

172,300 

Nonfarm  woodland 

81,430 

1,308,550  13,855,530 

7,633,990 

3,565,760 

457.680 

5,143,460 

11,508,400 

7,326,710 

34,435.350 

Total  woodland 

97,130 

1.933,800  32.336.870 

0,863,300 

4.573.050 

043,370 

8,073,330 

30,084,790 

9.903.160 

38.703.550 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms  (Census) 

00 

8.080  )53,990 

34.710 

34,830 

1,550 

48.430 

125,310 

37.890 

813,600 

Wa^er  on  nonagrietiltural  farms. 

10 

70  1,460 

330 

340 

40 

640 

945 

475 

8.100 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland.... 

180 

3,710  59,970 

34,750 

5,740 

640 

83.100 

44.500 

36.020 

104.850 

Water  <m  social,  ser\*ice, 

other  land 

10 

470  8,660 

3.900 

1.070 

60 

3,800 

4.035 

6.805 

13,30) 

Total  small  bodies  of  water... 

300 

13,230  334.080 

02,770 

31,880 

8,390 

74.960 

174.880 

80.130 

882.250 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies 

of  water  on  Census  farms. 

31 

68 69_ 

30 

78 

68 

66 

73 

47 

64 

3-95 


TABLE  3.82 


Major  Usas  of  Land  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  Area — 1975 

(acres) 


n&m 

Ta«d 

Narth 

CarsHna 

Talal 

Sanlh 

CaraMaa 

Talal 

Oaarfla 

Talal 

FlafMa 

Talal 

Alabama 

Tatal 

■•a 

RMga 

Talal 

Hadmawl 

Talal 

Uppar 

Caaatal 

Plain 

Talal 

Lawar 

Caastal 

Plain 

Talal 

SBRi 

area 

Onfarm  Und 
Cro(daod 

Cotton 

61,000 

763,600 

20,050 

195,3.50 

2,000 

168.500 

628.950 

40,5.50 

1.040.000 

Cottonseed 

Tubseco 

IM 

130.730 

30.4.W 

700 

100 

100,050 

52,850 

162,000 

PeanuU  (picked 

and  threshed) 

1,600 

631 .750 

59.750 

2.50,500 

500 

919,850 

23,250 

943,600 

Soybeans 

8,050 

33,300 

8,9.50 

14,400 

ino 

3.200 

50.300 

11,100 

64,700 

Com 

1,150 

59,300 

1,432.950 

262.300 

369,400 

11,350 

165,400 

1.692,650 

255.600 

3,125.000 

Sweet  potatoes 

1.350 

19,390 

1,540 

3,920 

50 

3.360 

17,020 

4,770 

25.200 

Small  grain 

SO 

92,700 

360,8.50 

20,600 

25.800 

6,850 

209.750 

366.0.50 

17,350 

500,000 

All  hay 

1.500 

64.000 

420.800 

63,8p0 

81,500 

13,900 

274,800 

306. .500 

36,400 

631,600 

Fruits  and  nuts 

90 

3,800 

187,360 

39,7.50 

24,000 

1.240 

38,150 

194,510 

21,100 

255,000 

Commercial  truck 

110 

10,900 

158,590 

64,000 

22,700 

710 

20.200 

203,490 

31,900 

256,300 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

100 

8.300 

102.060 

19,010 

17,230 

1,300 

18.340 

110.130 

16,830 

146,600 

Subtotal  harvested 

eroidand 

3,000 

310,930 

4.241,370 

590,200 

1,004,500 

37.500 

902.300 

4.698,500 

611,700 

6,150,000 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

300 

40.500 

421.840 

96,360 

93,000 

4.600 

108.200 

477,960 

61,250 

653,000 

Pasture 

Cro^dand  pastured 

4,000 

154,000 

3.057,000 

485,000 

498,000 

37.000 

836.300 

1,965.300 

359,400 

3,198,000 

Wo^land  pastured 

5.000 

174,000 

2,865,600 

9.54,500 

768.000 

43.000 

1.000.000 

3.011,100 

713,900 

4,787,000 

Other  pasture 

3,000 

103,000 

1,148,200 

279,800 

366,000 

25,000 

510,000 

1,190,100 

174.900 

1,900,000 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

12,000 

431,000 

6,070,700 

1,719,300 

1,632,000 

105,000 

2,346.300 

6,166.500 

1.247,200 

9,865,000 

Woodland  not  pastured 

6.050 

419,670 

5.695.540 

1.273,540 

1,114,800 

120,3.50 

1,813.500 

4,892.900 

1,683,650 

8,510,400 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc. 

350 

13,700 

130,430 

33,130 

34,000 

4,950 

54.990 

118,040 

23,620 

201,800 

Other  onfarm  land 

370 

10,310 

175,690 

81,380 

63,750 

4.200 

43,590 

205.250 

78.340 

331.400 

Small  bodies  of  water......,. 

230 

16.190 

313.140 

28,990 

32,050 

2.580 

83,730 

158,460 

44,840 

289,600 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

050 

40,100 

618.350 

133,500 

129.800 

11,750 

182,300 

481 .7.50 

146.800 

823.000 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 

720 

23.910 

306.110 

104,510 

97,750 

9.170 

98,580 

333,290 

101,960 

533,000 

Total  farmland  with  small 

bodies  of  water 

23.200 

1.342.100 

16.947.700 

3.812.900 

3,974,100 

279.200 

5.353,000 

16.717,600 

3.650,600 

26,000,000 

Total  farmland  without 

small  bodies  of  water 

22.070 

1.335.910 

16.735,560 

3,783,910 

3,942,050 

276.820 

5,268.880 

16,559.140 

3,605,760 

25.710.400 

Off'farm  agricultural  land 
Cropland 

Com 

170 

3,390 

14,390 

3,400 

3.750 

1,340 

9,720 

10,500 

2.440 

34,000 

Hay 

150 

1,100 

200 

250 

750 

800 

150 

1,700 

Other 

so 

820 

5,000 

1,350 

1,480 

410 

3,530 

3,830 

830 

8.600 

Pasture 

700 

9,800 

58,530 

13.580 

15,400 

5.600 

39,900 

42,800 

9,700 

98.000 

Woodland 

1,410 

20.960 

127.230 

29.140 

21,260 

11,100 

82.500 

80,850 

25,550 

300.000 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

200 

3,600 

15,770 

3,450 

4,080 

1,380 

10.780 

11,300 

2,640 

26,100 

Other  oiT'farm  land 

660 

9,300 

54.380 

13,440 

14,930 

5.320 

37,020 

40,075 

9.185 

91.600 

Small  bodies  of  water 

10 

80 

1.610 

340 

260 

50 

700 

1.045 

505 

2.300 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

870 

11.980 

71.660 

16,230 

19,360 

6.750 

48,500 

.53,420 

12,330 

120.000 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water.. 

860 

11.900 

70.050 

15,890 

19.000 

6.700 

47,800 

51.375 

11,825 

117,700 

Total  off'farm  land  with 

water 

3,200 

46.100 

277.800 

63,800 

61.400 

25.200 

184.900 

191.200 

51,000 

453.300 

Total  off’farm  land 

without  water 

3,190 

46.030 

376,190 

63,460 

61,140 

35,150 

184,200 

190,165 

50,495 

450.000 

Ncmfarm  woodland  with  water.... 

82.300 

1.341,760 

13.439.100 

7,781,730 

3,641,120 

466,320 

5,380,500 

12,005,020 

7, .524, 160 

25.376,000 

Small  bodies  of  water 

200 

4.320 

70,080 

37,300 

7.100 

720 

26,140 

52.450 

39,490 

118,800 

Nonfarni  woodland  without 

water 

82.100 

1.337.540 

13.359.030 

7.744.630 

2.634,020 

465.600 

5.354.360 

11.952.570 

7,484,670 

25,157,200 

Total  agricultural  land  with 

water 

106,700 

3,629.960 

30,654,600 

11.658,430 

6,676,630 

770.720 

10.818.000 

28,913.820 

11,225,760 

51.728.300 

Small  bodies  of  water  

440 

20.490 

383.830 

66.530 

39.410 

3.350 

no. .560 

211.955 

84,835 

410,700 

Total  agricultural  land  without 

water 

106.260 

3.609.470 

30.370.770 

11.591.690 

6.637.310 

767.370 

10.707.440 

28.701.865 

11.140.925 

51.317.600 

Social,  service,  other  land  with 

water 

3,300 

333,800 

2,303,300 

655,830 

445,300 

84,400 

781,360 

1.344.100 

1.470.560 

3.630,430 

Small  bodies  of  water . . 

10 

480 

10.580 

3.310 

1.320 

70 

3.640 

5.245 

6.745 

15.700 

Social,  service,  other  land 

without  water 

3,390 

333,330 

3,291,620 

653,510 

443,980 

34,330 

777.720 

1,338.8.55 

1,463,815 

3,614,720 

Total  land  area  with  water 

112.000 

2,853,760 

33,956,800 

13,314.240 

7,121,920 

8a5,120 

11,599.360 

30.257.920 

12,696,320 

55,358,720 

Small  bodies  of  water 

450 

20.970 

394,410 

59,840 

40,730 

3.430 

114.200 

217,200 

91,580 

426,400 

Total  land  area  without  water 

111.550 

3.833.790 

33.632.390 

13.344.400 

7.081,190 

801,700 

11.485.160 

30.040.720 

12.604.740 

54.932.320 

Summary  of  woodland  without 
water 

Farm  woodland  paatured 

5,000 

174,000 

3,865,500 

954.500 

768.000 

43,000 

1,000.000 

3.011.100 

712,900 

4,767,000 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

6,950 

419.570 

5.695.540 

1,273,540 

1,114,800 

120.350 

1,813. .500 

4.892.900 

1,683,6.50 

8,510,400 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland.. 

1.410 

30.960 

127,230 

39,140 

21,260 

11,100 

82.500 

80,8.50 

35.500 

200,000 

Nonfarm  woodland 

82,100 

1.337.540 

13,3.59,030 

7.744,530 

2,634.020 

465.600 

5,254.360 

11,9.52,570 

7,484,670 

25,157,200 

Total  woodland 

95.460 

1.953.070 

32.047.390 

10,001.700 

4. .538. 080 

640.0.50 

8.150.360 

19.937.420 

9.906.770 

38.634.600 

Control  for  smiul  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms 

230 

16,190 

212,140 

38,990 

33.050 

2,. 580 

83,720 

158,460 

44.840 

289.600 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms. 

10 

80 

1.610 

340 

360 

50 

700 

1,(H.5 

505 

2.300 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland.... 

200 

4.220 

70.080 

37.300 

7,100 

720 

26.140 

52.450 

39.490 

118.800 

Water  on  aocial,  service, 

other  land. 

10 

480 

10.580 

3.310 

1,320 

70 

3,640 

5,245 

6,745 

15.700 

Total  amatl  bodies  of  water... 

4.50 

20.970 

294.410 

69.840 

40.730 

3.420 

114.200 

217.200 

91.580 

426.400 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies 

of  water  on  farms 

51 

77 

72 

43 

79 

75 

73 

73 

49 

68 

3-96 


TABLE  3.83 

Major  Usat  of  Land  in  fhe  Southaast  River  Basins  Area — 2000 
(acres) 


ItMl 

Talrf 

Ta4d 

Tninl 

Talal 

Talnl 

Ta«al 

Talal 

Ta«nl 

Taini 

Tatel 

Narik 

SMrtk 

riMMn 

m— 

PladnMnt 

Vrtm 

Lnwar 

SKIB 

CnraHna 

1 CnrallM 

tut* 

Cautal 

Caaalal 

•ran 

PWn 

Ptain 

Onfarm  land 
Cropland 

Cotton 

60,000 

765,850 

16,550 

329.000 

1,000 

147.300 

889.300 

33.800 

1,071,400 

CottonMod 

Tobacco 

Peanuta  (picked 

130 

173,350 

44,520 

1,000 

100 

145.580 

73,320 

319,000 

2,000 

10,500 

751,350 

39,150 

75,950 

10,800 

309,700 

200 

1,108,200 

30,600 

1,139,000 

Soybean! 

17,350 

200 

4,050 

60,450 

14.100 

77,800 

Com - 

1,400 

71,000 

1,614,800 

295,500 

417.300 

12,900 

184,800 

1.914.000 

287,400 

2,400,000 

Sweet  potatoee 

1,800 

23,300 

2,500 

3,300 

50 

4.200 

20.550 

6,100 

30.900 

Small  srain 

60 

121,000 

439,650 

26,000 

32,300 

9,050 

261.050 

327,200 

21.700 

619,000 

2,000 

90.000 

548,100 

86,500 

107,600 

18,000 

348,400 

417.700 

50,000 

834,100 

Fruit!  and  nute 

120 

5,000 

233,930 

51,050 

29,900 

1,820 

46,300 

244,280 

27.600 

330.000 

Commercial  truck 

150 

11,500 

189,450 

72,100 

23,600 

1,200 

22,050 

217,650 

35,900 

270,800 

Miecellaneou!  and  other 

SO 

12,070 

143.670 

25,630 

30,550 

1,880 

27,250 

150,100 

23,680 

313.000 

Subtotal  karveeted 

cropland 

3.800 

385,000 

4,902,600 

707,100 

1,201,500 

46,100 

1,045,700 

5,504.000 

604.200 

7,300,000 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

Paalure 

350 

38,500 

333,750 

79,700 

77,700 

4,150 

83.610 

393.300 

48,940 

530.000 

Cropland  paatured 

7,000 

260,000 

3,318,400 

824.600 

790,000 

62.000 

1.364,300 

3,181.800 

591,900 

5,200,000 

Wo^land  paatured 

4,000 

158,000 

2,480,600 

866.400 

649,000 

36,000 

870.000 

2.621,800 

630,200 

4,158,000 

97,000 

515,000 

1 017.900 
6,816.900 

265,100 

317,000 

23,000 

455,000 

1.063.300 

158.700 

1.700,000 

Subtotal  all  paattire 

14,000 

1,956,100 

1.756.000 

121,000 

2,689,300 

6.866.900 

1,380.800 

11.058.000 

Woodland  not  paatured 

Other  farmland 

3.480 

210,310 

4,018,710 

804,100 

806,200 

84,710 

1.230,480 

3,262,690 

1,264,920 

5,843.800 

Farmateada.  roada,  etc. 

200 

13,200 

131,400 

21,200 

31,400 

4,800 

47,000 

112,600 

23,000 

187.400 

Other  onfarm  land 

300 

8.200 

143.820 

71,650 

57,730 

3.170 

28,310 

181.210 

69,010 

381,700 

Stiiall  bodiea  of  water 

570 

26,890 

293,630 

36,850 

42,170 

4.770 

129,760 

210.100 

55.470 

400,100 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

1,070 

48,290 

558,640 

129,700 

131,300 

12,740 

205,070 

503,910 

147,480 

869,200 

without  water.. 

Total  farmland  with  amall 

500 

21,400 

265,330 

92,850 

89,130 

7,970 

75,310 

293.810 

02.010 

469.100 

bodiea  of  water... 

Total  farmland  without 

22,700 

1,197,100 

16,630.800 

3,676,700 

3.972.700 

268.700 

5,254,160 

16,530,800 

3,446,340 

25,500.000 

email  inxliee  of  water 

22,130 

1,170,210 

16,337,180 

3,639,850 

3.930.530 

263,930 

6,124,400 

16,320,700 

3.390,870 

35,099,900 

Off-farm  airieultural  land 

Crofdand 

Com 

220 

3,200 

18,730 

4.490 

4.970 

1,740 

12.810 

13,790 

3,260 

31,600 

Hay 

250 

1,480 

350 

320 

100 

950 

1.070 

280 

3,400 

Other 

70 

1.080 

6,560 

1.610 

1.880 

550 

4,730 

4.930 

990 

11.200 

Paature... 

900 

12.600 

75,240 

17,460 

19,800 

7.200 

51.500 

55,000 

12,300 

136,000 

Woodland. 

1,700 

23,980 

149,780 

33,330 

26,310 

12,960 

97.830 

96.620 

27.590 

335,000 

Other  farmland 

Farmateada.  roada.  etc 

200 

3,000 

17,950 

4,130 

4.270 

1,620 

12,400 

13,020 

2.960 

30,000 

Other  off-farm  lond 

500 

7,000 

39.795 

9,305 

10,700 

3,970 

26,960 

29,410 

6.960 

67,300 

Small  bodiea  of  water 

10 

90 

1,875 

435 

300 

60 

820 

1,2)0 

610 

2,700 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

710 

10,090 

59,620 

13,860 

15,720 

5,650 

40,180 

43,640 

10,530 

100,000 

without  water 

Total  off-farm  land  with 

700 

10,000 

57.745 

13,435 

15,420 

5,590 

39,360 

42,430 

9.920 

97,3iO 

water 

Total  off-farm  land 

3,600 

51,200 

311 ,400 

71,000 

69,000 

28,200 

208,000 

215,050 

54,950 

506,200 

without  water 

3,590 

51,110 

309.525 

70,575 

68.700 

28,140 

207.180 

213,840 

54,340 

503.500 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water.... 

81,700 

1.358,460 

13,496,300 

7,643,820 

2.396.720 

459,120 

4,557,140 

11.483.320 

7,376,420 

33,876.000 

Small  bodiea  of  water 

Nonfarm  woodland  without 

210 

4,350 

72,495 

37,345 

7,400 

770 

26.780 

54.270 

39,980 

131,800 

water 

Total  airieultural  land  with 

81,490 

1,254,110 

13.423,805 

7,605,475 

2,389,320 

458,3.50 

4.530.360 

11,429,050 

7.3.36,440 

23,754,300 

water 

108,000 

2.506,760 

39.438,500 

11,390,520 

6.438.420 

756,020 

10.019.300 

28,229,170 

10,877.710 

49,883,200 

Small  bodiea  of  water 

Total  agricultural  land  without 

790 

31,330 

367,990 

74,620 

49,870 

5,600 

157,360 

265,580 

96,060 

534.600 

3,473.430 

29,(»70,510 

11.315,900 

6,388.550 

750.420 

9,861,940 

27,963,590 

10,781,650 

49.357.600 

Social,  aervice,  other  land  with 

water .. 

4,000 

347,000 

3,518,300 

923,720 

683,500 

49,100 

1,580,060 

2,028,750 

1.818.610 

5,476,520 

Small  bodiea  of  water 

Social,  aervice,  other  land 

10 

650 

16,360 

4,600 

2,080 

110 

7,410 

7,700 

8,380 

33,600 

without  water 

3,990 

346,350 

3,502.040 

919,120 

681.420 

48,990 

1,572,650 

2,021.050 

1,810.230 

5.453.920 

Total  land  area  with  water  

112.000 

3,853,760 

33,956,800 

12,314,240 

7,121,920 

805.120 

11.599,360 

30.257.920 

13.696.320 

55,358,720 

Small  bodiea  of  water 

800 

31,980 

384,350 

79,230 

51.950 

5,710 

164,770 

273.280 

104.440 

548.200 

Total  land  area  without  water 

Summary  of  woodland  withmit 

111,200 

3,831,780 

32,573,550 

12,235,030 

7,089,970 

799,410 

11,434,590 

29,984,640 

13.591.880 

54,810,520 

water 

Farm  woodland  paatured 

4,000 

158,000 

3,480,600 

866,400 

649,000 

36,000 

870,000 

2,621,800 

630,200 

4,158,000 

Farm  woodland  not  paatured. . . 

3,480 

310,310 

4,018,710 

804,100 

806,200 

84.710 

1.230.480 

3.262.690 

1,364,920 

5,842,800 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland . . 

1,700 

33.990 

149.780 

33,230 

26,310 

12,960 

97.830 

96,620 

37,590 

235,000 

Nonfarm  woodland 

81,490 

1,254,110 

12,423,805 

7,005,475 

2,389.320 

458,350 

4,530,360 

11.429.a50 

7,336,440 

33.754,200 

Total  woodland  

90,670 

1,646.400 

19,073,895 

9,309,205 

3,870,830 

592,020 

6.728,670 

17,410,160 

9,359,150 

33,990,000 

Control  for  amaO  water  bodiea 

Water  on  farma' 

570 

26,890 

393,630 

ao.&'io 

42,170 

4,770 

129,760 

210,100 

55.470 

400.100 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farma. 

10 

90 

1,875 

425 

300 

60 

820 

1,210 

610 

3,700 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland — 
Water  on  aocial,  aervice, 

210 

4,350 

73,495 

37,345 

7,400 

770 

26,780 

54,270 

39,980 

131,800 

other  land 

10 

650 

16,260 

4,600 

2,080 

110 

7,410 

7.700 

8,380 

33,600 

Total  amall  bodiea  of  water... 
Percent  of  all  amall  bodiea 

800 

31,980 

384,250 

79,320 

51,950 

5,710 

164,770 

273.280 

104,440 

548,200 

(rf  water  on  farma 

71 

84 

76 

47 

81 

84 

79 

77 

53 

73 

S-97 


TABLE  3.84 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Savannah  Basin  by  States — 1959 
(acres) 


Mm 

North 

CarsSna 

SMMhCarnHna 

Geergla 

Mae 

Ridge 

Mae 

Ridge 

Pledweat  Ugger 

Ceaelal 

Plain 

Lewer 

Ceastal 

Plain 

Tstal 

1 

Mne 

Mdgs 

PtediBMit  Upper 
CMMal 
Plain 

Lower 

CMWtal 

Plain 

Tstal 

1 

OnfArm  Und 

CroidABd 

Cotton 

2,040 

35,800 

16,100 

2,400 

57,240 

100 

45,060 

33,440 

3,360 

83,860 

Cottonseed 

.. 

.. 

.. 

- • . 

.. 

.. 

Tobncoo 

20 

10 

io 

io 

10 

90 

. . 

30 

30 

140 

200 

PeMuta  (pieked 

and  threshed) 

20 

no 

760 

280 

1,170 

80 

5,270 

1,180 

6,530 

Soybeans 

30 

410 

6,330 

16,340 

5,640 

28,720 

500 

1,070 

13,720 

6,960 

21,250 

Com 

1,360 

7,080 

20,810 

34,700 

11,770 

83.360 

4.300 

44,700 

71,550 

20,540 

141,180 

Sweet  potatoes 

10 

50 

340 

550 

00 

1,030 

10 

240 

250 

860 

1,360 

Small  grain 

50 

6,090 

62,780 

16,360 

3.850 

80,100 

300 

66,150 

19,500 

2,100 

88,050 

All  hay.. 

1,550 

4,060 

35,080 

6.400 

1,460 

47,000 

3,500 

38,650 

9,600 

2,300 

54,050 

Fruits  and  nuts 

00 

410 

1,130 

2,060 

260 

3,650 

570 

1,660 

2,460 

670 

5,260 

Commercial  truck 

100 

310 

1,280 

5.600 

1,200 

8,200 

230 

1,030 

3.380 

670 

6,210 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

00 

520 

4,000 

1.600 

610 

7,160 

400 

3,230 

2,300 

1.020 

6.950 

Subtotal  harvested 

cropland 

3.300 

21,800 

176,700 

100.700 

27,800 

327,000 

10,000 

203.700 

161,500 

38.700 

413,000 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

1,100 

13,000 

73,)UU 

22,200 

7,7CO 

116. UUO 

4,000 

97,300 

40,900 

6.800 

140,000 

Pasture 

Cro(4and  pastured 

1,300 

7,400 

80,500 

17,800 

4,800 

110,500 

3,800 

80,700 

44,500 

10.800 

130.800 

Wo^land  pastured 

4,200 

15,100 

102,100 

20,700 

8,700 

146,600 

6,300 

231,200 

60,000 

31,100 

329,500 

Other  pasture 

3,200 

14,000 

80, .500 

8,200 

2,100 

105,700 

8,700 

133,400 

16,800 

5,100 

164,000 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

8.700 

37,400 

263.100 

46,700 

15,600 

362,800 

18.800 

445.300 

122,200 

47,000 

633,300 

Woodland  not  pastured 

10,300 

56,600 

245,400 

111,900 

46,800 

460,700 

40,200 

3.55,700 

181,200 

83.400 

669,500 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc.. 

450 

1,050 

9,000 

2,350 

600 

14,700 

1,500 

12,250 

3,000 

1,200 

17,050 

Other  onfarm  land 

460 

1.030 

0,000 

5,060 

2,140 

18,220 

510 

13.400 

2,330 

6,670 

23,000 

Small  bodies  of  water........ 

00 

120 

6,010 

1..590 

1,260 

8,080 

1,000 

6,260 

6,470 

2.930 

16,750 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

1,000 

4,000 

25. QUO 

6,000 

4.000 

41.000 

3,100 

32,000 

11,800 

10,800 

67,700 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 

010 

3,880 

18,990 

7,310 

2,740 

32,020 

2,010 

25,740 

5,330 

7,870 

40,050 

Total  farmland  with  small 

bodies  of  water 

24,400 

132,800 

783,300 

200,400 

101.000 

1,308,400 

86.000 

1,134,000 

517.600 

186,700 

1,034.300 

Total  farmland  without 

small  bodies  of  water 

24,310 

132,680 

7n,290 

263.610 

100.640 

1.200,420 

84.010 

1,127,740 

511.130 

183,770 

1,007,560 

Off«farm  agricultural  land 

130 

380 

1,130 

130 

130 

1.770 

380 

1.340 

250 

130 

3.000 

Hay 

100 

100 

.. 

200 

.. 

200 

40 

130 

400 

40 

40 

610 

130 

400 

90 

40 

750 

600 

;,800 

5,400 

eoo 

600 

8.400 

1,800 

6,000 

1,200 

600 

0,600 

Woodland 

1,210 

3.630 

11.700 

1.310 

1.310 

17,050 

3.630 

13.480 

2.620 

1,310 

21.040 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc. 

150 

450 

1,350 

150 

150 

3,100 

450 

1,500 

300 

150 

2.400 

Other  off-farm  land 

860 

3,600 

7,780 

860 

860 

12.100 

2,600 

8,650 

1.730 

860 

13.840 

Small  bodies  of  water 

10 

10 

40 

10 

10 

70 

10 

40 

10 

10 

70 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

1,020 

3,060 

9,170 

1.020 

1,020 

14,270 

3,060 

10,190 

2,040 

1,020 

16,310 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 

1.010 

3,050 

9,130 

1.010 

1,010 

14,200 

3,050 

10,150 

3,030 

1.010 

16.240 

Total  off-farm  land  with 

water.......... 

3.000 

0,000 

37,900 

3.100 

3,100 

43,100 

9,000 

31,600 

6,200 

3,100 

49,000 

Total  off-farm  land 

without  water 

2.000 

8,990 

27,860 

3,000 

3,000 

43,030 

8,000 

31,560 

6.190 

3,090 

40.830 

Noofarm  woodland  with  water.... 

81,600 

167.060 

739,720 

329.580 

75,880 

1,312,260 

121,480 

824,640 

373.600 

141,680 

1.460.400 

Small  bodiee  of  water 

180 

240 

2,550 

620 

100 

3,710 

140 

3,330 

1,010 

380 

3.760 

Noofarm  woodland  withotii 

water 

81,420 

166.840 

737.170 

328,760 

75,780 

1,308,5.50 

121,340 

822,410 

371,590 

141.300 

1.456,640 

Total  agricultural  land  with 

100,000 

308,880 

1,550,930 

623,080 

180.880 

3,663,760 

316.480 

1.900,240 

896.400 

331.480 

3,434.600 

Small  bodies  of  water 

280 

370 

8,600 

3,430 

1,370 

13.760 

1,340 

8,510 

7,490 

3.320 

20,580 

Total  agricultural  land  without 

water 

108,720 

308,510 

1.542.330 

620,660 

170,510 

2.651.000 

315,340 

1.981.710 

888,910 

338.160 

3,414.030 

Social,  service,  other  land  with 

water 

3,000 

6,000 

83,000 

31.000 

70,000 

190,000 

13,000 

53.000 

38,000 

89,000 

101,000 

Small  bodies  of  water 

10 

10 

310 

60 

170 

470 

30 

150 

90 

230 

400 

Soeial.  service,  other  land 

without  water. 

3,000 

5,990 

83,790 

30,920 

60,830 

180,530 

11,070 

51,850 

37.910 

88.780 

100,510 

Total  land  area  with  water  

112,000 

314,880 

1,533.930 

654,060 

250,880 

3.653.760 

328,480 

2,042.240 

934,400 

430.480 

3,635,600 

Smidl  bodiea  of  water 

300 

380 

8,810 

3,500 

1.540 

13,330 

1,270 

8.680 

7,580 

3.540 

21,070 

Total  'and  area  without  water. . . . 

111,710 

314,500 

1,625,110 

6.51,560 

240,340 

2,840,530 

227,210 

3,033,560 

926.830 

416.940 

3,004,530 

Sumnury  of  wofxlland  without 
waU'r 

Farm  woodland  pastured 

4,300 

15,100 

103,100 

30,700 

6,700 

146,000 

6,300 

231.200 

60,900 

31,100 

320.500 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

10,300 

56,600 

345.400 

111.000 

46,800 

460,700 

40,200 

355,700 

181,300 

83.400 

660.500 

Off-farm  agiioultural  woodland.. 

1,310 

3,630 

11,700 

1,310 

1.310 

17,050 

3,630 

13,480 

3,630 

1,310 

31.040 

Nonfarm  woodland 

81,420 

166,640 

737,170 

326,780 

75,780 

1.306,550 

131,340 

822,410 

371.590 

141,300 

1,456,640 

Total  woodland 

07,130 

242.170 

1,096,370 

462,670 

132,590 

1,033,800 

180,470 

1,423,790 

616,310 

357,110 

2,476.680 

Control  for  small  water  bodiea 

Water  on  farm#  (Census) 

00 

130 

6,010 

1,500 

1.260 

8.980 

1,000 

6.260 

6,470 

3,930 

16.750 

Water  on  nonagrieultural  farms. 

10 

10 

40 

10 

10 

70 

10 

40 

10 

10 

70 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland — 

180 

340 

3.550 

820 

too 

3,710 

140 

3,230 

1.010 

380 

3.760 

Water  on  aoelal,  aervice, 

other  land 

10 

10 

310 

80 

170 

470 

30 

150 

90 

330 

400 

Total  small  bodiea  of  water... 

390 

380 

6.610 

3,500 

1.540 

13,330 

1.270 

8,680 

7.580 

3.540 

31.070 

Percent  of  all  amall  bodiea 

of  water  on  Census  farms 

31 

33 

66 

64 

82 

68 

86 

72 

85 

83 

70 

3-98 


TABLE  3.85 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Savannah  Basin  by  Provinces — 1959 
(acres) 


Item  Total 

Blue 

Ktdge 


Onfarin  land 
Croplaml 

Cotton ...  3. 0-10 

Cottonami . 

Tobacco.  ....  30 

I’oanuta  (picked  and  threshed) 20 

Soybeans.  IMO 

Corn 12.830 

Sweet  potatoes 70 

Small  grain.  6.410 

.Ml  liuy 0.110 

Fruits  and  nuts.  ...  1.070 

Commercial  truck  . ..  . r»lO 

Miscellaneous  and  other .* 1 .010 

Subtotal  harvested  cropland 3.'i,100 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure  19,000 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 12, fsOO 

Woodland  pasturetl 2.'».600 

Other  pasture . . . 26,800 

Subtotal  all  pasture 64, (KN) 

Woodland  not  pastured. 116, 100 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 3,900 

Other  onfarm  land ..  2,900 

Small  bodies  of  water.  . ...  ...  . I,. 300 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 8,100 

4Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 6,800 

Total  farmland  with  small  boilies  of  water  243, 2(N) 

Total  farmland  without  small  bodies  of  water.  . . 241 ,1K)0 

OfT-farm  aKriculturul  land 
Cropland 

Corn 81K) 

Hay . 

Other ->00 

Pasture 4,200 

Woodland - 8.470 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc I .O.'K) 

Other  off-farm  lan<l ..  . - 6,060 

Small  bodies  of  water  . 30 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water.  . . . . . 7,140 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 7.110 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water 21  .(XK) 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water ...  20,970 

Xnnfarm  W'oodhind  with  water  370,160 

Small  bodies  of  water. ..  •'»60 

Nonfarm  wootllanil  without  water  . . 369,000 

Total  agricultural  lam!  with  water  034,360 

Small  bodies  of  water. ..  1 .81K) 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water  . . 632,470 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water . 21,000 

Sniall  luxlies  of  water  . . - ...  M) 

Soeial,  service,  other  land  without  water  ....  20.9.'»0 

Total  land  area  with  water 6.'»T»,360 

Small  IxKlies  of  water 1 . 040 

Total  land  area  without  water . 6.W.420 

Summary  of  wotnlland  without  water 

Farm  wofslland  pasturejl . — 25,600 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 116.100 

Off-farm  agricultural  wotMlInnd . 8,470 

Nonfarm  woodland . . - 369,600 

Total  woodlnn<l 519,770 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms  (Census! . 1 ,300 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms..  . 30 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 560 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land  50 

Total  small  bodies  of  water  1 .940 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on  Census  farms...  67 


Total 

Piedmont 

Total 

Upper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 

l.ower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 
Basin  1 

81,760 

49,540 

.5.760 

140,100 

80 

40 

1.50 

300 

HK) 

6.030 

1.460 

7,700 

7,400 

30.060 

11.600 

.50,000 

74.510 

106,250 

32,310 

225,900 

580 

800 

9.50 

2,400 

128,930 

3.5,880 

5,950 

177,200 

73.730 

16,000 

3,700 

102,600 

2.780 

4 ,520 

830 

9,200 

3.210 

8,980 

1,870 

14,600 

7,230 

4.100 

1,860 

14,200 

380,400 

262,200 

66., 500 

744.200 

170,400 

63.100 

14,500 

267,000 

161 .200 

62,300 

15,600 

251,600 

3:13, 3(KI 

81,600 

39,800 

480,300 

213.900 

2.5.000 

7,200 

272.900 

708.400 

168,900 

62,600 

1.004,800 

601.  ](K) 

203.100 

130,200 

1,140,500 

22.1,30 

5,2.50 

1,800 

33,100 

22,580 

7,300 

8,810 

41,680 

12,270 

8,060 

4,190 

2.5,820 

57,000 

20.700 

14,800 

100,600 

44,730 

12,640 

10,610 

74,780 

1 .917.300 

808.000 

288,600 

3. 2.57. 100 

1.1K)5.030 

7W.940 

284.410 

3,231.280 

2.370 

380 

260 

3,900 

300 

300 

8(H) 

130 

80 

1,400 

U.4(K) 

1,800 

1,200 

18,600 

25.180 

3.9.30 

2.620 

40,200 

2.8.30 

4.50 

300 

4,6.50 

16,430 

2„500 

1,720 

26,800 

80 

20 

20 

1.50 

19.360 

3,060 

2.040 

31,600 

19,280 

3,010 

2,020 

31,4.50 

.39,500 

0.300 

0.200 

90.000 

59,420 

0.280 

6.180 

95,8.50 

1,501,360 

702,180 

217,500 

2.8.54,200 

4,780 

1,8.30 

480 

7,6.50 

1 .559.. 580 

700.3.50 

217,080 

3,840.010 

3,541,100 

1.. 510, 480 

512.360 

6.207.360 

17,130 

0.910 

4,690 

33,020 

3,.V2l,a30 

1 .5(H).. 570 

.507,670 

6,173,740 

135, 0(K) 

69,000 

1.59,000 

384.000 

360 

170 

390 

970 

131,610 

68,830 

158.610 

383,030 

3,676,160 

1.. 588. 480 

671.360 

6..591,3(K) 

17,490 

10,080 

5.080 

34,. 590 

3,658,070 

1,. 578, 400 

666,280 

6,5.56,770 

333,300 

81,600 

39,800 

480,300 

601,100 

293,100 

130,200 

1,140, .500 

25,180 

3.930 

2.620 

40,200 

1.. 559.. 580 

700,3.50 

217,080 

2.846.610 

2,519,160 

1.078.980 

389.700 

4,507.610 

12,270 

8,060 

4,190 

25,820 

80 

20 

20 

1.50 

4,780 

1,830 

480 

7,0.50 

300 

170 

390 

970 

17,1!K) 

10,080 

5,080 

34,590 

70 

80 

82 

75 

TABLE  3.86 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Savannah  Basin  by  States — 1975 
(acres) 


Hmi 

Narth 

CwnHna 

HMitli  Cnra«M 

Oaargla 

Mm 

BMga 

Mae 

RMge 

PiaAmant  Uppw 
Canatrt 
Plain 

Lnwer  Tntal 

Cnnalal 

Plain 

Mm 

Kldga 

Plndninnt  Vfpar 
Cnnalal 
Plain 

Lnwnr  Talal 

Canalnl 

Plain 

Onfftrm  land 
Cropland 

Cotton 

2,000 

30,000 

26,000 

3.000 

61.000 

40.000 

70,600 

5,300 

115,800 

Cotton  ae«d 

.. 



. . 

.. 

.. 

Tobacco 

50 

30 

130 

60 

60 

370 

370 

Peanuta  (picked 

and  threahed) 

200 

1,000 

400 

1,600 

. 

100 

7,300 

1,700 

9,000 

Soybcana 

100 

1,800 

4,550 

1,600 

8.050 

300 

4,000 

1,650 

5,950 

Com.- 

1,150 

5,000 

21,200 

24.600 

6.400 

59.300 

3.600 

32,200 

47,950 

15,400 

99,050 

Sweet  potatoea 

0 

50 

400 

800 

100 

1.350 

300 

300 

1,150 

1,750 

Small  grain 

50 

6,300 

65,400 

17,000 

4,000 

92,700 

300 

69.650 

20,300 

3.300 

92,350 

Ail  hay 

1,500 

5.700 

47,300 

9,000 

2,000 

64,000 

5,000 

53.000 

12,500 

3,200 

73,700 

Fruita  and  nuta 

M 

400 

1,100 

3,050 

230 

3,800 

550 

1,650 

2,460 

550 

5,310 

Commercial  truck 

no 

250 

1,500 

7.560 

1,600 

10,900 

250 

3.400 

4,440 

1,000 

8,090 

MiaccUaneoua  and  other 

100 

600 

3,050 

2.930 

1,620 

8.300 

400 

1.350 

4,670 

1,680 

8,100 

Subtotal  harveated 

cropland  

3,000 

20,400 

172.000 

95,530 

dS.OOO 

310,930 

10.000 

201.000 

174,370 

34,000 

419,370 

Idle,  faliow,  or  failure 

300 

2,700 

24.000 

11,000 

3,800 

40,500 

1,200 

28.000 

16,300 

6.000 

50,600 

Paature 

Cro(dand  paatured 

4.000 

16,000 

113,000 

18,000 

7,000 

154.000 

12,000 

142.000 

53,000 

19,000 

326,000 

Wo^land  paatured 

5.000 

18,000 

129,000 

20,000 

7,000 

174,000 

14.000 

150,000 

59.000 

31.000 

363,000 

Other  paature 

3.000 

11,000 

76,000 

12,000 

4,000 

103.000 

8.000 

94.000 

35,000 

13,000 

150,000 

Subtotal  all  paature 

12,000 

45,000 

318,000 

50.000 

18,000 

431.000 

34.000 

305,000 

147,000 

53,000 

620,000 

Woodland  not  paatured 

6.050 

54,300 

306,100 

111,870 

47,300 

419,570 

32,800 

413.700 

157,980 

73,000 

677.480 

Other  farmland 

Farmatcada,  roada,  etc. 

350 

2,100 

8,600 

2,300 

700 

13,700 

1.600 

11.350 

3,800 

1,200 

16,950 

Other  onlarm  land 

370 

1,010 

3,070 

4.350 

1,780 

10.210 

170 

3,360 

410 

5.060 

8,900 

Small  bodiea  of  water 

230 

690 

12,330 

1,850 

1,320 

16,190 

1,230 

17.290 

8,340 

3,340 

30,100 

Subtotal  other  farndand 

with  water.... 

050 

3,800 

24,000 

8,500 

3,800 

40,100 

3.000 

31,000 

11.550 

10,400 

55.950 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water.. 

720 

3.110 

11,670 

8,650 

2.480 

23,910 

1.770 

13.710 

3,210 

7,160 

35.850 

Total  farmland  with  aniall 

bodiea  of  water 

23.200 

126,200 

744.100 

376,900 

94,900 

1.243.100 

81.000 

1,068,700 

507,200 

175,400 

1,832.300 

Total  farmland  without 

email  bodiea  of  water 

22,070 

125,510 

731.770 

375,060 

93,580 

1.225,910 

79,770 

1.051.410 

498,800 

172,160 

1.803,300 

Off«farm  agricultural  land 
Cropland 

Com 

170 

500 

1,550 

170 

170 

2,390 

500 

1.700 

370 

170 

2.740 

Hay 

150 

150 

250 

350 

Other 

50 

150 

570 

50 

50 

830 

150 

730 

100 

50 

1.030 

Paature 

700 

3,100 

6,300 

700 

700 

9,800 

2,100 

7.000 

1.400 

700 

11,200 

Woodland . 

1.410 

4,340 

13,600 

1.510 

1.510 

30.060 

4,340 

15,450 

3.030 

1,320 

34,130 

Other  farmland 

Farmatcada.  roada,  etc. 

200 

500 

1.700 

200 

200 

2,600 

500 

1.900 

400 

300 

3,000 

Other  nffdarni  lami 

660 

2.000 

5,980 

660 

660 

0.300 

3,000 

6.520 

1.300 

850 

10.670 

Small  bodiea  of  water  

10 

10 

50 

10 

10 

80 

10 

50 

10 

10 

80 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

870 

2,510 

7,730 

870 

870 

11,080 

3,510 

8.470 

1,710 

1,060 

13.750 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water  

860 

3,500 

7,680 

860 

860 

11,000 

3,500 

8.430 

1.700 

1,050 

13,670 

Total  off-farm  land  with 

water 

3.200 

0,600 

29,900 

3.300 

3,300 

46.100 

9.600 

33.600 

6,600 

3,300 

53,100 

Total  off-farm  land 

without  water 

3,100 

9.500 

30,850 

3,290 

3,290 

46,020 

9.590 

33,550 

6.590 

3,290 

53,020 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water.... 

82,300 

173,480 

759.930 

336,680 

72,680 

1,341,760 

123,480 

869,940 

373,000 

135,380 

1.502.400 

Small  bodiea  of  water 

200 

370 

2,910 

930 

110 

4,230 

160 

2,540 

1,150 

430 

4.380 

Noofarm  woodland  without 

water 

82,100 

173,210 

757,010 

335.750 

72,570 

1,337,540 

123,320 

867.400 

372,450 

134,950 

1,408.130 

Total  agricultural  land  with 

water 

106,700 

306,260 

1,533,920 

616,880 

170,880 

3.630,060 

214.080 

1.972,240 

887.400 

314,080 

3,387,800 

Small  bodiea  of  water 

440 

070 

15.390 

2,790 

1.44C 

20.400 

1.400 

19,880 

9,500 

3.680 

34,460 

Total  agricultural  land  without 

water 

108.260 

307,310 

1,618,630 

614.090 

169,440 

2,600.470 

313.680 

1,953,360 

877,900 

310.400 

3.353,340 

Social,  aervice,  other  land  with 

water 

3.300 

6.600 

100,000 

37.200 

80,000 

223,800 

14,400 

70,000 

47,000 

106,400 

237,800 

Small  bodiea  of  water 

10 

10 

230 

80 

170 

480 

30 

200 

100 

280 

610 

Social,  aervice,  other  land 

without  water 

3,200 

6,500 

09,780 

37,130 

79,830 

223,320 

14,370 

69,800 

46,900 

106,120 

337,190 

Total  land  area  with  water 

112.000 

314.880 

1,633,930 

654,080 

250,880 

3,853,760 

228.480 

2.043,240 

934,400 

430,480 

3.625.600 

Small  bodiea  of  water 

450 

080 

15,510 

3,870 

1,610 

20.070 

1.430 

20,080 

9,600 

3,960 

35,070 

Total  land  area  without  water 

111,550 

313,000 

1,618,410 

651.310 

349,270 

3.832.700 

227,050 

3,023.160 

934,800 

416,520 

3,500.530 

Summary  of  woodland  without 
water 

Farm  aoodland  paatured 

5.000 

18,000 

129,000 

20,000 

7.000 

174,000 

14,000 

150,000 

69,000 

31.000 

353,000 

Farm  woodland  not  paatured 

6,050 

54.300 

306,100 

111,870 

47,300 

410,570 

33,800 

413,700 

157,980 

73.000 

677,480 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland  . . 

1.410 

4,340 

13,600 

1,510 

1.510 

30,060 

4.340 

15,4.50 

3,020 

1,330 

34.130 

Nonfarm  woodland 

82,100 

173,310 

757,010 

335,750 

72.. 570 

1,337.540 

123,320 

867.400 

373,450 

134,950 

1,408.130 

Total  woodland 

05,460 

348,850 

1,105,710 

469,130 

128.380 

1 .053,070 

174,460 

1.455,550 

592.450 

330,370 

3.453,730 

Control  for  imall  water  bodiea 

Water  <m  farma - 

230 

600 

13,330 

1.850 

1,320 

16,100 

1,230 

17,290 

8,340 

3.240 

30,100 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farma. 

10 

10 

so 

10 

10 

80 

10 

.50 

10 

10 

80 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland.. .. 

200 

370 

3,910 

930 

110 

4,220 

160 

3.640 

1,150 

430 

4.380 

Water  on  aorial,  oer\*ice. 

other  land 

10 

10 

220 

80 

170 

480 

30 

200 

100 

280 

610 

Total  amall  bodiea  of  water... 

450 

080 

15.510 

2.870 

1,610 

20,070 

1,430 

20,080 

9,000 

3.960 

35,070 

Percent  of  all  imall  bodiea 

of  water  on  farmai 

51 

70 

79 

64 

82 

77 

86 

86 

87 

83 

86 

3-100 


TABLE  3.87 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  fhe  Savannah  Basin  by  Provinces — 1975 
(acres) 


Item 

TaUl 

Mne 

Rldg« 

Total 

Piedmont 

Tetal 

Upper 

Ceaetal 

Plain 

Tmd 

Lawer 

raaslii 

PMa 

Total 
Basin  1 

Onfarm  land 
Cropland 

Cotton 

2,000 

70,000 

96,600 

8.200 

176.800 

Cottonaecd 

Tobacco 

100 

100 

300 

5m 

Peanuts  (picked  and  threshed) 

300 

8,200 

2,100 

10.600 

Soybeans 

100 

2.100 

8,550 

3,250 

14.000 

Corn. 

9,650 

53,400 

72,5.50 

23,800 

159.400 

Sweet  potatoes 

50 

700 

1,100 

1,250 

3.100 

Small  grain 

6.650 

135,050 

37,200 

6,200 

185,100 

All  hay 

12,200 

100,300 

21,500 

5.200 

139.200 

Fruits  and  nuts... 

1,040 

2,750 

4,510 

800 

9,100 

Commercial  truck 

610 

3,900 

11,090 

2,600 

19,100 

Miscellaneous  and  other  

1,100 

4.400 

7,600 

3,300 

16,400 

Subtotal  harvested  cropland 

33.400 

373,000 

269,900 

57,000 

733.300 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

4.200 

52,000 

27,300 

7,800 

91,300 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 

32.000 

255,000 

71,000 

26,000 

384,000 

Wo^and  pastured 

37,000 

288,000 

70,000 

28. COO 

432,000 

Other  pasture 

22,000 

170,000 

47,000 

17,000 

256.000 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

91,000 

713,000 

197,000 

71,000 

1.072,000 

Woodland  not  pastured 

04,050 

619,800 

269,850 

120,300 

1.104,000 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

4,050 

19,050 

5,100 

1,900 

31,000 

Other  onfarm  land 

1,550 

5,430 

4,760 

7,740 

19,480 

Small  bodies  of  water. . . . 

2.150 

29,620 

10,190 

4.560 

46,520 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

7,750 

.55,000 

20,050 

14,200 

97,000 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 

5,600 

25,380 

0,860 

0,640 

50.480 

Total  farmland  with  small  bodies  of  water 

230,400 

1,812,800 

784,100 

270,300 

3,097,600 

Total  farndand  without  small  bodies  of  water 

228,250 

1.783,180 

773.910 

265,740 

3,051,080 

Off-farm  agricultural  land 
Cropland 

Corn 

1.170 

3,2,50 

540 

340 

5,300 

H»y - 

.. 

400 

.. 

400 

Other 

3M 

1,300 

150 

100 

1,900 

Pasture 

4,900 

13,300 

2,100 

1,400 

21,700 

Woodland 

10,090 

29,050 

4,530 

2.830 

46,500 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

1.200 

3,600 

600 

400 

5,800 

Other  off-farm  land 

4,660 

12. .500 

1,960 

1„510 

20,630 

Small  bodies  of  water 

30 

100 

20 

20 

170 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

5,890 

16,200 

2,580 

1,930 

26,600 

Subtotal  other  farndand  without  water-.. 

5,860 

16,100 

2,560 

1,910 

26,430 

Total  ofT-farm  land  with  water 

22,400 

63,500 

9,900 

6,600 

102,400 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water 

22,370 

63.400 

9.880 

6,580 

102,230 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water 

378,260 

1,860 

710,280 

208,060 

2,926,460 

Small  bodies  of  water. 

030 

5,450 

2,080 

540 

8,700 

Nonfarm  woodland  without  water 

377,630 

1,624,410 

708,200 

207,520 

2.917.760 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water 

631.060 

3,506,160 

1,504,280 

484,960 

6,126,460 

Small  bodies  of  water. 

2,810 

35,170 

12,290 

5,120 

55,390 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water  . 

628,250 

3,470,990 

1,491.990 

470,840 

6,071,070 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water 

24,300 

170,000 

84,200 

186,400 

461.900 

Small  bodies  of  water - - 

50 

420 

180 

450 

1,100 

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water 

24.250 

169,580 

84,020 

185,950 

463,800 

Total  land  area  with  water 

655,360 

3,676,160 

1,588,480 

071,360 

6.591.360 

Small  bodies  of  w*ater 

2,860 

35,590 

12,470 

5,570 

56,490 

Total  land  area  without  water. 

652,500 

3,640,570 

1.. 576. 010 

665,700 

6,534.870 

Summary  of  woodland  without  w’ater 

Farm  woo<Uand  pastured — 

37,000 

288,000 

79,000 

28,000 

432,000 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

94,050 

619.800 

269,850 

120,300 

1.104,000 

Off-fsrm  agricultural  woodland 

10,090 

29,050 

4,530 

2,830 

46,500 

Nonfarm  woodland 

377.630 

1,624.410 

708.200 

207.520 

2,917.760 

Total  woodland 

518,770 

2,561.260 

1,061,580 

3.58.650 

4, .500, 260 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms - 

2,150 

29,620 

10,190 

4.. 560 

46,520 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms 

30 

100 

20 

20 

170 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 

630 

6,450 

2,080 

540 

8,700 

W'ater  on  social,  service,  other  land 

50 

420 

180 

450 

1,100 

Total  small  bodies  of  water 

2,860 

35,590 

12,470 

5,570 

56.490 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on  farms 

75 

83 

82 

82 

82 

3-101 


I 


Hmm 


Onfarni  laml 
Crof^anH 

Cotton 

Cottonseed 

Tobacco 

Peanuts  (picked 

and  threshed) 

Soybeans 

Com 

Sweet  potatoes 

Small  grain 

All  hay 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Commercial  truck 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

Subtotal  harvested 

cropland 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 

Wo^land  pastured 

Other  pasture 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

Woodland  not  pastured 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc. 

Other  onfarin  land 

Small  bodies  of  water. 
Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water ....... 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water.. 

Total  farmland  with  small 

bodies  of  water 

Total  farmland  without 

small  bodies  of  water 

Off'farni  agricultural  land 
Cropland 

Com 

Hay 

Other 

Pasture 

Woodland 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

Other  off*farm  land 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 

Total  ofT'farm  lan<i  with 

water 

Total  off'farm  land 

without  water 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water.... 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Nonfarm  woodland  without 

water 

Total  agricultural  land  with 

water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Total  agricultural  land  without 
water 

Social,  service,  other  land  with 

water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Social,  service,  other  land 

without  water................. 

Total  land  area  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Total  land  area  without  water 

Summary  of  woodland  without 
water 

Farm  woodland  pastured 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

Olf-farm  agricultural  woodland. . 

Nonfarm  woodland 

Total  woodland 

Ccmtrol  for  sma'  water  borJies 

Water  on  fan  .s 

Water  on  not  igricultural  farms . 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 

Water  on  social,  service, 

other  land 

Total  small  bodies  of  water 

Percent  of  oU  small  bodies 
of  water  on  farms 


TABLE  3.88 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  fhe  Savannah  Basin  by  States — 2000 
(acres) 

HomiIi  Car«eiHi  Georgia 


Mm 

m*i9 

Mile 

ItMge 

PtedfBt 

V99M 

CaasSol 

PMn 

Lawer 

COMld 

Pfoin 

Tatal 

Mm 

RIdga 

PledMMil 

L’OMt 

CoMlal 

Plain 

Lawor 

CmoUI 

Plain 

Total 

1,000 

28,000 

28,000 

3,000 

60,000 

36,000 

70,400 

5,000 

111,400 

-- 

50 

50 

30 

130 

-- 

50 

50 

270 

370 

1,400 

600 

2,000 

8,300 

2,600 

10,800 

200 

2.000 

6.300 

2,000 

10,500 

.. 

400 

4.100 

1,800 

6,300 

i.-too 

S.SOO 

24,000 

32,000 

0,500 

71,000 

4,000 

36,400 

49,800 

17,400 

107,600 

SO 

400 

1,050 

300 

1,800 

.. 

300 

400 

1,300 

2,000 

so 

8,200 

85,000 

23,000 

4,800 

121,000 

SOO 

80,750 

24,300 

3,600 

108,150 

2,000 

8,000 

66,000 

13,000 

3,000 

90,000 

6,000 

65.000 

16,300 

4,500 

01,800 

120 

SOO 

1,900 

2.300 

300 

5.000 

700 

1,800 

3.080 

800 

6.380 

ISO 

300 

1,600 

7,000 

1,700 

11,500 

2.50 

2,450 

4,450 

1,000 

8,150 

80 

7S0 

4,550 

4,000 

2,770 

12,070 

550 

1,850 

7.32P 

1,830 

11,550 

3,800 

24,500 

213,500 

119,000 

28,000 

385,000 

12,000 

225,000 

188,500 

30.000 

464,500 

3S0 

2,500 

21,200 

12,000 

2,800 

38,500 

000 

16,750 

15,000 

3,700 

35,350 

7,000 

26,000 

10.5,000 

20,000 

10,000 

260,000 

20,000 

212,000 

89,000 

31, 000 

353,000 

4,000 

15,000 

120,000 

17,000 

6,000 

158,000 

12.000 

120,000 

54,000 

20,000 

315,000 

3,000 

10,000 

72,000 

11,000 

4,000 

07,000 

7,000 

77.000 

33.000 

12,000 

120,000 

14,000 

51,000 

387,000 

57,000 

20,000 

515,000 

30,000 

418,000 

176.000 

64,000 

607,000 

3,480 

3»,810 

60.050 

72,540 

37,010 

210,310 

23,420 

358,530 

100,050 

53,210 

544,210 

200 

2,200 

8,000 

2,400 

600 

13.200 

1,600 

10.200 

3,000 

1.300 

16,000 

300 

800 

2,500 

3,600 

1,400 

8,200 

ISO 

1,000 

350 

4,680 

7,080 

S70 

2,190 

21.150 

2,160 

1,390 

26,890 

1.430 

33,220 

11,209 

3,710 

49,560 

1,070 

5,100 

31,650 

8,060 

3,390 

48,290 

3,180 

45.320 

14.550 

0,500 

73.640 

500 

3,000 

10,500 

5,000 

2,000 

21,400 

1,760 

12,100 

3,350 

5,880 

23,080 

22,700 

123,000 

714,300 

268,600 

01,200 

1,197,100 

78,500 

1,063,600 

503,100 

168,500 

1.813,700 

22,130 

120,810 

603,1.50 

266,440 

80,810 

1,170,210 

77,070 

1,030,380 

401,000 

164,790 

1,764,140 

220 

660 

2,100 

220 

220 

3,200 

660 

2,210 

400 

230 

3,580 

50 

200 

. 

250 

50 

300 

350 

70 

200 

740 

70 

70 

1.080 

200 

950 

1^ 

70 

1,350 

900 

2,700 

8,100 

900 

000 

12,600 

2,700 

0,200 

1,800 

700 

14,400 

1,700 

4,080 

15,400 

1,600 

1,800 

23,080 

4,080 

18,620 

3,370 

1,750 

28,720 

200 

600 

2,000 

200 

200 

3.000 

600 

2,200 

400 

200 

3,400 

500 

1,500 

4,500 

500 

500 

7,000 

1,500 

4,550 

1,100 

750 

7,000 

10 

10 

60 

10 

10 

00 

10 

70 

10 

10 

100 

710 

2,110 

6,560 

710 

710 

10,000 

2,110 

6,820 

1,510 

960 

11,400 

700 

2,100 

6,500 

700 

700 

10,000 

2,100 

6,750 

1,600 

050 

11,300 

3,600 

10,700 

33,100 

3,700 

3,700 

61,200 

10,700 

38,100 

7,300 

3,700 

50.800 

3.590 

10,690 

33,040 

3,690 

3,690 

51,110 

10,690 

38,030 

7.200 

3,600 

50.700 

81,700 

173.180 

726,520 

318,780 

39,960 

1,258,460 

116,280 

828,540 

353,000 

80,480 

1.378.300 

210 

200 

3,000 

940 

120 

4,350 

170 

2,570 

1,160 

440 

4,340 

81,490 

172,890 

723,, 520 

317.840 

30,860 

1,254,110 

116,110 

825.070 

351,840 

80,040 

1,373,060 

108.000 

306,880 

1,473,020 

591,080 

134,880 

2,506,760 

205,480 

1,030.240 

863.400 

252,680 

3,251,800 

790 

2,490 

24,310 

3,110 

1.520 

31,330 

1,610 

35,860 

12,370 

4,160 

54,000 

107,210 

304,300 

1,440,710 

687,070 

133,360 

2,475,430 

203,870 

1,894,380 

851,030 

248,520 

3,107,800 

4,000 

8,000 

160,000 

63,000 

116,000 

347,000 

23,000 

112,000 

71,000 

167,800 

373,800 

10 

10 

320 

120 

200 

650 

40 

280 

130 

290 

740 

3,900 

7,990 

150,680 

62.880 

115,800 

346,350 

22.060 

111.720 

70,870 

167,510 

373,060 

113.000 

314.880 

1,633,920 

654,080 

250,880 

2,853,760 

228,480 

2.042,240 

034,400 

420,480 

3,625.600 

800 

2,500 

24,530 

3,230 

1,720 

31,080 

1,650 

36,140 

12,500 

4.450 

54.740 

111,200 

312,380 

1.609,390 

650.850 

240,160 

2,821,780 

226,830  : 

2,006,100 

021,000 

416,030 

3.570,860 

4.000 

15,000 

120,000 

17,000 

6,000 

158,000 

12,000 

129,000 

54,000 

20.000 

315,000 

3,480 

39,810 

60,050 

72,540 

37,010 

210,310 

23.420 

358,530 

109,050 

53.310 

544.310 

1,700 

4,980 

15,400 

1.800 

1,800 

23,080 

4.080 

18,620 

3,370 

1,750 

38,720 

81,400 

172.800 

723,520 

317,840 

39,860 

1,254,110 

116.110 

825,070 

351,840 

80,040 

1.373.060 

00.670 

232,680 

910,870 

409.180 

84.670 

1,646.400 

156,510 

1,332,120 

518.260 

155,000 

3,161.800 

670 

2,190 

21.150 

2,160 

1,300 

26,890 

1,430 

33.220 

11,200 

3,710 

49,560 

10 

10 

60 

10 

10 

00 

10 

70 

10 

10 

100 

210 

290 

3.000 

040 

120 

4,350 

170 

2,570 

1,160 

440 

4,340 

10 

10 

320 

120 

200 

650 

40 

280 

130 

300 

740 

800 

2.500 

24,530 

3,230 

1,720 

31,980 

1,650 

36,140 

12,500 

4,450 

54,740 

71 

88 

86 

67 

81 

84 

87 

02 

00 

83 

91 

3-102 


TABLE  3.89 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Savannah  Basin  by  Provinces — 2000 

(acres) 


Ridge 


Onfarni  land 
Cropland 

Cotton..  ......  .....  1,000 

Cotton8eo<l- 

Tobacco 

Peanuts  (picked  and  threshed)  

Soybeans 200 

Corn  . 10,900 

Sweet  potatoes jq 

Small  grain fi.TM) 

All  hay loioix) 

Fruits  and  nuts. I 320 

Commercial  truck 

Miscellaneous  and  other.  ..  I 33^ 

Subtotal  harvested  cropland 4O  300 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure.  . 3|?50 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured .'i^.OOO 

Woodland  pastured . 3l]o00 

other  pnsture 2o]o00 

Subtotal  all  pasture 104,000 

Woodland  not  pastured 66,710 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc. . 4,000 

Other  onfarm  land 2M) 

Small  bodies  of  water.  ........  4 ipo 

Subtotal  other  farinlaml  with  water 0,440 

Subtotal  other  farmland  witliotit  water 5,250 

Total  farmland  with  small  bodies  of  w*ater 224,200 

Total  farmland  without  small  bodies  of  water.  . . 220,010 

Off'farm  agricultural  land 
Cropland 

Corn - ...  1,540 

Hay 100 

Other 470 

Posture 6,300 

Woodland - 11,660 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  loads,  etc 1,400 

Other  off-farm  land 3, .•joo 

Small  bodies  of  water.  30 

Subtotal  other  farmlan<l  with  water 4,630 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 4,000 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water  . . 2.5.000 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water..  - 24,670 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water  - 371,160 

Small  bodies  of  water . 670 

Nonfarm  woodland  without  water,  - 370,460 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water.  ...  620,300 

Small  boilies  of  water. - 4 ,890 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water  615,470 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water 35,000 

Small  bo<Iic8  of  water 60 

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water 34,940 

Total  land  area  with  water 655,360 

Small  bodies  of  water 4,650 

Total  land  area  without  water 650,410 

Summary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured 31,000 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 66,710 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland II  ,660 

Nonfarm  woodland 370,460 

Total  woodland 476 , 860 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms.. 4,160 

Water  on  nonagricuUural  farms 30 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland .....  .........  670 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land  . 60 

Total  small  b^ies  of  water 4,650 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on  farms 85 


Total 

Piedmont 

Total 

Upper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 
Basin  1 

64,000 

08,400 

8,000 

171,400 

100 

100 

300 

500 

0,700 

3.100 

12,800 

2,400 

10,400 

3,600 

16,800 

60.400 

81,800 

26,000 

180,000 

700 

1,450 

1,600 

3,800 

1 6.5, 750 

47,. 300 

7,400 

229.200 

131 ,000 

29,300 

7„500 

183.800 

3,7t)0 

5.380 

1,100 

11,500 

4,0.50 

12,3.50 

2,700 

10,800 

6.400 

11 .320 

4,600 

23,700 

438,. 500 

307,. 500 

67,000 

853.300 

.37.650 

27,000 

5,500 

74.200 

407.000 

118,000 

42,000 

620,000 

216,000 

71,000 

26,000 

377,000 

146,000 

44.000 

16,000 

229,000 

805,000 

233.000 

84,000 

1,226,000 

416,480 

181,560 

60,220 

758,000 

18,200 

5.400 

1,800 

29.400 

4,400 

3,8.50 

6,080 

15,. 580 

54,. 370 

13,360 

5,100 

77,020 

76,670 

22.610 

12,980 

122,000 

22,600 

6,250 

7,880 

44,080 

1,777,600 

771,700 

2.56,700 

3, 033.. 500 

1 .723,. 530 

758,340 

2.54,600 

2.0.56.480 

4. .310 

710 

440 

7.000 

.500 

600 

1 ,660 

266 

140 

2,500 

17,300 

2,700 

1.600 

27,600 

34,030 

5,170 

3,550 

54,400 

4,200 

600 

400 

6,600 

6,0.50 

1,600 

1 ,2.50 

15,400 

130 

20 

20 

200 

13,380 

2,220 

1,670 

22,200 

13,2.50 

2,200 

1 .6.50 

22.000 

71.200 

11,000 

7.400 

114,600 

71 .070 

10,680 

7,380 

114,400 

! .5.55,060 

671,780 

120,460 

2,718.460 

5.. 570 

2,100 

560 

8,600 

1.546.4W 

666,680 

119,900 

2. 700,. 560 

3,404,160 

1.454.480 

387,560 

5, 866, .560 

60.070 

15,480 

5,680 

86,120 

3,344.060 

1 .436.000 

381,880 

5,780,440 

272,000 

134,000 

283,800 

724,800 

600 

2.50 

490 

1,400 

271 .400 

133.750 

283,310 

723,400 

3,676,160 

1 ,.588,480 

671,360 

0.561,360 

60,670 

15,730 

6.170 

87,520 

3.615.460 

1 ,572,750 

665.160 

6,503,840 

246,000 

71,000 

26,000 

377,000 

416,480 

181,. 560 

60,220 

758,000 

.14,020 

5,170 

3,550 

54,400 

1 ,519. 4(H) 

660,680 

119.900 

2,706.560 

2 251,060 

027,440 

236,870 

3,868.660 

54,370 

13,360 

5,100 

77.020 

130 

20 

20 

200 

5,570 

2,100 

.560 

8.900 

600 

250 

460 

1,400 

60,670 

15,730 

6,170 

87,520 

60 

&5 

83 

88 

3-103 


TABLE  3.90 


Major  Usos  of  Land  in  fh«  Ogaechoo  Basin — 1959 
(acras) 


Item 


Onfafm  land 
Cropland 

Cotton ..  

Cottonaeed. 

Tobacco 

Peanut!  (picked  and  throahed) 

Soybean! 

Corn 

Sweet  potatoes 

Small  grain 

All  hay 

Fruit!  and  nuta 

Commercial  truck - 

Miacellaneou!  and  other 

Subtotal  harveated  cropland 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 

Wo^land  pastured 

Other  pasture. ..... 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

Woodland  not  pastured 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roadf,  etc 

Other  onfarm  land 

Small  bodies  of  water. . ... 

Subtoti  I other  farndand  with  water...... 

Subtotri  other  farndand  without  water 

Total  'armland  with  small  bodies  of  water.  . . 
Tota>  farmland  without  small  bodies  of  water 
Ofr*farm  agucultural  land 
Cropland 

Corn 

Hay 

Other 

Pasture 

Woodland 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc. 

Other  off'farm  land 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Subtotal  other  farndand  with  water.. 

Subtotal  other  farndand  without  water 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Nonfarm  woodland  without  water.  

Total  agricultural  land  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water.. 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water 

Total  land  area  mith  water 

Small  bodies  of  water  

Total  land  area  without  water 

Summary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured  

Farm  woodland  not  pastured ... 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland 

Nonfarm  woodland 

Total  wo^xlland 

Control  for  siiiall  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms  (Census) - 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms . . 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 

Water  ori  social,  service,  other  land 

Total  amall  bodies  of  water 

Percent  of  small  bodies  of  water  on  'Census  farms 


GeargU 

PtedmonC 

Up*«r 

Lower 

Tol.1 

Caaatal 

CmM«I 

Basin  2 

Plain 

Plain 

3,800 

72,100 

6,600 

82,500 

.. 

6,340 

1.9M 

8.366 

10 

19,640 

5,150 

24,800 

200 

21,000 

5,600 

26,800 

4,800 

235,500 

48,900 

280,200 

30 

610 

260 

900 

1,080 

38,860 

2,660 

42,600 

1,960 

16,320 

3,420 

21,700 

300 

7,5.50 

1,150 

9.000 

80 

6.060 

760 

6,900 

990 

17,520 

290 

18,800 

13,250 

441,500 

76,750 

531,500 

6,300 

89.500 

16,200 

112.000 

7,200 

84,800 

18,700 

110,700 

18,700 

136,400 

81,400 

236,500 

9,000 

45,100 

24.400 

78,500 

34,900 

266.300 

124.500 

425,700 

28,000 

509.900 

185,100 

723,000 

600 

9,150 

2,550 

12,300 

1,270 

7.U0 

20.880 

29,290 

380 

12. 310 

5,220 

17.910 

2,250 

28. '500 

28,6.50 

59,500 

1,870 

16,290 

23.430 

41,590 

84,700 

1,335.800 

431.200 

1.8.51.700 

84,320 

1,323.490 

425.980 

1.833.790 

100 

450 

350 

900 

20 

50 

30 

100 

40 

140 

120 

300 

600 

1,800 

1.800 

4,200 

2,180 

5,740 

4,780 

12,700 

150 

450 

450 

1.050 

500 

3,000 

2,380 

5.880 

10 

70 

90 

170 

660 

3,620 

2,920 

7.100 

650 

3,450 

2,830 

6,030 

3,600 

11,700 

10,000 

25,300 

3.590 

11,630 

9,910 

25,130 

73,380 

607,140 

597,060 

1,278.480 

150 

4,070 

4.120 

8,340 

73,230 

603.070 

593.840 

1,270,140 

161,680 

1.954.640 

1.030.160 

3,155,480 

540 

16,450 

0,430 

26,420 

161,140 

1,938,190 

1,029.730 

3,129,060 

6,000 

30,000 

287,560 

323,560 

20 

100 

930 

1,050 

5,980 

29,900 

286,630 

322,510 

167,680 

1,984,640 

1,326.720 

3,479,040 

560 

16,5.50 

10.360 

27,470 

167,120 

1,968,090 

1.316.360 

3,451,570 

18,700 

136,400 

81,400 

236,500 

28,000 

509,900 

185,100 

723,000 

2,180 

5,740 

4,780 

12,700 

73,230 

603,070 

593.840 

1,270,140 

122,110 

1,255,110 

865.120 

2,242,340 

380 

12,310 

5,220 

17,910 

10 

70 

90 

170 

150 

4,070 

4,120 

8.340 

20 

100 

030 

1,050 

560 

16,550 

10,360 

27,470 

68 

74 

50 

65 

TABLE  3.91 


Major  Usas  of  Land  in  fha  Ogaachaa  Basin — 1975 
(acras) 


Item 


Onfarm  land 
Cropland 

Cotton . 

Cottonseed 

Tobacco 

Peanuts  (picked  and  threshed) . 

Soybeans 

Corn 

Sweet  potatoes 

Small  grain 

AU  hay 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Commercial  truck 

M isecllaneous  and  other ..  

Subtotal  harvested  cropland 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 

Wo^land  pastured 

Other  pasture 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

Woodland  not  pastured 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

Other  onfarm  land 

Small  bodies  of  water. . 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 

Total  farmland  with  small  bodies  of  water 

Total  farmlaml  without  small  bodies  of  water 

Off-farm  agricultural  land 
Cropland 

Corn . . 

Hay - 

Other 

Pasture 

Woodland 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc.  

Other  off-farm  land 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water  

Total  off-farni  land  without  water.  . 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Nonfarm  woodland  without  water  ..  . . 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water. ..  

Small  bodies  of  wster 

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water. . 

Total  land  area  with  water.. 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Total  land  area  without  water 

Summary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured . 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland  

Nunfarm  woodland  - - 

Total  woodland 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms - . 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land 

Total  small  bodies  of  water  

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on  farms . 


Georgia 

PlediRMt 

Lower 

Total 

CmiUI 

Coastal 

Baain  2 

Plain 

Plain 

3,500 

82,000 

7,200 

93,600 

.. 

13,000 

3,606 

16,606 

.. 

27,000 

7.000 

34,000 

100 

4,400 

3,000 

7,500 

3,000 

144.100 

35.000 

182,100 

800 

400 

1.200 

1.200 

40,300 

3.000 

44.500 

2.500 

22,400 

4.. 500 

29,400 

300 

7,450 

1,150 

8.000 

500 

9,300 

1,200 

11,000 

900 

8,050 

1,050 

10.000 

12,000 

359,700 

68.00c 

430.700 

1,200 

36.000 

6,800 

44,000 

0,300 

128,200 

22,500 

160,000 

13.000 

139,000 

60,000 

212,000 

6,000 

48,000 

20,000 

74.000 

28,300 

315,200 

102,500 

446,000 

30,000 

490,000 

180,000 

700,000 

540 

8,760 

2,700 

12.000 

930 

3,780 

20,380 

25,090 

830 

16,260 

5,820 

22,910 

2,300 

26,800 

28,000 

60,000 

1,470 

12,540 

23,080 

37.090 

73,800 

1,229.700 

386.200 

1,689,700 

72,970 

1,213,440 

380,380 

1,666.790 

150 

600 

4.50 

1.200 

20 

50 

30 

100 

50 

200 

150 

400 

700 

2.100 

2,100 

4,900 

2,480 

6,250 

5.670 

14,400 

180 

640 

580 

1.400 

400 

2,080 

1,930 

4.410 

20 

80 

90 

190 

600 

2,800 

2,600 

6.000 

580 

2,720 

2,510 

5,810 

4,000 

12,000 

11,000 

27,000 

3,980 

11 ,920 

10,910 

26,810 

83,480 

709,940 

640.960 

1 .434,380 

170 

5,180 

4 , 150 

9,500 

83,310 

704,760 

636.810 

1 .424.880 

161 .280 

1,951,040 

1,038.160 

1,151,080 

1,020 

21,520 

10,060 

32,600 

160.260 

1,930,120 

1,028,100 

i .118,480 

6,400 

33.000 

288.560 

327,960 

30 

130 

940 

1.100 

6,370 

32.870 

287,620 

326,800 

167,680 

1,984,640 

1,326,720 

3 ,479,040 

1,050 

21.650 

11.000 

33,700 

166.630 

1,962,990 

1,315,720 

3.445.340 

13,000 

139.000 

60,000 

212.000 

30,000 

490,000 

180,000 

700.000 

2.480 

6,250 

5.670 

14.400 

83,310 

704,760 

636,810 

1,424.880 

128,790 

1,340,010 

882.480 

2,351,280 

830 

16,260 

5,820 

22.910 

20 

80 

90 

190 

170 

5,180 

4,1.50 

0.500 

30 

130 

940 

1.100 

1,050 

21,0.50 

11.000 

33.700 

79 

73 

53 

68 

3-10.^ 


TABLE  3.92 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  fha  Ogeechae  Basin — 2000 
(acres) 


Item 


Onfarm  land 
Cropland 

Cotton..  

Cottonat'ed •.  

Tobacco I 

Peanuts  (picked  and  threshed).  - 

Soybeans 

Corn 

Sweet  potatoes 

Small  grain 

All  hay..  

Fruits  and  nuts 

Coiiiniereial  truck 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

Subtotal  harvested  cropland.  

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 

Woodland  pastured 

Other  pasture  . 

Subtotal  all  pasture  ..  

Woodland  not  pastureil ....  

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

Other  onfarm  land 

Small  b<xlic8  of  water  . 

.Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water -- 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 

Total  farmland  with  small  luKlles  of  wacer 

Total  farmland  without  small  booties  of  water  

OfT'farni  agricultural  lan<l 
Cropland 

Corn  - 

Hay 

Other 

Pasture 

Woodland 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc..... 

Other  ofT-farm  land  

Small  bodies  of  water . . . 

Subtotal  other  farndand  with  water 

Subtotal  other  farmland  withutit  water 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Nonfarin  woodland  without  water 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water. . 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water.. 

Social,  ser>'ice,  other  land  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water.  . ..  

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water. 

Total  land  area  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Total  land  area  without  water 

Summary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured 

Farm  woodland  not  pasture<l 

Off-farnj  agricultural  woodland ... 

Nonfarni  woodland  

Total  wtMxlland 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land 

Total  small  bodies  of  water — 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on  farms 


Georgia 

Piedmont 

Upper 

Lower 

Total 

Coastal 

Coastal 

Basin  2 

Plain 

Plain 

2.300 

82,000 

6,800 

01,100 

15,o66 

4.400 

19.466 

32.400 

8,600 

41,000 

150 

5,350 

3,500 

0.000 

2,400 

165,300 

38,000 

205,700 

1,000 

500 

1,600 

2,000 

40,000 

4,100 

55.100 

3,400 

20,800 

5,600 

38,800 

600 

8,800 

1,600 

11,000 

500 

0.300 

1,200 

U.OOO 

650 

13.a50 

1,700 

15.400 

12,000 

411.000 

76,000 

400,000 

860 

20,500 

5,440 

35,800 

16,300 

207,200 

36,500 

260,000 

12,000 

123,000 

.50,000 

185,000 

5,000 

45,000 

16,000 

66,000 

33,300 

375,200 

102,500 

511,000 

32,000 

250.000 

190.000 

481 ,000 

600 

7,600 

2,800 

11,000 

000 

1,370 

19,080 

21,440 

1,410 

24,030 

7.120 

32,560 

3,000 

33.000 

29.000 

65,000 

1,500 

8,970 

21,880 

32,440 

81,160 

1,107,700 

^ 2,940 

1,591.800 

70,7.50 

1.083.670 

39. .820 

1.550.240 

200 

800 

600 

1,600 

20 

50 

30 

100 

100 

200 

200 

600 

000 

2,700 

2.700 

6.300 

2,780 

7,750 

6.170 

16,700 

200 

750 

650 

1 ,600 

270 

1,360 

1,550 

3,180 

30 

00 

100 

220 

500 

2,200 

2,300 

5.000 

470 

2.110 

2.200 

4,780 

4,500 

13,700 

12,000 

30,200 

4.470 

13,610 

11,900 

29,980 

74,520 

826,740 

600,020 

1,501.280 

180 

5,300 

4.220 

0,700 

74,340 

821,440 

595.800 

1,401,580 

160,160 

1,948,140 

1,014,960 

3,123,280 

1,620 

20,420 

11,440 

42.480 

158.560 

1,918,720 

1,003,520 

3,080.800 

7,500 

36.500 

311,760 

355,760 

30 

210 

960 

1,200 

7,470 

36,200 

310,800 

354,560 

167.680 

1,064,640 

1,326,720 

3.470,040 

1,650 

29,630 

12,400 

43,68t> 

166,030 

1.955.010 

1.314.320 

3.435.;f60 

12,000 

123.000 

50.000 

185,000 

32,000 

259,000 

190,000 

481,000 

2,780 

7.750 

6.170 

16,700 

74,340 

821,440 

595.800 

1.401.580 

121,120 

1,211,190 

841,970 

2,174,280 

1.410 

24,030 

7.120 

32,560 

30 

90 

100 

220 

180 

5.300 

4,220 

9,700 

30 

210 

960 

1.200 

1.650 

20,630 

12.400 

43,680 

85 

81 

57 

76 

3-106 


TABLE  3.93 


Major  Usas  of  Land 

in  the  Altemaha  Batin — 1959 
(acret) 

Itrm 

Piedmont 

Fpper 

Lower 

Total 

C'mhIoI 

Coastal 

Basin  3 

Plain 

Plain 

Onftirni  land 

Cropland 

(’otton.  . . . ... 

6R.520 

110,040 

3,0(0 

188  200 

Cottons€*eil . 

Tobacco ..  

10 

10,220 

2,370 

12,600 

IVanutH  (pickfHl  and  tlirivhcd)  

ird) 

55.700 

250 

.56.100 

SoybcuiiH..  

35,760 

1,050 

41.600 

C'orn 

7K.IOO 

473.280 

3.5.760 

.587,. 500 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

1 ,100 

2.800 

300 

4,200 

Small  itrain  . . 

4C, (00 

fUI.700 

340 

107,. 500 

.\U  Imy 

73,W)0 

20,700 

1.840 

10.5.400 

Fruits  and  nuts  . . 

10. 100 

30,500 

500 

.56.400 

Coininercial  truck 

O.400 

13.180 

800 

19,500 

Miscellaneous  and  other  

7,o:»o 

10,400 

i.om) 

27,600 

Subt»>tal  harvested  <Toplan<!  . 

:ioi , 300 

857 .000 

48.300 

1 .206,600 

Idle,  fallow,  »)r  failure  

Itil .HOO 

101 ,000 

8. 400 

,>32.100 

I’a.'ture 

C’ropland  pastured. . 

224,800 

170,400 

0,700 

410,900 

Wotslland  pastured  . - 

340.700 

4 53.. 500 

35,100 

838,300 

Other  pasture  ...  . 

213,100 

104.700 

I»*,000 

333,8^10 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

787,600 

734,000 

'iO.800 

1.. 583. 0(0 

Wo<Mllund  not  pastureil.  

r.73,700 

1.001,300 

107,100 

1.742.1(0 

Otlu  r farndand 

Farnjstca«is,  roads,  etc.  ... 

I7.2.W 

10,6.50 

1,800 

38.700 

Other  onfarm  land- - . ... 

22 , 380 

10.4(0 

4.070 

43.790 

Small  btslies  of  water  ...  ... 

17.870 

23.510 

1.330 

42,710 

Subtotal  other  farnilaml  with  wut-r  

,*»7 . r»0(( 

.50.000 

8,100 

125.200 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water  . . .. 

30,6:)0 

30.000 

0.770 

82.490 

Total  farndand  with  small  luKUea  <»f  water  

1,881,000 

2,871.400 

2:t2.700 

4.989.000 

Total  farndand  without  small  iHKlies  of  water  . 

1.864.030 

2.850.800 

231.370 

4.946.290 

Off-farm  uftrieultural  land 

Croplan<l 

Corn 

1,800 

1,000 

100 

2.tK)0 

liny  ...  - - 

130 

70 

200 

OtIlIT  .....  .. 

6r»o 

350 

lot) 

1.100 

Pasture  ....  ....  . .... 

8,400 

(.800 

600 

13.800 

Wootlland.  ....  

24,020 

14.380 

1.000 

41,200 

Other  farmland 

Farmstea<ls,  roa<ls,  etc  

2,100 

1 .200 

150 

3.4.50 

Other  ofT-farm  land  

I2,0(X) 

O.tHX) 

730 

19.630 

Small  Ixslies  of  water  . 

200 

100 

20 

320 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water  . . 

14,300 

8.200 

000 

23.400 

Subtotal  otlier  farndand  witlKiiit  water  

14.100 

8,100 

880 

23.080 

Total  off-fartn  land  with  water  ..  . 

50.200 

28,800 

3,000 

82. COO 

Tiitul  off-farmland  without  water 

50,000 

28,700 

3.. 580 

82.280 

Nonfarm  wtHHlland  with  water 

1,521.740 

1.743.. 500 

47.5. t*00 

3.741.200 

Small  Ixslies  of  water  . -.  ... 

3.230 

8.770 

3.01(1 

1.5,910 

N'onfarni  wntslland  wilhmit  water 

1,516.510 

1 .731.700 

4:i.0(H> 

3.72.5.290 

Total  aKrieultural  land  with  water 

3,453.840 

4,040.700 

712,200 

8.812.800 

Small  brwlies  of  water.  

21.800 

32.380 

5,260 

.58,940 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water 

3,432,540 

4.r»l(.380 

700.040 

8,7.53.860 

S(»cial.  service,  other  land  with  water. 

182.000 

143.000 

127,(80 

4.52,480 

.Sim  * !)tMlies  of  water  

810 

030 

580 

2,020 

Social,,,  rvice,  otlu’r  lan«l  witluait  water  ..  . 

181.100 

142.370 

UO.tKlO 

4.50.460 

Total  land  area  with  water 

3.035,840 

4,780.700 

830.680 

9.26.5.280 

Small  Ixslies  of  water  

22,110 

33.010 

5,8(0 

60.960 

T<)tal  lan*l  area  without  water  

3,013,730 

4.7.56,750 

8.33,8(0 

9.201.320 

Summarv  of  woodland  without  wat(*r 

Farm  wotslland  pastured  

340,700 

453, .500 

35.100 

838.300 

Farm  witodlaiul  not  pasture*!  ... 

573,700 

1,001,300 

107,100 

1,742.100 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland 

24 .020 

14.380 

1,000 

41.200 

Xonfurtn  wjukIL:;'!  

1 .518,510 

1.734.7SK) 

(71.000 

3.725,290 

Total  wo(Hllan*l -. 

2,406,830 

3.203.070 

016.000 

6.346,890 

C^mtr^d  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms  (Ctrnsus). 

17,870 

23,510 

1 .330 

42,710 

Water  on  nonaftriculturul  farms  

200 

100 

20 

320 

Water  on  nonfarm  wtswllnnd  . . - . 

3.230 

8,770 

3,010 

15,910 

Water  on  s«»oial,  service,  other  land 

RIO 

030 

580 

2,020 

Total  small  bodies  of  water - 

22,i:o 

33,010 

5.840 

(K1.960 

Pi'reeni  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  onCVnstis  farms 

81 

7! 

23 

70 

TABLE  3.94 

Major  Ums  of  Land  in  fho  Alfannaha  Basin — 1975 
(acres) 


Hem 


Onfarm  land 
Cropland 

Cotton..  

Cottonseed 

Tobacco 

Peanuts  (picked  and  threihed) 

Soybeans 

Corn 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

Small  grain 

All  hay 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Commercial  truck 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

Subtotal  harvested  cropland 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 

Woodland  pastured 

Other  pasture 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

Woodland  not  pastured 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

Other  onfarm  land 

Small  brxlies  of  water 

Subtotal  other  farmlan«l  with  water 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water...... 

Total  farmland  with  small  liodles  of  water...... 

Total  farmland  without  small  bodies  of  water 

OfT'farm  agricultural  land 
Cropland 

Com 

Hay.... . 

Other 

Pasture...  ... 

Woodland 

Other  farndand 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

Other  off-farm  land 

Small  bodies  of  water.  

iSiibtotal  other  farmland  with  water...... 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Nonfarm  woodland  without  water .. 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water 

Small  b-nlitw  of  water 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water 

Social.  servir« . other  land  with  water 

Small  botiies  of  water 

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water 

Total  land  area  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Total  land  area  without  water 

Summary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland 

Nonfarm  woodland ..... 

Total  woodland 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms 

Water  on  nonagflcultural  farms  ..  

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland  

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land 

Total  small  bodies  of  water 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on  farms l 


Piedmont 

CmUl 

Plain 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 
Basin  S 

70,000 

171,400 

3,000 

244.400 

21,066 

3,066 

24,066 

200 

76,200 

500 

76.000 

1,000 

10.200 

500 

11,700 

45,000 

272,700 

20,000 

337,700 

1,500 

3,500 

500 

5.500 

50,000 

61,800 

500 

112.300 

100,000 

40,500 

2.500 

143,000 

16,000 

39,400 

500 

55.000 

7,000 

25,800 

1.200 

34,000 

7.300 

10,800 

800 

27,000 

208,000 

743.200 

33.000 

1.074.200 

33,000 

84,000 

3,600 

120,600 

200,000 

255,000 

22.000 

576.000 

301,000 

333.000 

29,000 

753,000 

164,000 

137,000 

12.000 

313,000 

854,000 

725,000 

63,000 

1,642,000 

452,000 

1,131,800 

102,600 

1,686,400 

10,500 

18,500 

2,000 

37.000 

12,360 

0,050 

4.080 

25,400 

27,140 

30,450 

1,920 

50,510 

56,000 

58,000 

8.000 

122.000 

28.860 

27,5.50 

6,080 

62.400 

1,603,000 

2,742.000 

210.200 

4.645,200 

1.655.860 

2.711.550 

208,280 

4,585.690 

2,380 

1 .350 

170 

3,000 

130 

70 

_ 

200 

000 

500 

100 

1,500 

0,800 

5,600 

700 

16,100 

28.390 

16.380 

1,930 

46.700 

2.700 

1,500 

200 

4,400 

9,000 

5,190 

680 

14,060 

210 

110 

20 

340 

12,000 

6,800 

900 

10,700 

11,700 

6.6(H) 

880 

19,360 

53,600 

30,700 

3,800 

88.100 

53,390 

30,590 

3,780 

87,760 

1 ,W,240 

1 ,860,060 

485,300 

3.082.600 

3,700 

9,900 

4,500 

18,100 

1,633,540 

1.850.160 

480,800 

3,964.500 

3,383,840 

4.632.760 

699,300 

8,715.900 

31,050 

40,160 

6.440 

77,050 

3,352,700 

4.592.300 

602,860 

8,637.050 

252,000 

157,000 

140,380 

540.380 

1,000 

800 

700 

2.500 

251,000 

156,200 

130,680 

546,880 

3,035,840 

4,789,760 

839,680 

0.265,280 

32.050 

41 ,260 

7,140 

80,450 

3,603,700 

4.748,500 

832,540 

9.184.830 

391,000 

333,000 

29,000 

753,000 

452.000 

1,131,800 

102,600 

1,686,400 

28,300 

16,380 

1,930 

46,700 

1 .633,540 

1.850.160 

480,800 

3,064.500 

2.504,930 

3,331,340 

614.330 

6,450,600 

27,140 

30,450 

1,020 

50,510 

210 

110 

20 

340 

3,700 

9,900 

4.500 

18.100 

1,000 

800 

700 

2,500 

32,050 

41,260 

7,140 

80,450 

85 

74 

27 

74 

3-108 


TABLE  3.95 


Major  Usos  of  Land  in  the  Altamaha  Baiin — 2000 
(acres) 


Item 

Ptedinoflit 

Coastal 

Plain 

Lswer 

Coastal 

Plain 

ToUl 
Basin  S 

Unfarm  land 

Cropland 

Cotton 

61 ,000 

171,700 

3,000 

235,700 

Cottoneeod 

. . 

Tobacco 

22,200 

4,o66 

20,266 

Peanut!  (picked  and  threshed) 

200 

91,600 

1,000 

92,800 

8oybeana 

l.AOO 

11,600 

1,000 

14,100 

Com 

50,000 

308.400 

23.000 

381,400 

Sweet  potatoes 

2,000 

4,100 

600 

6.700 

Small  grain 

60.000 

78,200 

800 

139.000 

All  hay 

115,000 

70,000 

3,800 

188,800 

Fruits  and  nuts 

18,000 

51.100 

1.000 

70,100 

Commercial  truck 

8,000 

27,000 

2.000 

37.000 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

10,300 

27,100 

1,800 

39.200 

Subtotal  harvested  cropland 

326,000 

863,000 

42.000 

1.231.000 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure.  

26.000 

69,000 

3.000 

98,000 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 

464.000 

443,000 

33.000 

940.000 

Woodland  pastured 

324,000 

310.000 

23,000 

657,000 

Other  pasture 

140,000 

130,000 

10.000 

280.000 

Subtotal  all  pasture — 

028,000 

883,000 

66,000 

1.877.000 

W'oodland  not  pastured 



264,000 

809.800 

84,000 

1.157.800 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc. 

13,600 

19.000 

2,000 

34,600 

Other  onfarm  land 

10,700 

5.850 

4,940 

21,400 

Small  bodies  of  water 

30,700 

41.150 

2,060 

82.010 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

..... 

64,000 

66.000 

9.000 

139.000 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 

.. ... 

24,300 

24.850 

6,940 

56.090 

Total  farmland  with  small  bodies  of  water 

- . - - . 

1,608,000 

2,690.800 

204,000 

4. .502. 800 

Total  farmland  witliout  small  bodies  of  water. . . 

1,568.300 

2.649.650 

201,940 

4.419.890 

Off-farm  agricultural  lani' 
Cropland 

Corn 

3,120 

1,760 

220 

5,ino 

H»y - 



200 

100 

.. 

300 

Other 

1,200 

700 

100 

2.000 

PMture 

12.600 

7,200 

900 

20,700 

Woodland 

32,880 

18.940 

2,280 

.54,100 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

3,100 

1.600 

200 

4,900 

Other  off-farm  land 

«,500 

3.970 

670 

11.100 

Small  bo  !ies  of  water 

240 

1.30 

30 

400 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

0,900 

5.700 

800 

16.400 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 

9,660 

5,. 570 

770 

16.000 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water 

59,900 

34,400 

4.300 

98.600 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water 

.59,660 

31,270 

4.270 

98.200 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water 

.. 

1., 509, 940 

1,876,560 

477,000 

3, 863, .500 

Small  bodies  of  water 

3,810 

10,170 

4.620 

18.600 

Nonfarm  woodland  without  water 

t,,soe,i3o 

1.866, .390 

472,380 

3,844.000 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water 



3,177.840 

4.601,760 

685.300 

8.464.900 

Small  bodies  of  water 

43.7.50 

51.4.50 

6,710 

101.910 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water 

3.134,090 

4. .550, 310 

678.500 

8.362.900 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water 

458,000 

188,000 

154,380 

800,380 

Small  bodies  of  w*ater 

1,600 

1,200 

1,000 

3,800 

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water 

4.56,400 

186,800 

153,380 

706.580 

Total  land  area  with  water 

3,635,840 

4.789,760 

839.680 

9,265,280 

Small  bodies  of  w*ater 

45,350 

.52.6.50 

7,710 

10.5.710 

Total  land  area  without  water 

3. .590, 490 

4,737,110 

831,970 

9.159,570 

Summary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured 

324,000 

310,000 

23.000 

6.57,000 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

264,000 

809.800 

84.000 

1,167,800 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland 

32,880 

18,940 

2,280 

54,100 

Nonfarm  woodland 

1.. 506, 130 

1.866,390 

472,380 

3,844,900 

Total  woodland — 

2,127,010 

3.005.130 

581.660 

5,713,800 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms  - 

39,700 

41,1.50 

2.060 

82,010 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms 

240 

130 

30 

400 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 

. . . 

3,810 

10,170 

4.620 

18,600 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land 

1,600 

1.200 

1,000 

3,800 

Total  smalt  bodies  of  water 

45,350 

.52.650 

7,710 

105,710 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on  farms 

88 

78 

27 

78 

3-109 


TABLE  3.96 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Satilla-St.  Marys  Basins — 1959 
(acres) 


Item  Horida 

Ixiwrr 

Coatilal 

Plain 


Onfarm  land 
Cropland 

Cotton  - . 

Cottonared  

Tobacco  . J40 

IVanuta  (pickcsl  and  throaluHl).  . 

Soybcana 

Corn  3,010 

Sweet  potatoes  

Sn>all  Brain  

All  hay  glO 

Fruits  and  nuts  34O 

Coniinereial  truck  130 

Miscellaneous  ami  other. . . .......  . . ..  3IO 

Subtotal  harvested  cropland.  5 OOO 

idle,  fallow,  or  failure  4 000 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 8,tK)0 

Woodland  pasturinl 71,700 

Other  pasture ll,r»00 

Subtotal  all  pasture 00  100 

Woodland  not  pasturetl 23,ri00 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 000 

Other  onfarm  land g20 

Small  bodies  of  water  . --  . . ..  780 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 2.200 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water I ^420 

Total  farndand  with  ■mall  ho<lies  of 

- I2ri,400 

Total  farmland  without  small  bcKites 

of  water 124,620 

OfT'furni  uBricultural  land 
Croplan<l 

Corn 50 

Hay-.  

Other  30 

Pasture 240 

WotKiIand ggO 

f)ther  farndand 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 00 

Other  <ifT*furm  laml 330 

Small  bislies  of  water . 10 

Subtotal  other  farndand  with  water 400 

Subtotal  other  farndan<l  without  water  ..  39O 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water.  1,600 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water.  . . . . 1 ,,590 

ffonfarm  woodland  with  water 550.440 

Small  bodies  of  water  3,370 

.Nnnfarm  woodland  without  water  547,070 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water.  677,440 

Small  b(xlies  of  water ...  4.160 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water  673,280 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water  33,600 

Small  bixlies  of  water 210 

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water 33,390 

Total  land  area  with  water 711 ,040 

Small  bodies  of  water 4.370 

Total  land  area  without  water 706,670 

Summary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured 71, 700 

Farm  woodland  not  imstured - 23, .500 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland 880 

Nonfarm  wocxlland 547 . 070 

Total  woodland 043,150 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms  (Census)..  780 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms 10 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland  . 3,370 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land  210 

Total  small  bodies  of  water 4,370 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on 
Census  farms  18 


(ieorgla 

Total 

Total 

Upper 

Lower 

ToUl 

Coastal 

Coastal 

Coastal 

Coastal 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

1 .270 

Plain 

14,8.30 

16,100 

1,270 

14,8.30 

350 

14.210 

11.. 560 

3.50 

14,350 

2,100 

5,170 

7,270 

2.100 

5.200 

200 

11,700 

11,900 

200 

11,700 

6.220 

170,370 

176,. 590 

6.220 

173.380 

40 

1,2.30 

1,270 

40 

1,260 

90 

2.210 

2,:«)0 

90 

2,210 

170 

6,120 

6,2!H) 

170 

6,930 

240 

3,620 

3.860 

240 

3,960 

80 

1..590 

1 .670 

80 

1,720 

40 

.5.50 

590 

40 

1,060 

10,800 

2.31.600 

242,400 

10,800 

236.600 

1,100 

27,600 

28,700 

1.100 

32,200 

900 

42,200 

43,100 

900 

51,100 

7.200 

215.000 

222.200 

7.200 

286.700 

1 ..500 

31 .000 

32,. 500 

1 ..500 

40.. 500 

9,000 

288,200 

297.800 

9.600 

378,300 

11,400 

.522.500 

.5.33,900 

11,400 

546,000 

300 

8,400 

8.700 

300 

9,000 

210 

10,170 

10. .380 

210 

10,9tK) 

2i»0 

13,. 5.30 

13.820 

290 

14.310 

800 

32,100 

32.900 

800 

34.300 

510 

1 8.. 570 

19,080 

.MO 

19,990 

33.700 

1,102.000 

1,1.3.5.700 

33,700 

1,227,400 

33,410 

1,088,470 

1,121 .880 

.33,410 

1,*:,3.090 

10 

340 

3.50 

10 

3tK) 

50 

50 

,50 

10 

60 

70 

10 

tK) 

60 

1,500 

1..560 

60 

1,740 

no 

5,. 560 

5,670 

no 

6,440 

10 

380 

390 

10 

440 

45 

2 . 105 

2,150 

45 

2.435 

.5 

155 

160 

5 

16.5 

60 

2.040 

2,700 

60 

3,040 

55 

2.485 

2.. 540 

55 

2 875 

250 

10.1.50 

10,400 

250 

11,7.50 

245 

9,1W5 

10.240 

245 

11.. 58.5 

10,690 

1,. 304, 770 

1.315.460 

10,690 

1,8.5.5.210 

30 

4,900 

4,9.30 

30 

8,270 

10,660 

1 ,299.870 

1,310,5.30 

10,660 

1,846,940 

44,640 

2,418.920 

2,461.560 

44,640 

3,094,300 

325 

18,585 

18,910 

32.5 

22.745 

44,315 

2,398,335 

2.442.650 

44,315 

3.071,615 

800 

298,600 

299,400 

ROO 

332,200 

5 

835 

840 

5 

1,045 

795 

297.765 

298,. 560 

79,5 

331,15.5 

45,440 

2, 7 15,. 520 

2,760.960 

45,440 

3,420,560 

330 

19,420 

19,7.50 

330 

23.7IK) 

45,110 

2,696.100 

2,741,210 

45.110 

3,402,770 

7.200 

215.000 

222,200 

7,200 

286,700 

11,400 

.522,. 500 

.533,900 

11,400 

,546,000 

110 

5.. 560 

5.670 

no 

6,440 

10,660 

l,2tK»,870 

1.310, .530 

10,660 

1.846.940 

29,370 

2,042.030 

2,072,300 

29,370 

2,686,080 

290 

13,530 

13,820 

290 

14,310 

5 

1.55 

160 

5 

165 

30 

4,900 

4,930 

30 

8,270 

5 

835 

840 

5 

1.045 

330 

19,420 

19,7.50 

330 

23.790 

88 

70 

70 

88 

60 

ToUl 
Basin  4 


16,100 

14.700 

7.300 
11,900 

179,600 

1.300 

2.300 

7.100 
4.200 
1,800 

1.100 

247.400 
33.300 

52.000 

293.000 

42.000 

387.000 

557.400 

0.300 

n.200 

14,600 

35.100 

20,500 

1.261.100 

1,246,500 


400 

50 

100 

1,800 

6.550 

450 

2,480 

170 

3.100 

2,030 

12.000 

11,830 

1,805,900 

8,300 

1,8.57,600 

3.139.000 
23,070 

3,115.930 
333.000 
1 ,0.50 
331 .9.50 

3.472.000 

24.120 
3,447,880 

293,900 

557,400 

6.550 

1.857.000 
2,715,450 

14,000 

170 

8,300 

1,0.50 

24.120 

61 
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TABLE  3.97 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Sat!lla-St.  Marys  Basins — 1975 
(acres) 


Hem 

Florida 

Georfia 

Total 

Upper 

Total 

Lower 

Total 
Basin  4 

Lower 

('oastal 

Plain 

Upper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 

Coanial 

P.ain 

(Coastal 

Plain 

Onfarm  Inml 
Cropland 

Cotton.  

1 .200 

14,400 

15,000 

1,200 

14,400 

15,000 

Cottondoeti 

.. 

.. 

Tobart*o  . ...  . 

350 

650 

26,400 

27 .0.50 

650 

26,7.50 

27,400 

IVanutd  (picked  an<l  threahinl)  

100 

2,000 

7.000 

9,900 

2,900 

7,100 

10,000 

Soybeans, . 

200 

3,100 

3,300 

200 

.3,100 

3,300 

Corn  

1,800 

4,000 

90,000 

91,000 

4,(K)0 

91,800 

95.800 

Sweet  potatoes 

100 

100 

1,500 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

1,700 

Small  irrain  ..  . 

100 

100 

2,200 

2.300 

100 

2,300 

2,400 

All  Imy . 

1,100 

300 

8.200 

8,. 500 

300 

9,300 

9,600 

Fruits  and  nuts 

350 

250 

3,600 

3,850 

250 

3,0.50 

4,200 

Commercial  truck  

700 

300 

4,000 

4,300 

300 

4,700 

5,000 

Miscellaneous  and  other. 

•too 

300 

3., 500 

3,800 

300 

3 900 

4.200 

Subtotal  harvestcMl  cropland 

5.000 

10,300 

163, (KX) 

174,200 

10, .300 

168,  90 

179,200 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure  

300 

750 

ll,8iK) 

12,640 

750 

12.*  9 

13.000 

Pasture 

Cropland  pasturetl  . . ..  . 

22,000 

3., 500 

102,. 500 

106.000 

3,. 500 

124.. 500 

128,000 

Wosnlland  pasturesl 

•10.500 

7,300 

210,200 

2 17.. 500 

7.300 

2.56,700 

264,000 

Other  pasture. ..  

0,800 

1,100 

31,100 

.32,200 

1,100 

37,IK)0 

.39,000 

Subtotal  all  pasture.  ... 

75,300 

11,000 

343.800 

3.55,700 

11.900 

419,100 

431.000 

Woodland  nut  pastured.  . . 

37,240 

8,150 

494,610 

.502.760 

8,1.50 

.531 .850 

540,000 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc . . 

550 

3S0 

7,700 

8,0.50 

3.50 

8,2.50 

8,600 

Other  onfarm  land 

750 

80 

6.870 

6,9.50 

80 

7.620 

7,700 

Small  botlies  of  water 

800 

170 

17,430 

17. IKK) 

470 

18,230 

18.700 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

2.100 

iKK) 

32,000 

32.900 

900 

.34,100 

35 .000 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 

1,3{K) 

430 

14,570 

15,000 

4.30 

15.870 

16,300 

Total  farmland  with  small  luMlies  of 

water..  

120.000 

32,000 

1 ,046.200 

1,078.200 

32,000 

1,166.200 

1.198.200 

Total  farndand  without  small  Ixslies 

of  water 

110,200 

31,, 530 

1,028,770 

1 .000. .300 

31.. ISO 

1,U7,»70 

1,179,500 

Off-farm  aKrieultural  land 
Cropland 

Corn 

60 

20 

420 

440 

20 

480 

500 

Uny.  

20 

0 

80 

80 

0 

100 

100 

Other  

30 

10 

60 

70 

10 

IK) 

100 

Pasture . 

280 

100 

1,720 

1,820 

100 

2,000 

2,100 

Womlland ... 

1,110 

110 

6.180 

6.21H) 

110 

7,2110 

7,400 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

70 

20 

510 

5.30 

20 

580 

600 

t)ther  off-farm  land-  

220 

35 

1 ,565 

1,600 

.35 

1 .785 

1,820 

Small  Ixxlies  of  water  

10 

5 

165 

170 

5 

175 

180 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water  

300 

60 

2,240 

2,300 

60 

2.. 540 

2,600 

Subtotal  other  farmland  withojit  water 

200 

55 

2.075 

2,1,30 

55 

2,365 

2.420 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water  ..  .. 

1,800 

300 

10.700 

11,000 

300 

12,500 

12,800 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water  

1,790 

205 

10,. 535 

10,830 

295 

12,325 

12.620 

Nonfarm  wootlland  with  water..  

■WS.iMO 

12,240 

1.341.720 

1 .3,56,960 

12.240 

1,898,660 

1,910,900 

Small  bodies  of  water 

3,380 

40 

5,980 

6,020 

40 

9.360 

9,400 

Nonfarm  wo<Mlland  without  water 

550,560 

12,200 

1,3.38.740 

1,3,50.940 

12,200 

1,889,300 

1,901, .500 

Total  asrieultural  land  with  water 

675,740 

44.. 540 

2,401 .620 

2.116,160 

44,. 540 

3.077.360 

3,12MK)0 

Small  bcMlTeM  of  water  . 

4,liK) 

.515 

23,575 

21,090 

515 

27,765 

28,280 

Total  aKrieultural  land  without  water.  . . . 

671 .550 

44,025 

2.378.045 

2,422,070 

44.025 

3.049.595 

3,093.620 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water  . . 

35,300 

\m 

313.900 

311.800 

900 

349,200 

3.50,100 

Small  bcxlies  of  water  ..  . ..  ..  . . 

210 

5 

885 

81H) 

5 

1,095 

1,100 

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water 

35,0iH) 

895 

313,015 

31.3,910 

895 

.348,105 

349.000 

Total  land  area  with  water...  . , 

711,040 

45,440 

2,715.520 

2.760.960 

45,440 

3, 426,. 560 

.3,472,000 

Small  bmlies  of  water.  - 

4,400 

520 

24,460 

21.980 

520 

28,860 

29,. 380 

Total  land  area  without  water 

706.640 

44,920 

2,691.060 

2.735.980 

44,920 

3.397.700 

3,442,620 

Summary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured . 

46,500 

7., 300 

210,200 

217, .500 

7,300 

2.56,700 

264.000 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured..  . . . 

37,240 

8,150 

494,610 

.502,760 

8,1.50 

531,850 

.540,000 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland 

1,110 

110 

6,180 

6.21K) 

no 

7,290 

7. 400 

Nonfarin  woodland . . . 

5.50.560 

12,200 

1,338,740 

1,3.50,940 

12,200 

1,889,300 

1.901.500 

Total  woodland 

635,410 

27,760 

2,049,730 

2.077.490 

27,760 

2.085.140 

2,712.900 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms - - 

800 

470 

17,430 

17,900 

470 

18,230 

18,700 

Water  on  nonanricult  o d farms  — 

10 

5 

165 

170 

5 

175 

180 

Water  on  nonfarm  w»-\ailand 

3.380 

40 

5,980 

6,020 

40 

9.3tU) 

9.400 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land.  ..  .... 

210 

5 

88.5 

8iK) 

5 

1 .095 

1,100 

Total  small  bodies  of  water.  . - 

4,400 

520 

24,460 

24,980 

520 

28.860 

29.380 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on 

farms. 

18 

90 

71 

72 

90 

63 

* 64 
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TABLE  3.9t 


Item 


Major  Ums  of  Land  in  tha  Satilla-Sf.  Maryt  Basins — 2000 
(acros) 


Flerida 


Lower 

Ceeetel 

nelR 


Georgle 


Uf»er  Lower  Total 

Coootai  Coootal 

Plelii  Plain 


Total  Total  Total 

Upper  Lower  Baala  4 

Coaatal  Coaatal 

nain  Plain 


V 


Onfarm  land 


Cro|;dand 


Cotton - 

,, 

900 

9,800 

10,700 

900 

9,800 

10,700 

Cottonseed 

Tobacco 

880 

35.366 

36.080 

880 

35.720 

30,606 

Peanuts  (picked  and  threshed) 

150 

4,200 

9.7.50 

13,950 

4,200 

9,900 

14,100 

Soybeans  

200 

3,800 

4.000 

200 

3,800 

4.000 

Corn 

2,000 

4,600 

101,600 

106,200 

4,600 

103,600 

108.200 

Sweet  potatoes 

200 

200 

1,700 

1,900 

200 

1 ,900 

2,100 

Small  grain 

200 

200 

2,600 

2,800 

200 

2,800 

3,000 

All  hay 

1,500 

400 

10,800 

11,200 

400 

12,300 

12,700 

Fruits  and  nuts 

450 

300 

4.550 

4,850 

300 

5,000 

5,300 

Commercial  truck  ..  . 

700 

300 

4.000 

4.300 

300 

4,700 

5,000 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

280 

320 

5.600 

5,920 

320 

5,880 

6.200 

Subtotal  harvested  cropland 

0,000 

12,500 

189,400 

201.000 

12,500 

195,400 

207.000 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

300 

600 

9.700 

10.300 

600 

10.000 

10.600 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured  

35,600 

5,200 

167,200 

172:400 

5.200 

202,800 

208,000 

Woodland  pastured 

39,400 

5,800 

184,800 

190.600 

5,800 

224.200 

230.000 

Other  pasture . 

6,100 

900 

28,000 

28,900 

900 

34.100 

35,000 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

81,100 

11,900 

380.000 

301.000 

11,900 

461.100 

473.000 

Woodland  not  postured 

24,900 

3,800 

342.300 

346.100 

3,800 

367,200 

371,000 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc..... 

600 

400 

7.400 

7,800 

400 

8.000 

8,400 

Other  onfarm  land 

1,260 

130 

5.310 

5.440 

130 

6.. 570 

6,700 

Small  bodies  of  water 

840 

670 

23,300 

24.060 

670 

24.230 

24,900 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

2,700 

1,200 

36, 100 

37.300 

1,200 

38,800 

40,000 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water. . 

1,860 

530 

12,710 

13,240 

530 

14,570 

15,100 

Total  farmland  with  small  bodies  of 

water 

- 115.000 

30,000 

9, 57,. 500 

987,500 

30.000 

1,072,500 

1,102. .500 

Total  farmland  without  small  bodies 

of  water 

. 114.100 

29,330 

934.110 

963,440 

29.330 

1.04S.270 

1,077,600 

Off-farm  agricultural  land 

Cropland 

Corn 

100 

50 

550 

600 

60 

650 

700 

H»y - 

50 

150 

150 

200 

200 

Other 

30 

10 

60 

70 

10 

90 

100 

Pasture.... . 

300 

100 

2.240 

2.340 

100 

2,600 

2,700 

Woodland  . 

960 

130 

6,010 

6.140 

130 

6.970 

7.100 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc. 

80 

20 

500 

520 

20 

580 

600 

Other  ofT-fariii  land 

205 

30 

1.155 

1.185 

30 

1,360 

1,390 

Small  bodies  of  water  — 

15 

10 

185 

195 

10 

200 

210 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

300 

60 

1,840 

1.000 

60 

2,140 

2.200 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water... 

285 

50 

1.655 

1.785 

50 

1,940 

1,990 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water  

1,800 

350 

10,850 

11.200 

350 

12,6.50 

13,000 

Total  off-farm  land  without  w ater 

1,785 

340 

10,665 

11.005 

340 

12,450 

12,790 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water . 

553,640 

14,040 

1,384,020 

1,398.060 

14.040 

1,937,660 

1,951,700 

Small  bodies  of  water 

3,395 

50 

6,155 

6,20.5 

50 

9.. 5.50 

9,600 

Nonfarm  woodland  without  water 

550,245 

13,990 

1.377,865 

1.391,855 

13.990 

1.928.110 

1.942,100 

Total  agrirultural  land  with  water  

670,440 

44,390 

2.352.370 

2,396,760 

44.390 

3,022,810 

3,067.200 

Small  bodies  of  water 

4,250 

730 

29.730 

30,460 

730 

33.980 

34,710 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water 

666,190 

43,660 

2.322.640 

2.366.300 

43,660 

2,988,830 

3,032.490 

Social,  aernce,  other  land  with  water 

40,600 

1,050 

363.150 

364,200 

1,0.50 

403,750 

404.800 

Small  bodies  of  water ... 

220 

10 

1,170 

1,180 

10 

1,390 

1,400 

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water 

40,380 

1,040 

361,980 

363,020 

1,040 

402.360 

403,400 

Total  land  area  with  water 

711,040 

45,440 

2.715.520 

2,760.960 

45,440 

3, 426,. 560 

3.472.000 

Small  bodies  of  water 

4,470 

740 

30,900 

31,640 

740 

35,370 

36,110 

Total  land  area  without  water 

706.570 

44,700 

2,684,620 

2.729.320 

44,700 

3,391,190 

3,435.890 

Sumniary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured  

39,400 

5,800 

184,800 

190,600 

5,800 

224,200 

230,000 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

24,900 

3,800 

342,300 

346,100 

3.800 

367,200 

371,000 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland 

960 

130 

6,010 

6,140 

lao 

6,970 

7,100 

Nonfarm  woodland - 

550,245 

13,990 

1,377,865 

1.391,85.5 

13,990 

1,928,110 

1,042.100 

Total  woodland 

615,505 

23,720 

1,910,975 

1,934,695 

23.720 

2,526,480 

2,550.200 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms 

840 

670 

23,390 

670 

24,230 

24,000 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms 

15 

10 

185 

195 

10 

200 

210 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 

3,39.5 

50 

6,1.55 

<,205 

.50 

0,550 

9,600 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land 

220 

10 

1,170 

1,180 

10 

1,390 

1,400 

Total  small  bodies  of  water 

4,470 

740 

30,900 

31.640 

740 

35,370 

36,110 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on 

farms .. 

19 

91 

76 

76 

91 

69 

60 
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TABLE  3.99 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Suwannee  Basin — 1959 
(acres) 


IIWI 

PIsrMa 

GasrgU 

Total 

Total 

Total 

VffM 

Caastal 

PWn 

llli 

Total  tJfpsr 

Coastal 
Plain 

Lawsr 

Caastal 

Plain 

Total 

Upper 

Coaotal 

Plain 

Coaotal 

Pldn 

BasiH  • 

Onfftnn  Uad 
Cropland 
Cotton. 

CottoDMed 

Tobacco 

PcanuU  (picked  and  threahed) 

Soybean* 

Com 

Sweet  potatoea 

Small  crain 

AU  hay 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Commercial  truck 

Miscelianeous  and  other . 

Subtotal  harvcated  cropland  . . 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 

Wo^and  pastured. 

Otkw  pasture... 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

Woodland  not  pastured 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

Other  onfarm  land 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with 

water 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without 

water 

Total  farmland  with  small 

bodies  of  water 

Total  farmland  without  small 

bodies  of  water 

Off-farm  a<rieultural  land 
Cropland 

Com 

Hay 

Other 

Pasture 

Woodland 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

Other  off-farm  land. ...  

Small  bodies  of  water  . 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with 

water 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water 
Total  off-farm  land  without  water 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Nonfarm  woodland  without  water 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water 

Small  bodies  of  water 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water. . . 

Small  bodies  of  water  

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water... 

Total  land  area  with  water 

Small  bodiM  of  water 

Total  land  area  without  water 

Summary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland.. 

Nonfarm  woodland  

Total  woodland  ...  .... 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms  (Census)  

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms. 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland  . . 
Water  on  social,  service,  other  land  . 

Total  small  b^ies  of  water.  . . 
Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water 
on  Census  farms 


3,140 

920 

3,060 

7,«M 

3.1% 

10,750 

3,650 

1,100 

3.750 

300 

110 

400 

133.660 

52,760 

185.430 

300 

250 

550 

3,600 

1,100 

3.900 

3,440 

2,730 

6,170 

4,160 

3,760 

7,920 

13,130 

6,830 

18,960 

37.310 

16.610 

53,920 

205,600 

89,300 

294,800 

106,400 

56,000 

164,400 

81,000 

43,400 

125,300 

215,500 

225,700 

441.200 

68,300 

48,700 

137.000 

385,700 

317,800 

703,500 

165,000 

82,300 

246,200 

4.600 

3,000 

7,800 

27,070 

34,460 

62,430 

5.830 

3,540 

0,370 

38,600 

41,000 

70,600 

32,770 

37,460 

70,230 

004.100 

586,400 

1.400.500 

898.270 

582,860 

1,481,130 

300 

100 

300 

30 

20 

80 

20 

100 

1.200 

600 

1,800 

4.600 

2,380 

6.780 

300 

150 

450 

1,650 

830 

2,480 

50 

20 

70 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

1.050 

980 

3.930 

8,000 

4,000 

13,000 

7.950 

3,980 

11,930 

873,580 

798,800 

1,673,380 

5,540 

4.710 

10,350 

868.040 

794.090 

1,663.130 

1,785.680 

1,389.200 

3,174,880 

11,420 

8,270 

19,690 

1.774.260 

1.380,930 

3,155.190 

36,400 

63,600 

100,000 

240 

380 

630 

36,160 

63,230 

99,360 

1.822,080 

1,453,800 

3,374,880 

11,660 

8.650 

30,310 

.810,420 

1,444,150 

3,354,570 

215.500 

335,700 

441,300 

165,900 

83.300 

348,200 

4,500 

3,380 

6,780 

868.040 

794.090 

1.662,130 

1,253,940 

1,104,370 

2,358.310 

5,830 

3,640 

9,370 

50 

30 

70 

5,540 

4,710 

10,250 

240 

380 

620 

11.660 

8.650 

20,310 

SO 

41 

46 

58.780 

3,860 

80.640 

17,840 

5,710 

23,550 

72,930 

1.930 

74,850 

7,620 

1.080 

8,700 

288,530 

59.150 

347,680 

2,470 

480 

2.950 

12.800 

1,300 

14,100 

15.830 

2,200 

18.030 

12,090 

1.990 

14,080 

16,880 

560 

17,440 

19,540 

3,040 

22.580 

523.300 

81,300 

604,600 

59,100 

13,400 

72,500 

71.800 

14,200 

86,000 

261,900 

101.600 

363,500 

52,500 

12,500 

65.000 

386,200 

128,300 

514,500 

481,400 

211,800 

693,000 

11,700 

3,000 

14,700 

19,900 

9,200 

29,100 

14,100 

3.1W 

17.200 

45,700 

15,300 

61,000 

31,600 

12,200 

43,800 

1,495.700 

449,900 

1.945,600 

1.481,600 

446,800 

1.928.400 

400 

200 

600 

60 

20 

80 

150 

50 

200 

1,800 

600 

3,400 

3.490 

1.130 

4,620 

450 

150 

600 

3,450 

800 

3.250 

200 

SO 

250 

3.100 

1.000 

4,100 

3.900 

950 

3,850 

9,000 

3,000 

12,000 

8,800 

2,9.’>0 

11,750 

416,380 

1,205,700 

1,622,080 

1,540 

4,040 

5,580 

414.840 

1.201,660 

1,616,500 

1,931.080 

1,658,600 

3.679.680 

15,840 

7,190 

23,030 

1,905,340 

1,651,410 

3.556.650 

48.200 

91,800 

140.000 

340 

1,140 

1,380 

47,960 

90.660 

138,620 

1.969.380 

1.750,400 

3,719,680 

16,080 

8.330 

24,410 

1.953,300 

1.742,070 

3,695,270 

361,900 

101,600 

363,500 

481,400 

211,600 

693,000 

3,490 

1,130 

4.620 

414,840 

1,201,660 

1,616.500 

1,161.630 

1,515,990 

2,677,620 

14,100 

3,100 

17,200 

200 

50 

2.M) 

1,540 

4.040 

5,580 

240 

1,140 

1,380 

16,080 

8,330 

24,410 

88 

37 

70 

58,920 

4,780 

63,700 

25,4% 

8.8% 

34,300 

75.570 

3,030 

78,600 

7.910 

1,190 

9,100 

421,190 

111,910 

533.100 

2.770 

730 

3,500 

15,600 

2,400 

18.000 

19,270 

4,030 

34.200 

16,250 

5,750 

22,000 

29,010 

7.390 

36,400 

56.850 

19.650 

76,500 

728,800 

170,600 

800.400 

167,500 

69,400 

236,000 

153,700 

57,600 

211.300 

477.400 

327,300 

804.700 

140,800 

61,200 

202,000 

771,900 

446,100 

1,218.000 

647.300 

293,900 

041,200 

16,500 

6,000 

22,500 

47.870 

43,660 

91,530 

19,930 

6.640 

26,570 

84,300 

56.300 

140.600 

64,370 

49,660 

114, ato 

2,399,800 

1,036,300 

3,436,100 

2,379,870 

1,029,660 

3.400,530 

600 

300 

000 

80 

20 

100 

330 

70 

300 

3,000 

1.300 

4.200 

7.000 

3.410 

11.400 

750 

300 

i.av) 

4.100 

1,630 

5,730 

250 

70 

320 

5,100 

2.000 

7,100 

4.850 

1.930 

6,780 

17,000 

7,000 

24.000 

16,750 

6,930 

23,680 

1.289,960 

3.004,500 

3.304,460 

7,080 

8.750 

15,830 

1,282,880 

1.905.750 

3.278,630 

3,706,760 

3,047.800 

6,754,560 

27,260 

15,460 

42,730 

3,679,500 

3,032,340 

6.711.840 

84,600 

155, 400* 

340.000 

480 

1,520 

3,000 

84,120 

153,880 

238,000 

3.701,360 

3.203.200 

6.904,560 

27.740 

16.980 

44,720 

3,763,620 

3,186.220 

6.049.840 

477,400 

327.300 

804.700 

647,300 

293.900 

041,300 

7,990 

3,410 

11,400 

1,282,880 

1.995.750 

3.378.630 

2,415,570 

2,620,360 

5.035,930 

19,930 

5,640 

36.570 

250 

70 

330 

7,080 

8,750 

15.830 

480 

1,520 

3,000 

27,740 

10,080 

44,730 

72 

39 

60 
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TABLE  3.100 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Suwannee  Basin — 1975 
(acres) 


hem 

Florida 

Ceorfla 

Total 

TeUl 

Lower 

('MMtal 

Plain 

Total 
Basin  8 

I'ner 

C’oastal 

Plain 

Lower 

Cftaslal 

Plain 

Tnial 

I'ffrr 

('oastal 

Plain 

Lnwer 

(’oastal 

Plain 

Total 

CoasUl 

Plain 

Onfarm  land 
('roptand 

Cotton.  ...  - . . 

Cotton«»o<Hl  

2.200 

1,000 

3,200 

74.800 

5,200 

80,000 

77,000 

6,200 

83,200 

Tobaoro ...... 

iri.ooo 

6.200 

21,200 

3.5.  UN) 

11,200 

46.300 

.50.100 

17,400 

67.500 

Poanutt*  (picked  and  thrrnhcd) 

3,800 

1,600 

5,400 

99,800 

2.. 500 

102.3(H) 

ia3.600 

4.100 

107,700 

Soybeans  

200 

100 

300 

1.8(X) 

.500 

2.300 

2,000 

600 

2,600 

Corn ..  

73,000 

20.000 

102,000 

160,000 

32,700 

192.700 

233.000 

61.700 

294.700 

Sweet  potatoes  . . . .. 

•too 

300 

700 

3,200 

600 

3.800 

3,600 

900 

4.500 

Snmll  drain.  ...  ..  ... 

3.100 

1,200 

4,300 

13.100 

1 .400 

14.. 500 

16,200 

2,600 

18.800 

All  buy  

/i.400 

4.100 

9 , ,500 

20.. 300 

3,000 

23.300 

25,700 

7,100 

32.800 

Fruits  and  nuts . 

•1.100 

3,700 

7,800 

12.KN) 

I.IHX) 

14.000 

16,200 

5.600 

21,800 

Comniereial  truck  

30.  (NK) 

17,000 

47.000 

41.5(H) 

1.500 

43.000 

71.500 

18,500 

90.000 

Miscellaneous  and  ottier  .. 

4.000 

2,000 

6,000 

10,200 

1 .600 

11.800 

14.200 

3.600 

17.800 

Subtotal  harvestisl  eroplami  . . .. 

141 ,2(K) 

66,200 

207,400 

471,900 

62.  KM) 

534,000 

613.100 

128,300 

741.400 

Itlle.  fallow,  or  fadure.  . .... 

30.  (KW 

20.000 

.59,000 

20,800 

5.000 

25,800 

.59,800 

25,000 

81.800 

Pasture 

Cropland  paaturtni  . 

104,000 

73,000 

177.000 

170,000 

.37.000 

207, 0(H) 

274,000 

110,000 

384.000 

Woodland  pastureil 

100,0(K> 

138,000 

334.000 

320.000 

69.000 

.389.000 

.516,000 

207,000 

723,000 

Other  pasture. . . 

A 1,000 

36,000 

87.<NH) 

84,000 

18,000 

102.  (HH) 

1.3.5,000 

54,000 

189,000 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

3.<i  1.000 

247,  (NN> 

.598,  (KK) 

,574 .000 

124.000 

698.  (HXl 

925.000 

.371.000 

1.296.000 

Woodland  not  pasture«l 

277.600 

184,400 

462,000 

242.600 

206,400 

449,000 

.520,200 

390,800 

911,000 

Other  farndand 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc.  , 

4.800 

2,  INN) 

7.700 

1)  ,.5.50 

2,7.50 

14. .300 

16.3.50 

5,6.50 

22,000 

Other  onfarin  land 

20.170 

10,960 

31,130 

40,810 

9.. 390 

.50.200 

60,980 

20,3.50 

81.330 

Small  hollies  of  water 

6.230 

3,740 

9.970 

18,340 

4,360 

22,700 

24,570 

8,100 

32,670 

Subtotal  utlier  farmland  with 

water  ... 

31.200 

17,600 

48,800 

70,700 

16,. 500 

87.2(H) 

101 .900 

34,100 

136.000 

Subtotal  other  farndand  without 

water. . 

24.970 

13,860 

38,8.30 

.52,. 360 

12,140 

64.500 

77,330 

26.000 

103,330 

Total  farndand  with  small 

bodies  of  water. 

840.000 

.535.200 

1,37.5.200 

1,380,000 

414.000 

1,794.000 

2.220,000 

949,200 

3,169,200 

Total  farndand  without  small 

bodies  of  water 

833.770 

.531 .460 

1,365,230 

1,361.660 

409.640 

1.771.3(H) 

2.19.5,430 

941.100 

3. 136,. 530 

OfT'farni  aitriculturai  land 
(‘ropland 

300 

200 

.500 

4.50 

250 

700 

7.50 

450 

1.200 

Hay . . 

20 

20 

60 

20 

80 

80 

20 

100 

100 

.50 

150 

160 

90 

2.50 

260 

140 

400 

1.400 

700 

2,100 

2,100 

700 

2.8(H) 

3.. 500 

1 .400 

4,900 

WoiHlland..  . 

4,980 

2.500 

7,480 

4.280 

1.210 

5.. 520 

9,260 

3.740 

13,000 

Other  farndaml 

400 

170 

570 

5.50 

180 

7.30 

9.50 

3.50 

1.300 

l,2ri0 

660 

1.910 

1.790 

6.50 

2.440 

3.  MO 

1.310 

4,350 

Small  bodies  of  water  

50 

20 

70 

210 

70 

280 

260 

90 

350 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with 

water 

1 ,700 

8.50 

2,550 

2.. 5.50 

900 

3.4.50 

4.250 

1.750 

6,000 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

1.650 

830 

2.480 

2,340 

830 

3.170 

3.990 

1.660 

5,6.50 

8.500 

4. .300 

12,800 

9,600 

3.200 

12.800 

18,100 

7. .500 

25.600 

8.4.50 

4.280 

12.730 

9,. 390 

3.130 

12.. 520 

17.840 

7,410 

25,250 

930.380 

847,700 

1.778,080 

.524 ,680 

1.237.2(H) 

1,761.880 

1,4.55.060 

2.084.900 

3,539.960 

. 5.600 

4,680 

10.280 

3.270 

4.4.V) 

7,720 

8,870 

9,130 

18.000 

624. 7H0 

843.020 

1,767.800 

521,410 

1,2.32,7.50 

1,7.54.160 

1.446.190 

2.075,770 

3, .521. 960 

1 .778,880 

1 .387.200 

3,166.080 

1,9)4,280 

1.6.54.400 

3. .568. 680 

.3.693.160 

3.041,600 

6.734.760 

11.880 

8.440 

20,320 

21 .820 

8.880 

30.700 

33,700 

17.320 

51 .020 

1.767,000 

1,378.700 

3.14.5.760 

1,892,460 

1 .615.520 

3.537.980 

3,6.50,460 

3,024,280 

6.683.740 

43,2(K1 

65.6T/0 

108,800 

.55,000 

96.000 

1.51 .000 

98,200 

161,000 

259,800 

270 

4*0 

680 

370 

1.1-50 

1 ..520 

640 

1..560 

2,200 

42.930 

6.':  . 190 

108,120 

.54,630 

94,8.50 

149.480 

97.. 560 

160.040 

257.600 

1,822,080 

1. 452. 800 

3.274.880 

1,969,280 

1,7.50.400 

3.710.680 

3.791,360 

3.203.200 

6.994.560 

12.1.50 

8.850 

21,000 

22.190 

10.030 

.32.220 

34,340 

18,880 

53,220 

Total  land  area  without  water. 

1.809,930 

1 ,443.950 

3,2.53,880 

1,947.090 

1.740,370 

3.687.460 

3.7.57.020 

3,184,320 

6,941,340 

196.000 

138.000 

334,000 

320.000 

69,000 

389.000 

516,000 

207,000 

277,600 

184,400 

462.000 

242,600 

206,400 

419.000 

520,200 

.309,800 

911.000 

4.980 

2,. 500 

7,480 

4.280 

1 .240 

5.. 520 

9,260 

3.740 

13.000 

924,780 

843.020 

1.767.800 

.521.410 

1,232.750 

1. 7.54, 160 

1.446,190 

2.075,770 

3. .521, 960 

Total  wmalland . ...  ...  . . . 

1,403,360 

1.167,920 

2.. 571 ,280 

1.088,290 

1..50'.».390 

2.. 597. 680 

2.491,650 

2.677.310 

.5.168.960 

6.230 

3,740 

9.970 

18,340 

4,360 

22.700 

24.. 570 

8.100 

50 

20 

70 

210 

70 

280 

260 

90 

3.50 

5,600 

4.680 

10,280 

3,270 

4.4.50 

7.720 

8.870 

9,130 

18,000 

270 

410 

680 

370 

1.1.50 

1.520 

640 

1 ,560 

Total  small  bodies  of  water. 

12,1.50 

8,8.50 

21  .(MNl 

22,  IM) 

10,a30 

.32.220 

34,340 

18,880 

.53.220 

on  farms  . 

51 

42 

47 

83 

43 

70 

T2 
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TABLE  3.101 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Suwannee  Basin — 2000 
(acres) 


Item 

CMrtal 

Ptftin 


Onfarm  lamt 
Cropland 

Cotton. I. ,500 

CottoniirjHl  ... 

Tobacco..  22,800 

Peanuta  (picked  and  threahed) ,5,000 

Soybeans . . 200 

Corn. 82.. 500 

Sweet  potatoes.  . . . 500 

Small  itrain 4,000 

All  hay. 7.000 

Fruits  and  nuts  .5,100 

Commercial  truck-.  . . ...  34,000 

Miscellaneous  and  other.  . . . .5.300 

Subtotal  harvestetl  croplanil  )08,.500 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure . ,32.000 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured  181.000 

WiHMllatid  pastured.  . 183.000 

Other  pasture...  . . 40,000 

Subtotal  all  pasture  . 413, 0(X) 

WosMllaml  not  past uml  . ......  182,100 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc  ...  . 4,400 

Other  onfarm  land...  . . 17.3UO 

Small  luMlies  of  water.  . . . 6,810 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with 

water  ...  . . . 28,600 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without 

water  ..  21 ,790 

Total  farmland  with  small 

bcMlies  of  water 824,200 

Total  farmlan<l  without  small 

bodies  of  water  817.300 

Off-farm  agricultural  land 
Croidand 

Corn  - . . 400 

Hay 20 

Other....  130 

Pasture  . . 1,800 

Wo<Hlland - 5,750 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc.  480 

Other  ofT'fnrm  land  . 880 

Small  IxKlies  of  water  ....  80 

Subtotal  other  fariidand  with 

Hater  1,400 

,Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 1 ,340 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water  ti.,500 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water  (1.440 

Nonfarm  wocNiland  with  water  1(34,380 

Small  bodies  of  water  . 5,480 

Nunfariii  wtHslland  without  water  928, (KK) 

Total  affricultural  land  with  water  .1,768,080 

Small  bo«liei  of  water  . . 12.3.50 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water  . . ] ,7.5.5,730 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water  54.000 

Small  ImmIics  of  water  - 400 

Social.  a«>rvice,  other  land  without  water...  53,600 

Total  land  area  with  water 1.822,080 

Small  bfalies  of  water  . . 12,7.50 

Totalland  area  without  water  1,809.3,30 

ummary  of  wotMllund  without  water 

Farm  wotMlUnd  postured  . 183,000 

Farm  wotslland  not  pastured 182, 100 

Off-farm  agricultural  woiMlIand  . . . .5,7,50 

Nonfarm  w<KMlhin«l  928,900 

Total  woiNlland  . ■1,299,7.50 

Contrid  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms 6,810 

Water  on  nonagricuUural  farms. . ...  60 

Water  on  nonfarm  wtMxlland .5,480 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land  . ..  400 

Total  small  bodies  of  water 12,7.50 

percent  of  all  small  Ixslies  of  water 
on  farms 53 


Goorfin 

Lower 

Total 

Upper 

Lower 

Coastal 

r««iital 

Coastal 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

800 

2,300 

68,200 

4. .500 

9,400 

32,200 

.53,400 

17.100 

2,000 

7,000 

118.000 

3.000 

100 

300 

2.200 

600 

32,300 

114,800 

181,000 

37,000 

400 

900 

3,900 

700 

1 ,500 

.5.. 500 

16.200 

) .600 

.5,900 

13, ,500 

26,000 

4.000 

4.800 

9,700 

15,300 

2.401) 

19,000 

.53.000 

46,. KM) 

1 ,700 

2. .500 

7,800 

15.600 

2,300 

78.. 500 

247,000 

546.100 

74,900 

16.000 

48.000 

16,18)0 

4.000 

131,000 

312,000 

2.54  .000 

.58.000 

1.12,000 

315.000 

2.57,000 

.50.000 

.18,000 

85,000 

68,  (8N) 

16.000 

299,000 

712,000 

579,000 

133  .a)U 

112,700 

294. HOU 

151  .5(10 

178,700 

2,800 

7,200 

10,800 

2,400 

9,960 

27.3.50 

33 , 980 

6.300 

4.040 

10,850 

25.420 

.5,700 

16,800 

45,400 

70,200 

14.400 

12.760 

.14,. 5.50 

44,780 

8.700 

.52.1,000 

1,317,200 

1.363.700 

405.000 

518,960 

1.336,3.50 

1,338,280 

399.. 100 

300, 

700 

5,50 

3.50 

20 

60 

20 

60 

190 

200 

no 

900 

2,700 

2,700 

(88) 

2.840 

8.. 590 

4.990 

1..520 

230 

690 

680 

230 

4.50 

1,3.10 

1,300 

.160 

20 

80 

220 

no 

700 

2,100 

2,200 

700 

880 

2.020 

1,980 

.590 

4,800 

14.300 

10.700 

3.000 

4,780 

14.220 

10.480 

3.4(8) 

856 , 100 

1.7(8).  480 

526.880 

1,237,800 

4,490 

9.970 

3,188) 

4.. 5 10 

851.610 

1.780,510 

522.8(H) 

1,23.1.260 

,,183.(8)0 

3,151 .980 

1 .901 .280 

1,646.400 

8..V>0 

20.900 

29.6.10 

10,3.50 

,37.5,3.-rf) 

3,131,080 

1 .871 ,6.50 

1 .636.a50 

68,900 

122.900 

68,000 

104,000 

610 

1.010 

.560 

1 ..130 

68.290 

121.8(8) 

67,440 

102.670 

,452,800 

3,274,880 

1,969,280 

1 ,750,400 

9,160 

21 .910 

30,190 

11,680 

,443,840 

3,2.52.970 

1 .939,018) 

1,738,720 

132,000 

315,000 

2.57,000 

59,000 

112,700 

294,800 

151. ,500 

178,700 

2,840 

8.. 590 

4.990 

1 ..520 

851 .610 

1.780.510 

.522.8(8) 

1 .233,260 

,099,1.50 

2,398,900 

936.380 

1,472,480 

4,040 

10,850 

25.420 

5.700 

20 

80 

220 

no 

4,490 

9.970 

3.9(8) 

4.. 540 

810 

1,010 

560 

1,330 

9,160 

21.910 

30.118) 

11.680 

44 

.50 

84 

49 

Total 

Total 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

Cwastal 

Plain 

Total 
Basin  S 

72,700 

69.700 

5,300 

75.000 

70,. 500 

76.200 

26.. 500 

102,700 

121,000 

123.000 

5,000 

128,000 

2,800 

2.400 

700 

3,100 

218.000 

263,. 500 

69.300 

332.800 

4.600 

4,400 

1,100 

5,. 500 

17,800 

20,200 

3.100 

23.300 

30.000 

33.600 

9.900 

43,500 

17,700 

20.400 

7,000 

27,400 

48.000 

80.300 

20.700 

101,000 

17.18X) 

20.900 

4,800 

25.700 

621.000 

714.600 

153,400 

868.000 

20,18)0 

48,900 

20,000 

68,900 

312,000 

43.5.000 

189,000 

624,000 

316.000 

440,000 

191,000 

631,000 

84,000 

117.000 

.52,000 

169.000 

712,000 

992,000 

4.12,000 

1 ,424.000 

330.200 

.133.600 

291.400 

625,000 

1.1,200 

15,200 

5.200 

20,400 

40.280 

.51.370 

16,260 

67,630 

31,120 

32,2.10 

9.740 

41.970 

84,600 

98,800 

31.200 

130,000 

53,480 

66,570 

21,460 

88,030 

1,768.700 

2,187,900 

928,000 

3,115,900 

1.737,580 

2.155,670 

918,260 

3.073,930 

900 

9.50 

650 

1,600 

80 

80 

20 

100 

310 

330 

170 

500 

3.6a) 

4. .500 

1.800 

6.300 

6.510 

10.740 

4,360 

15  too 

910 

1.140 

460 

1.600 

1.660 

2,180 

810 

2.990 

.130 

280 

130 

410 

2,900 

3.600 

1,400 

5.000 

2,570 

3.320 

1.270 

4..5(H) 

14,3a) 

20.200 

8,400 

28.600 

13,970 

19.920 

8.270 

28.190 

1 .764.680 

1.461.260 

2.a(3,(H)0 

3 . 55.5 . 1 60 

8.V10 

9.470 

9.030 

18. .500 

1.756.1.50 

1.451,7(8) 

2.084.870 

3.. 536, 660 

3.547.680 

3. 669. .160 

3.&10.300 

6.699.660 

.19.980 

41,980 

18,900 

60.880 

3,507.700 

3.627.380 

3.011.400 

6.638.780 

172.0)0 

122,000 

172,900 

294.900 

1 .890 

960 

1,940 

2,900 

170.110 

121,040 

170,960 

292.000 

3,719,680 

3,791,360 

3.203.200 

6,994.560 

41.870 

42.940 

20.840 

63,780 

3,677.810 

3,748,420 

3,182.360 

6,930.780 

316,00) 

440,000 

191.000 

631,000 

330,200 

3.13.600 

291,400 

625.000 

6,510 

10.740 

4.360 

15,100 

i ,7.56.150 

1,451.790 

2.084.870 

3.536.660 

2.408.86(/ 

2,230.130 

2.571.830 

4,807,760 

31,120 

32.230 

9.740 

41,970 

330 

280 

130 

410 

8.. 5.10 

9,470 

9.030 

18. .500 

1 ,890 

960 

1.940 

2,900 

41,870 

42.940 

20,840 

63,780 

74 

75 

47 

66 

3-115 


TABLE  3.102 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Ochlociconee  Basin — 1959 
(acras) 


Ilem 

narida 

Georgia 

Total 

Tetel 

Total 

— ' 

Upper 

Lower 

Baaln  < 

UM«r 

Lower 

Total 

U»>er 

CoaoUl 

Coastal 

Caaatal 

Caaatat 

CoaaCal 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

Plain 

Onfarm  Und 


Cropland 


Cotton 

1,160 

680 

1,840 

20,760 

21,020 

680 

22,600 

Cottonseed... 

Tobacco 

3.6M 

l.OM 

4.740 

5.0M 

9,640 

1,060 

10,766 

Peanuts  (picked  and  threshed) 

1,430 

600 

2,030 

25,170 

26,600 

600 

27,200 

Soybeans 

300 

130 

430 

2,570 

2,870 

130 

3.000 

Corn 

50.340 

22.320 

72,660 

157,140 

207,480 

22,320 

229,800 

Sweet  potatoes 

220 

80 

300 

800 

1,020 

80 

1.100 

Small  grain 

1,230 

650 

1,880 

4.620 

5,850 

650 

6,500 

All  hay 

8,370 

1,570 

0,040 

8,460 

16.830 

1,570 

18.400 

Fruits  and  nuts... 

11,590 

3,860 

15,4.50 

10,850 

22,440 

3,860 

26,300 

Commercial  truck 

2,180 

1.290 

3,470 

10,030 

13,110 

1,290 

14,400 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

7,200 

4,260 

11,460 

3.240 

10,440 

4,260 

14,700 

Subtotal  harvested  cropland 

87,700 

36,500 

124.200 

2.50,. 500 

338,200 

36.500 

374,700 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

34,200 

24,900 

50,100 

34.200 

68,400 

24,000 

03.300 

Pasture 

Crofdand  pastured 

30,000 

16,100 

46,100 

34,000 

64,000 

16,100 

80.100 

Wo^land  pasturetl 

158.600 

349,. 500 

.508.100 

123.200 

281,800 

340,500 

631,300 

Other  pasture 

47.200 

34,100 

81.300 

28,100 

7,'i,300 

34,100 

109.400 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

235.800 

399,700 

635,500 

185.300 

421,100 

300,700 

820,800 

Woodland  not  pastured 

178,600 

61,300 

230,000 

267,200 

445,800 

61.300 

507.100 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

2,450 

1,500 

3,0.50 

5.4.50 

7,900 

1,500 

0,400 

Other  onfarm  land 

16.450 

14,310 

30,760 

7,780 

24,230 

14,310 

38,540 

Small  bodies  of  water 

3,800 

4.590 

8,300 

6.070 

9,870 

4,500 

14.460 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

22.700 

20,400 

43,100 

10.300 

42,000 

20,400 

62,400 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water.. 

18,900 

IS, 810 

34.710 

13.230 

32.130 

15,810 

47,940 

Total  farmland  with  small  bodies  of 

water 

559,000 

.542,800 

1,101,800 

7,S6,S00 

1.315.500 

542,800 

1,858.300 

Total  farmland  without  small  bodies 

of  water 

655.200 

538,210 

1,093,410 

7.W.430 

1,305.630 

538.210 

1,843.840 

Off-farm  agricultural  land 

Cropland 

Corn 

400 

150 

.550 

250 

650 

ISO 

800 

Hay 

30 

30 

20 

50 

50 

Other 

1.50 

.50 

200 

100 

250 

50 

300 

Pasture 

1,800 

600 

2,400 

1,200 

3,000 

600 

3,600 

Woodland 

5,470 

2,150 

7,620 

1,530 

7,000 

2,150 

0,150 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc. 

450 

150 

600 

300 

750 

1.50 

900 

Other  off-farm  land 

2.6.50 

810 

3,460 

1,540 

4.190 

810 

5.000 

Small  bodies  of  water 

50 

90 

140 

60 

110 

90 

200 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

3.150 

1.050 

4,200 

1,900 

5.050 

1,0.50 

6,100 

Subtotal  other  farndand  without  water.. 

3.100 

960 

4,060 

1,840 

4.940 

960 

5.000 

Total  off-farm  Und  with  water 

11,000 

4,000 

15,000 

5,000 

16,000 

4.000 

20.000 

Total  off-farm  land  without  w ater 

10,950 

3,910 

14.860 

4,940 

15,890 

3,910 

10,800 

fionfarm  woodland  with  water 

689.920 

1,103,880 

1,703.800 

124.820 

814,740 

1,103,1  1 

1,918,620 

Small  bodies  of  water 

2.960 

6.500 

9,460 

380 

3,340 

6..'  Ai 

9,840 

Nonfarm  woodland  without  water 

686.960 

1.097,380 

1,784.340 

124,440 

811,400 

1.097.1  ) 

1.908.780 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water 

1,259,920 

1,650,680 

2,010.600 

886,320 

2,146,240 

1,6.50.680 

3.796.920 

Small  bodies  of  water 

6,810 

11,180 

17,990 

6.. 510 

13,320 

11.180 

24,500 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water 

1,253.110 

1,639,500 

2.892.610 

879,810 

2.132.920 

1,639. .500 

3,772,420 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water ... 

38,000 

85,000 

123.000 

.50,000 

88,000 

85.000 

173,000 

Small  bodies  of  water  

170 

910 

1,080 

160 

330 

010 

1,240 

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water 

37,830 

84,090 

121,020 

40,840 

87,670 

84.090 

171,760 

Total  land  area  with  water.. 

1,297,920 

1,735,680 

3.033,600 

036.320 

2,234,240 

1,735.680 

3,069.920 

Small  bodies  of  water 

6,980 

12,090 

19,070 

6,670 

13,6.50 

12,090 

25,740 

Total  land  area  without  water 

1,290.940 

1,723.590 

3. 014, .530 

020,650 

2. 220,. 590 

1,723,590 

3,944,180 

Summary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured 

158,600 

349,. 500 

.508,100 

123,200 

281,800 

349,500 

631,300 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

178,600 

61,300 

239.000 

267,200 

M5.800 

61,300 

.507.100 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland 

8,470 

2,150 

7,620 

1 ,.5.3(- 

7,000 

2,150 

0,150 

Nonfarm  woodland 

686.960 

1,097,380 

1,784.340 

124,440 

811,400 

1,097.380 

1.908,780 

Total  woodland.... 

1.029.630 

1,. 510, 330 

2, .539, 960 

516.370 

1,546,000 

1.510.330 

3,a56.330 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms  (Census) 

3,800 

4,590 

8,300 

6.070 

9,870 

4,500 

14.460 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms 

50 

90 

140 

60 

110 

00 

200 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 

2,960 

6, .500 

0,460 

380 

3,340 

6,500 

0.840 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land 

170 

910 

1,080 

160 

330 

OlO 

1,240 

Total  small  b^iea  of  water 

6.980 

12,090 

10,070 

6.670 

13,650 

12,000 

25.740 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on 

Census  farms 

54 

38 

44 

01 

72 

38 

56 

TABLE  3.103 


Major  Uses  of  Lend  in  fhe  Ochlockonee  Basin — 1975 
(acres) 


Item 

Flarida 

Georgia 

Total 

Upper 

Total 

Lower 

Total 
Basin  6 

I'pper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 

Upper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Coastal 

Plain 

C!oastal 

Plain 

Onfarm  Innil 
Cropland 

Cotton 

600 

400 

l.OU) 

30,200 

.30,800 

400 

31.200 

Cotton»ml 

Tobacco  

5,r*oo 

1,800 

7.300 

10,200 

1.5.7(H) 

1.8(H) 

17, .100 

Peanuts  (pickinl  and  tbrcshiMl)  

t.r>oo 

6.50 

2,1.50 

35,150 

,36,6.50 

6.50 

37,300 

Soybeans - 

300 

1.50 

4.50 

4.50 

7.50 

1.50 

IHK) 

Corn  

34,000 

16,000 

.50,000 

101,600 

138,000 

10.0(H) 

151,600 

Sweet  |)otatoe8 

300 

100 

400 

1.000 

1,300 

100 

1,400 

Sniall  grain  . 

1 ,300 

700 

2.000 

4,800 

6.100 

700 

6,800 

All  hay  . 

11,700 

2, .300 

11,000 

11,000 

22,700 

2.. 300 

2.5,000 

Fruits  and  nuts...  

11,500 

3,800 

15.. 300 

10,800 

22,. 300 

3.800 

26,100 

Conunercial  truck  .................. 

4,500 

2,700 

7,200 

21.8(H) 

26., 300 

2,700 

29,000 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

3,000 

2,<KN) 

.5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

2.(HH) 

7,000 

Subtotal  harveattnl  cropland . 

74,200 

30,600 

104.800 

232,000 

.306,200 

.30.6(H) 

3.36,800 

Idle,  fallow,  nr  fuiliire . . 

8,000 

3.400 

11,400 

21,. 500 

32..5(H) 

3,400 

35.  (KK) 

Pasture 

f’ropland  pasturwl 

68,000 

34,000 

102,000 

(H).000 

1.58,000 

34.000 

102.000 

Woodland  pastureil 

200,000 

100,000 

.300,000 

267.  (HH) 

467,000 

100.000 

.567,000 

Other  pasture. 

36.000 

18.000 

51.000 

48, (HH) 

84,0(Ki 

18,000 

102,000 

Subtotal  all  pasture  . 

304.000 

1.52,(N)0 

456. (KN) 

40.5, 0(X} 

708. 0(K) 

!.52.(HH) 

861 .000 

WorHlland  not  pastured  

141,300 

2<m,4(N) 

437.7(H) 

,53.. 300 

184.6(H) 

2!)6.400 

491.000 

( Ither  farmland 

Furiusteads,  roads,  etc.  

2,160 

1 ,620 

3,780 

5.220 

7.380 

1,020 

9,000 

Other  onfarm  land 

16,240 

13.080 

.30.220 

6,420 

22.660 

13.980 

36,640 

Small  bodies  <if  water  

4,100 

4,700 

8.8(H) 

7.. 560 

11,660 

4,700 

16.300 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

22.. 500 

20,.3(N) 

42,S(K) 

1!),2(H) 

41,700 

20,300 

62.000 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water.  . 

18,  IfJO 

15,tUN) 

34,000 

11,610 

30.010 

1.5,600 

45.040 

Total  farmland  with  small  bodies  of 

water  

5.50,000 

.502.700 

1 ,a52.700 

731,000 

1.281.000 

.502.700 

1.786,700 

Total  farmland  without  small  bixlies 

of  water ..  ......  . .... 

54.5,000 

408.000 

1,(M3.1KH) 

726,440 

1 .272.340 

498.000 

1,770.340 

OfT'farm  agricultural  land 
Croplanil 

(’orn  

.5.50 

210 

760 

340 

880 

210 

1,100 

Ilay - - . 

60 

GO 

40 

100 

100 

Other  ..  ...  

200 

70 

270 

1.30 

330 

70 

400 

Pasture - . ....  . . 

3,1(K1 

700 

2,800 

1 .400 

.3.. 500 

700 

4,200 

Wo(Mlland  .... 

6,410 

2.170 

8.610 

1.71K) 

8,230 

2,170 

10,400 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

.500 

170 

670 

.3.30 

8.30 

170 

1 .000 

Other  ofT-farm  land  

2.0*.M) 

.500 

2,680 

1 .IIKJ 

3.280 

590 

3,870 

Small  IxKiies  of  water  

60 

00 

1.50 

80 

140 

1H) 

2.30 

Subti  tal  other  farmlaml  with  water 

2,6.50 

8.50 

3,. 500 

1 ,(K)0 

4.2.50 

850 

5.100 

.Subtotal  other  farmlan«l  without  water. . 

2..V.I0 

760 

3.3.50 

1 ..520 

4,110 

760 

4,870 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water  . . 

13  (MN) 

4,000 

16,(HH) 

.5.. 300 

17,300 

4.000 

21,300 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water 

11,010 

3,010 

15,8.50 

5 . 220 

17,160 

3,910 

21,070 

?4onfarm  wo<Kllaml  with  water . . ... 

001 .020 

1,1.36,580 

1 .828,. 5(H) 

111,020 

8.32.840 

1.1 36,. 580 

1 .969.. 520 

Small  bo<iieH  of  water. . 

3,320 

7 . 2(N) 

10. .520 

680 

4,(HH) 

7,200 

11,200 

Vonfarm  womlland  with<»ut  water  . . 

688.  (UN) 

1,120.380 

1.8I7.K80 

110.310 

828,810 

1,129.380 

1.0.58.320 

Total  ngriculturul  land  with  water  ... 

1,2.53,020 

1 ,013,280 

2, 807. 200 

880.320 

2,131,210 

1.643.280 

3.777.520 

Small  iMNiies  of  water . . 

7.480 

ll.OtN) 

U‘,470 

8.320 

15,800 

11,990 

27.7(H) 

Total  agrieultural  lami  without  water. 

1,246,440 

1,631,200 

2,877,730 

872.000 

2.118,410 

1,631. 2(H) 

3.749.730 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water.  ... 

41,000 

02. 100 

136,400 

56,(H)0 

100.000 

92,400 

192,400 

Small  biKlies  of  water 

220 

040 

1,160 

240 

460 

940 

1,400 

,Social,  s«‘rviee,  other  land  without  water... 

43,780 

01,460 

135,210 

.55,760 

89,510 

91,460 

191,000 

Total  land  area  with  water . . . . 

1 .207,020 

1 ,73.5.680 

3.a33.600 

636,320 

2,231.210 

1,735,680 

3,969.920 

Small  botlies  of  water. 

7,700 

12,0.30 

20.630 

8.. 500 

16,260 

12,930 

29. 1(H) 

Total  land  area  without  water 

1,200,22(1 

1,722,750 

3,012,070 

827,700 

2.217.880 

1,722,7.50 

3,940,730 

Summary  of  wotxlland  without  water 

Farm  w(HMilan<l  pasture<l  

200.000 

100,000 

300.000 

267.000 

467,000 

100.000 

.507 .000 

Farm  wtHslland  not  pastured.. 

141 ,30(t 

206,400 

437.700 

53..3(H) 

191.600 

296,400 

491,000 

Off-farm  agricultural  wmKlland  

0,440 

2,170 

8,010 

1.780 

8,230 

2.170 

10.400 

.\onfarm  wotsllaml  

688,000 

1.120,380 

1.817.W80 

140.340 

828,940 

1,129.380 

1.9.58.320 

Total  wo<Hlland ......  . 

1 ,0.36,340 

1.. 527. 050 

2,504,200 

462,4.30 

1,498,770 

1,527,9.50 

3,026,720 

Control  for  small  water  hotlies 

Water  on  farms 

4.100 

4,700 

8,800 

7.560 

11,060 

4,700 

16,360 

Water  on  nonagrieultural  farms. 

60 

00 

1.50 

80 

140 

90 

230 

Water  on  nonfarm  wrMNllund  

3,320 

7,200 

10,520 

680 

4,000 

7,200 

11,200 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land  

220 

040 

1,100 

210 

460 

940 

1,400 

Total  small  bodies  of  water.  

7,700 

12,030 

20.6.30 

8.. 500 

10.260 

12,930 

29,190 

Percent  of  all  smalt  bmlies  of  water  on 

farms  . . . 

53 

36 

43 

88 

72 

36 

56 
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TABLE  3.104 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Ochlockonee  Basin — 2000 
(acres) 


Ifem 

Florida 

Georgia 

Total 

Total 

Total 
Baaln  « 

('oaatal 

Plain 

Lower 

Coawtal 

Plain 

Total 

Itoper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Coastal 

Plain 

Coastal 

Plain 

Onfarm  land 

Cropland 

Cotton.  

3r>o 

200 

550 

20.  sy) 

21,200 

200 

21,400 

Cottonseed 

.. 

Tobaoi'o 

7,400 

2,400 

9.800 

13  Vi)u 

21,000 

2.400 

23,400 

Peanuts  (picket!  and  threshed) 

t.800 

800 

2,600 

42,400 

44.200 

800 

45.000 

Soybeans 

3r>o 

200 

5.50 

5.50 

900 

200 

1 .100 

Corn  

38.000 

18,000 

56,000 

118.600 

156,600 

18,000 

174.600 

Sweet  potatoes  

400 

100 

500 

1,200 

1,600 

100 

1,700 

Small  grain - 

1,600 

900 

2,500 

5.900 

7,. 500 

900 

8,400 

All  Imy 

15,f>00 

3,000 

18,500 

14,500 

30,000 

3,000 

33,000 

Fruits  and  nuts 

15,000 

5,000 

20,000 

12,800 

27,800 

5,000 

32,800 

Commercial  truck 

5,000 

3,000 

8,000 

22,000 

27,000 

3,000 

30,000 

Miscellam>ou8  and  other 

.1,600 

2,400 

6.000 

3,800 

7,400 

2,400 

9,800 

Subtotal  harv«*stetl  croplantl 

89,000 

36,000 

125,000 

250,200 

345,200 

36,000 

381.200 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

7,100 

2,tH)0 

10,000 

19,200 

26,300 

2,000 

29,200 

Pasture 

Cropland  pasturetl  

lot). 000 

54,000 

163,000 

149,000 

258,000 

54,000 

312.000 

Woodland  pastured  .... 

174,000 

86,000 

260,000 

23.5,000 

409,000 

86.000 

495,000 

Other  pasture  

32.000 

16,000 

48.000 

43.000 

7.5.000 

16.000 

91.000 

Subtotal  all  itasture 

315,000 

156,000 

471 .000 

427.000 

742,000 

1.56,000 

808,000 

Woodland  not  pastured 

90.400 

203.200 

302.600 

34,400 

133,800 

203,200 

337,000 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

1 ,800 

1,600 

3,400 

4,800 

6.600 

1,600 

8,200 

Other  onfarm  land  

15,050 

12,840 

27,81*0 

2.1*00 

17,9.50 

12,840 

30,790 

Small  bodies  of  water  

4,6,50 

4,860 

9,510 

10.500 

15.L50 

4.860 

20.010 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

21 .500 

19,300 

40,800 

18,200 

39,700 

19,300 

59,000 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water. 

16,8.50 

14,440 

31,21*0 

7,700 

24,. 5.50 

14,440 

38,990 

^Total  farndand  with  small  bodies  of 

water 

532,000 

417,400 

949,400 

755.000 

1,287.000 

417,400 

1.704.400 

Total  farndan<l  without  small  bodies 

of  water  

527,350 

412.540 

939,890 

744,500 

1.271.8.W 

412. .540 

1.684.390 

Off-farm  agricultural  land 
Croplaml 

Corn  . 

700 

270 

970 

430 

1,130 

270 

1,400 

Il«y 

100 

30 

130 

70 

170 

30 

200 

Other.  - - 

2.50 

90 

340 

ICO 

410 

90 

.500 

Pasture 

2,700 

900 

3,600 

1,800 

4,500 

900 

.5,400 

Woodland 

7,850 

2,010 

9.860 

2,240 

10,090 

2.010 

12,100 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc . ..  . 

6.50 

250 

1*00 

400 

1,050 

2,50 

1,300 

Other  ofT-farm  !an<l 

1.470 

350 

1,820 

810 

2.280 

3.50 

2,630 

Small  btslies  of  water ..  ..  — .. 

80 

100 

180 

90 

170 

100 

270 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water 

2,200 

700 

2,900 

1,300 

3.. 500 

700 

4.200 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water  . 

2,120 

600 

2,720 

1 .210 

3,330 

600 

3.930 

Total  off-farm  lan<l  with  water  . . . 

13,800 

4,000 

17,800 

6,000 

19,800 

4,000 

23.800 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water  

13,720 

3.1KN) 

17,620 

5,910 

19,630 

3,900 

23,530 

ffonfarm  woodland  with  water 

61*5.120 

1,206,680 

1.901,800 

102,320 

797.440 

1,206.680 

2.004.120 

Small  bodies  of  water ..  

3,400 

7.300 

10,700 

800 

4,200 

7,300 

11. .500 

Xnnfarm  woodland  without  water 

691,720 

1,199,380 

1,891,100 

101,520 

793.240 

1,109,380 

1,992.620 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water 

1,240,920 

1 ,628,080 

2,669.000 

863,320 

2,104,240 

1,628,080 

3,732.320 

Small  bodies  of  water 

8,130 

12,260 

20,390 

11,390 

19.. 520 

13,260 

31.780 

Total  agricultural  land  withotit  water  . 

1,232,790 

1 .615.820 

2,818,610 

851 ,930 

2,081,720 

1.615.820 

3.700.540 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water  

57,000 

107,600 

161,600 

73.000 

130,000 

107.600 

2.^7,600 

Small  Ixslies  of  water  . 

400 

1,100 

1,500 

300 

700 

1,100 

1,800 

Social,  service,  other  land  without  water 

56,600 

106,. 500 

163,100 

72,700 

129,300 

106, .500 

23.5,800 

Total  land  area  with  water. 

1,297,920 

1,735,680 

3,033.600 

036,320 

2,234.240 

1,735.680 

3,069,920 

Small  bodies  of  water  . . . . 

8,. 530 

13,360 

21,81*0 

11,61*0 

20,220 

13,300 

33.. 580 

Total  land  area  without  water 

1,289,390 

1,722,320 

.•»,0I1,710 

924,030 

2.214.020 

1.722.320 

3,936,340 

Sumntary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  wotslland  pastured . . 

174,000 

86,000 

260,000 

235 ,000 

409,000 

86.000 

49.5,000 

Farm  wmslland  not  pas.iired 

99,400 

203,200 

302.600 

34,400 

133,800 

203,200 

337,000 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland 

7,8.50 

2,010 

9,860 

2,240 

10,090 

2,010 

12,100 

Nonfarm  wo<Mlland 

691.720 

1,199,380 

1,801,100 

101,520 

793,240 

1,199,380 

1,092.620 

Total  woodland 

972,970 

1,490,590 

2,463,560 

373.160 

1,346,130 

1,490,590 

2.836,720 

C<ontrol  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms 

4,6.50 

4.860 

0,510 

10. .500 

1.5.150 

4,860 

20.010 

Water  on  nonagricultural  farms 

80 

100 

180 

90 

170 

100 

270 

W’ater  on  nonfarm  woodland 

3,400 

7, ,100 

10,700 

800 

4,200 

7,300 

11,500 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land  

400 

1,100 

1,500 

300 

700 

1,100 

1,800 

Total  small  botlies  of  water 

8.530 

13,360 

21,890 

11,690 

20.220 

13,360 

33,580 

Percent  of  all  small  bo<lie8  of  water  on 

farms 

55 

36 

43 

90 

75 

36 

60 
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TABLE  3.105 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Apalachicota-Chaftahoochee-Flint  Basins  by  States— 1959 

(acres) 


1(«MI 

iUnbams 

neeWa 

Geergla 

Pfedmwnt 

Up»»r 

CmMiI 

Plalii 

Total 

CMriat 

rM> 

Lnwee 

Caaslal 

Plain 

Tetal 

Hue 

Udge 

PiedmanI 

Upper 

CMatal 

Plain 

TnCal 

Onfarm  land 
Cro|4and 

Cotton - 

a, 950 

41,870 

48.820 

5,230 

70 

5,300 

90 

30.500 

115,830 

140,480 

Cottonseed 

. . 

. . 

Tobarco 

l.OM 

1.000 

3,040 

3,040 

Peanuts  (picked 

50 

50.350 

50.400 

22,300 

200 

22.500 

0 

400 

269.200 

200,000 

Soybeans 

150 

030 

780 

2,400 

350 

2,750 

100 

3.720 

9,950 

13,770 

11,000 

130,840 

142.440 

71,080 

1.200 

72.280 

2.420 

76,190 

534,970 

613,580 

Sweet  potatoes 

120 

010 

730 

140 

10 

150 

10 

710 

2.800 

3.520 

Small  grain 

1,000 

0,110 

7,200 

2,820 

isn 

3.000 

100 

21,010 

64.930 

80,100 

All  hay 

4,980 

14,320 

10.300 

8,430 

r.i> 

8,000 

1,240 

49,270 

40,090 

96,000 

Fruits  and  nuts 

030 

5.030 

5.060 

2,370 

230 

2.000 

200 

18,990 

70.250 

89,440 

Commercial  truck 

370 

0,080 

0,450 

3,340 

30 

3,370 

120 

7,080 

17,380 

24,580 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

800 

300 

1,120 

3,130 

160 

3.290 

100 

0,370 

39,760 

46,290 

Subtotal  harvested 

cropland...... 

30,800 

203,100 

288,000 

122,300 

2,000 

124,000 

4.500 

214.300 

1,174,800 

1,303,000 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

14.000 

53,000 

07.000 

28,200 

1,000 

29.200 

2.500 

123,000 

209,700 

335,200 

Pasture 

CroiJand  pastured 

33.300 

52.000 

85,300 

40,000 

1.300 

41,900 

1,400 

108.700 

219.700 

380,800 

Wo^land  pastured 

52.500 

202.300 

254,800 

73,100 

27,500 

100.600 

3.800 

285,700 

512,000 

801,500 

Other  pasture 

23.000 

97,200 

130,200 

38,100 

1,900 

40.000 

5.500 

209,. 500 

238,300 

453,300 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

108,800 

351,. 500 

400,300 

151,800 

30,700 

182.500 

10.700 

603,900 

970.000 

1,044.000 

Woodland  not  pastured 

01.100 

209,000 

330,100 

124.300 

9,100 

133,400 

29,900 

556. (XN) 

1.141,200 

1,727,100 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc. 

1,950 

7,800 

9,750 

3,450 

150 

3.600 

750 

17.850 

19.550 

38,150 

Other  onfarm  land 

3,100 

19,5.50 

22,050 

11,190 

040 

11.830 

1,200 

19,100 

47,020 

67,320 

Small  bodies  of  water 

750 

4,050 

5,400 

700 

110 

870 

250 

17.150 

22,130 

39,530 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

5,800 

32,000 

37,800 

15,400 

900 

10.300 

2.200 

54,100 

88,700 

145,000 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 

5,0.50 

27.350 

32,400 

14,040 

790 

15.430 

1,950 

30,950 

60.570 

105.470 

Total  farmland  with  small 

bodies  of  water 

310,500 

907,000 

1,184,100 

442,000 

44.300 

480.300 

49.800 

1,011,300 

3,584,400 

5.245.500 

Total  farmland  without 

small  bodies  of  water 

215.750 

902,950 

1.178.700 

441.240 

44.190 

485.430 

49.550 

1,594,150 

3.502.270 

5.205,970 

Off'farm  agricultural  land 
Croidand 

Cam 

250 

500 

760 

250 

130 

380 

130 

2.000 

880 

3.670 

Hay 

50 

50 

.. 

150 

100 

250 

Other 

l66 

350 

4.50 

l66 

io 

IM 

50 

750 

300 

1,100 

Pasture 

1,200 

3.400 

3,000 

1,200 

000 

1.800 

000 

12,600 

4,200 

17,400 

Woodland 

1,050 

3.100 

4,750 

1,050 

820 

2.470 

820 

17.040 

5,020 

23.480 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

300 

000 

900 

300 

150 

450 

150 

3,1.50 

1,050 

4.350 

Other  off-farm  land 

1.090 

3.380 

5.070 

1,690 

840 

2,530 

840 

18.110 

5,070 

24,020 

Small  bodies  of  water 

10 

20 

30 

10 

10 

20 

10 

340 

80 

430 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

3.000 

4,000 

0,000 

2.000 

1.000 

3.000 

1.000 

21,000 

7,100 

20,700 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 

1,990 

3,980 

5 970 

1,990 

990 

2,980 

990 

21.200 

7,020 

29,270 

Total  off-farm  land  with 

water 

5.200 

10.400 

15.000 

5,200 

2.000 

7,800 

2,000 

54,800 

18,200 

75.000 

Total  off-farm  land 

without  water 

5,190 

10.380 

15,570 

5,190 

2.590 

7,780 

2.590 

54,460 

18.120 

75,170 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water.... 

140.500 

331.180 

401,740 

528,520 

451.800 

980,380 

88,160 

1.805. .520 

1,410.380 

3.373,000 

Small  bodies  of  water 

290 

1,250 

1,540 

440 

890 

1,330 

80 

14.050 

0.340 

21,070 

Nonfarm  woodland  without 

wfit#  r 

140.270 

319.930 

400,200 

528,080 

450,970 

979,050 

88.080 

1,850.870 

1,413.040 

3,351.900 

Total  sf.ricultiiral  land  with 

water 

302,200 

1,299,180 

1,001,440 

975,720 

498,700 

1,474,480 

140,560 

3.531.020 

5,021.080 

8.094.160 

Small  bodies  of  water 

1,050 

5,920 

6,970 

1.210 

1,010 

2,220 

340 

32,140 

28..550 

61,030 

Total  agricultural  land  without 

water 

301,310 

1,293.200 

1,054.470 

974,510 

497,750 

1,472.200 

140,220 

3,499.480 

4,003  430 

8.033.130 

Social,  service,  other  land  with 

water .. 

24.300 

81,300 

105.000 

40,000  ■ 

38,200 

78.800 

9,200 

201,500 

205,060 

475,700 

Small  bodies  of  water 

30 

170 

200 

30 

80 

no 

10 

1.580 

1.130 

2.720 

Social,  service,  other  land 

without  water 

24,270 

81,130 

ia5,400 

40.570 

38.120 

78,690 

9,190 

199,920 

203,930 

473,040 

Total  land  area  with  water 

380,500 

1.380.480 

1,707.040 

1,010,330 

530.000 

1,553,280 

149.760 

3,733,120 

5,287.(H0 

0,109.020 

Small  bodies  of  water 

1.080 

0,090 

7,170 

1,240 

1.090 

2.330 

350 

33.720 

20,080 

03,750 

Total  land  area  without  water. . . . 

385.480 

1.374.390 

1.759,870 

1.015.080 

535,870 

1.550. 9.10 

149,410 

3.099.400 

5.257.360 

0.100.170 

Summary  of  woodland  without 
water 

Farm  woodland  pastured ...... 

52,500 

202,300 

254.800 

73,100 

27.500 

100.600 

3.800 

285,700 

512.000 

801,500 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

01,100 

209.000 

330,100 

124,300 

9,100 

133,400 

29,900 

550,000 

1,141,200 

1,727,100 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland.. 

1.050 

3,100 

4,750 

1,050 

820 

2.470 

820 

17,040 

5,020 

23.480 

Nonfarm  woodland 

140.270 

319,930 

400,300 

528.080 

450,970 

979,  aw 

88.080 

1,850,870 

1,413.040 

3,351.090 

Total  woodland 

255.530 

794.330 

1.049,850 

727,130 

488,390 

1.215.520 

122,000 

2.709,010 

3.071.800 

5,904.070 

Control  fur  amall  water  bodiei 

Water  on  farms  (Census)  

750 

4,050 

5,400 

700 

no 

870 

250 

17,150 

22,130 

39.530 

Water  on  nonsgricultursl  farms. 

to 

20 

30 

10 

10 

20 

10 

340 

80 

430 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland.. . . 

290 

1.250 

1.540 

440 

890 

1.330 

80 

14,050 

0.340 

21.070 

Water  on  social,  service, 

other  land 

30 

170 

200 

30 

80 

no 

10 

1.580 

1,130 

2,720 

Total  amall  bodies  of  water. . . 

1.080 

0.000 

7.170 

1,340 

1.090 

2.330 

350 

33,720 

29.480 

03,750 

Pweeot  of  sU  small  bodies 

of  water  on  Census  farms 

09 

76 

75  _ 

01 

10 

37 

71 

61 

75 

02 
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TABLE  3.106 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint  Basins  by  Provinces — 1959 

(acres) 


Item  ToUl 

ttidfe 


Onfarm  land 
Croplanil 

C'utton . . 

CottonwHHl ..  

Tobacco  

Peanuts  (picktHl  and  thrcalicd) .... 

Soybeans ....  . . igO 

Corn 2,420 

Sweet  potatoes.  .....  10 

Small  urain  . . 100 

All  hay. 1 ,240 

Fruits  ami  n':t.  . . . . 200 

(^nminerciul  truck  120 

Miscellaneous  and  oihrr  ...  100 

Subtiital  harvested  c.'<»plansl  . 4,ri00 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 2,500 

Pasture 

Cropland  |>a  »uretl 1,400 

\Voodlan<t  pastured 3,800 

Other  pasture  . 5,500 

Subtotal  all  pastuie 10,700 

Woodlaml  not  pusturt'l 21t,lKX) 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc . . 750 

Other  onfarm  land  1,200 

Small  IxKlics  of  water  250 

Subtotal  other  farndaml  with  water  2,200 

Subtotal  other  farmlan<l  without  w*ater.. 1,050 

Total  farndand  with  small  iKsliefs  uf  water  . 40,800 

Total  farmland  witluiut  small  bodies  of  water 49,550 

OO'farm  aKricultur.-d  land 
Cropland 

Corn 130 

May 

Other . . ...  . .*4) 

Pasture tM)0 

\V(HKlland  .....  82tl 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc ..  ..  ..  150 

Other  tiff-farn’ laml  ....  ...  810 

Small  IxMlii's  of  water  . 10 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water.  . 1,000 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water  990 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water  ...  2,600 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water . . . 2.590 

Xt^farm  wocMlland  with  water  . — . 88.HK) 

Small  bodies  of  water.  ..  . 80 

Nonfarm  woodland  without  water  88,080 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water  ...  140,560 

.Small  IxHiies  of  water.  ...  310 

Total  agricultural  land  without  water  ...  140,220 

Social,  service,  other  lan»l  with  water  9,200 

Small  bodies  of  water  - . — . 10 

Social,  service,  other  land  withmit  water  9,I5H) 

Total  land  area  with  water 149,760 

Small  bo4lies  of  water  3.50 

Total  land  area  without  water 149,410 

Summary  of  wiHKlland  without  water 

Furm  w<H>()lan<l  pastured  , 3,800 

Farm  wiKKllan<l  not  pastured.  ..  . 21>,tHI0 

Off-farm  agricultural  wmslland  ....  820 

Xonfarm  woodland 88.080 

Total  W'oodland. . 122,600 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms  (4Vnsus)..  2.50 

Water  on  nonagrieultural  farms 10 

Water  on  nonfarm  wcHslland  80 

Water  on  social,  wrvlee,  other  land 10 

Total  small  bodies  of  water 350 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  w*ater  on  Census  farms.  . 71 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Piedmont 

Upper 

Lower 

Basin  7 

Coastal 

Coastal 

Plain 

Plain 

37.510 

162,030 

70 

200.600 

4,700 

4.766 

450 

317,8.50 

200 

348., 500 

3,870 

12,980 

3.50 

17,300 

87.71K) 

736,890 

1 ,200 

828,300 

830 

3.. 5.50 

10 

4,400 

22,100 

73.860 

180 

96,300 

54,2.50 

68,840 

170 

124.500 

19.020 

77,6.50 

230 

97,700 

7,4.50 

26,800 

30 

34,400 

7.230 

43,150 

160 

50,700 

241.100 

1,5.50,200 

2,600 

1.807.400 

137, 0(X) 

21H),iK)0 

1,000 

431.400 

202,000 

312. .300 

1 .300 

517,000 

338,200 

787,400 

27.. 500 

1,1.56,900 

232.500 

373,000 

1 .900 

613,500 

772. 70<* 

1 .473.300 

.30,700 

2.287.400 

617.100 

1 ,.534,. 500 

9,100 

2,190.600 

19,800 

.30,800 

150 

51  ,.500 

22,200 

77,760 

640 

101,800 

17,900 

27.. 540 

110 

45,800 

.59. ‘too 

1.36,100 

900 

199.100 

42,000 

108,. 560 

790 

1.53,300 

1,827,800 

4,991.000 

44,300 

6.915.1KX) 

1 ,80tt.tt00 

4,906.400 

44,190 

6,870,100 

2,910 

1 .630 

130 

4,800 

150 

1.50 

. 

300 

8.50 

750 

.50 

1,700 

13.800 

7,800 

600 

22.800 

18.61H) 

10,370 

820 

30,700 

3,450 

1 .9.50 

1.50 

5,700 

19.800 

11,040 

810 

32.520 

350 

110 

10 

480 

23.600 

13.100 

1.000 

38,700 

23.250 

12.990 

990 

38,220 

60,000 

.3.3.8t)0 

2.600 

99.000 

59.6.50 

.33.6‘.K) 

2.. 590 

98.520 

2,(K)t>.080 

2.269,080 

451 .860 

4,815.180 

14.940 

8.030 

WM) 

23,910 

1,991,140 

2.261 .0.50 

4.50,970 

4.791.240 

3,893,880 

7.296.880 

498,760 

11.8.30.080 

33.1!K) 

35 .680 

1,010 

70,220 

3,860.6‘H) 

7,261.200 

497,7.50 

11.7.50.860 

225 . 800 

.386. ‘.HIO 

.38.200 

660,160 

l.GIO 

1,330 

80 

3,a30 

22t.PH) 

385.0.30 

38.120 

6.57,130 

4,119.080 

7.683,840 

53G.9G0 

12,490.240 

31,800 

.37.010 

1,090 

73,2.50 

4,08t,880 

7.616.8.30 

.535,870 

12.416,990 

338,200 

787,400 

27.. 500 

1.1.56,900 

617,100 

1..53t..5tK> 

9.100 

2,190,600 

18,690 

10,370 

820 

30.700 

1.991,140 

2,261 ,a50 

4.50.970 

4,791,240 

2,965.130 

4. 593,. 320 

488, 3‘K) 

8,169,440 

17.900 

27.540 

no 

45,800 

3.50 

110 

10 

480 

11,910 

8,a30 

890 

23.940 

1 .610 

1 .330 

80 

3,a30 

34,800 

37,010 

l.OtK) 

73,2.50 

51 

74 

10 

63 
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TABLE  3.107 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  fh'-  Apalachicola-Chaffahoochee-Flinf  Basins — 1975 

(acres) 


IICM 

Alabama 

floilde 

Gcargla 

1 

Hs4insat 

Uppw 

Caaslal 

Plain 

Total 

Upper 

Caastal 

Plain 

Lewer 

Caastal 

Plain 

Tatal 

Has 

Mdge 

Ptsdmut 

Upper 

Caastal 

Plain 

Tatal 

OnfArm  Und 

Cropland 

1‘otton 

5,000 

56.600 

61,000 

4,000 

4.000 

. . 

20,000 

164,010 

184,000 

Cottonteed 

.. 

. . 

Tobacco... 

Peanuts  (picked 

-■ 

1,600 

1,600 

- 

-- 

5,366 

5,300 

and  threshed) 

81,700 

81,700 

31,300 

31,300 

364,500 

364,500 

Soybeans 

800 

800 

2.000 

2.000 

.. 

2,100 

2.100 

Com 

7,000 

02,000 

99,000 

49,000 

I.OOO 

50.000 

1.700 

57,000 

364,100 

422.800 

Sweet  potatoes 

100 

800 

060 

200 

200 

1,000 

3,540 

4,540 

Small  grain 

1,200 

6,200 

7,400 

2,900 

200 

3,100 

200 

22.300 

67,600 

90.100 

All  hay 

6,800 

19,500 

26,300 

10,500 

200 

10,700 

1,700 

65.200 

65.000 

131,900 

Fruits  and  nuts 

600 

5,000 

5,600 

2,400 

200 

2,600 

200 

18,500 

70,000 

88,700 

Commercial  truck 

400 

8,600 

9,000 

4.700 

100 

4.800 

100 

8,400 

27.900 

36,400 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

640 

200 

840 

2,500 

200 

2,700 

200 

5,100 

32.260 

37.560 

Subtotal  harvested 

cro|4and 

21,800 

271,400 

293,200 

111,100 

1,900 

113,000 

4,100 

197,500 

1.166.300 

1,367,900 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

2.200 

27,000 

29,200 

11,000 

200 

11,200 

400 

19,800 

123.600 

143,800 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 

38.000 

123,000 

161,000  ‘ 

70,000 

3.000 

73.000 

5,000 

235,000 

462,000 

692,000 

*^'o^land  pastured 

43,000 

139,000 

182,000 

79,000 

4,000 

83.000 

6,000 

265.000 

603.000 

774,000 

Other  pasture 

24.000 

77,000 

101,000 

43,000 

2.000 

4.5.000 

3,000 

146.000 

280,000 

429,000 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

105,000 

339,000 

444,000 

192,000 

9.000 

201.000 

14,000 

646.000 

1,235.000 

1,895,000 

Woodland  not  pastured 

74,000 

290,600 

364,600 

97,900 

31,900 

129,800 

26,300 

637.700 

963.600 

‘1,626.600 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  ete 

1,800 

7,800 

9.600 

3,300 

200 

3.500 

900 

16.200 

19.800 

36,900 

Other  unfarm  land. 

3.960 

16,070 

20,030 

8,650 

680 

9,330 

2.670 

20,910 

29,060 

52,640 

Small  bodies  of  water 

1.240 

6,130 

7,370 

1 ,050 

120 

1.170 

430 

24,890 

26,140 

51,460 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

7,000 

30,000 

37,000 

13,000 

1.000 

14.000 

4,000 

62.000 

75,000 

141.000 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 

5,760 

23,870 

29.630 

11,950 

880 

12,830 

3,570 

37.110 

48.860 

89,540 

Total  farmland  with  small 

bodies  of  water 

210.000 

958.000 

1.168,000 

475.000 

44.000 

469.000 

48.800 

1 .563,000 

3.662,500 

5,174.300 

Total  farmland  without 

small  bodies  of  water 

208,760 

951.870 

1,160,630 

423,950 

43.880 

467.830 

48,370 

1.538.110 

3,636,360 

5.122,840 

Off'farm  agricultural  land 
Cropland 

340 

680 

1,020 

340 

170 

510 

170 

3,600 

1,200 

4,970 

Hay 

50 

50 

200 

150 

350 

120 

360 

480 

200 

60 

1,160 

400 

1.620 

Pasture 

1.400 

2,800 

4.200 

1.40U 

700 

2,100 

700 

14,700 

4,900 

20,300 

Woodland 

2.020 

3.770 

5.790 

2,020 

990 

3,010 

1.010 

“O.SOO 

6,830 

28,400 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

360 

720 

1 ,080 

360 

180 

540 

180 

3.940 

1,260 

5,380 

Other  off-fsrn  land 

1.350 

2.690 

4.040 

1.350 

670 

2,020 

660 

13,680 

4,670 

19.010 

Small  bodies  uf  water 

10 

30 

40 

10 

10 

20 

20 

360 

90 

470 

Subtotal ' (her  farmland 

with  w iter 

1,720 

3,440 

5,160 

1,720 

860 

2,580 

860 

17,980 

6,020 

24,860 

Subtots  . other  farmland 

with'Cit  water 

1,710 

3,410 

6,120 

1,710 

850 

2,560 

840 

17,620 

5,930 

24.390 

Total  if  farm  land  with 

watar  

5.600 

11,100 

16,700 

5,600 

2,800 

8,400 

2,800 

58,200 

19.500 

80,600 

Tots’  ol  farm  land 

wi'.ho  t water 

5.590 

1 1 ,070 

16,660 

5,590 

2,790 

8.380 

2.780 

57.840 

19,410 

80,030 

Nonfarm  v ood  >nd  with  water 

141.860 

305,780 

447,640 

532.020 

440,460 

973.380 

88.060 

1,788.060 

1,373,740 

3,249,860 

Small  bjdics  of  water 

380 

1,500 

1,880 

570 

1.070 

1,640 

90 

16,440 

7.250 

23,780 

Nonfarm  wood  and  without 

water 

141.480 

3(M.280 

445,760 

532,350 

439,390 

971,740 

87.970 

1,771,620 

1,366.490 

3,226,080 

Total  atrioultt  ral  land  with 

357,460 

1.274.880 

1.632,340 

963.520 

487,260 

1,450,780 

139.660 

3,409,260 

4.955,740 

8.504.660 

Small  bodies  of  water 

1.630 

7,660 

9,290 

1,630 

1,200 

2,830 

540 

41,690 

33.480 

75,710 

Total  agriculturil  land  without 

water 

355,830 

1.267,220 

1.623,050 

961,890 

486,060 

1.447.950 

139.120 

3,367,570 

4.922,260 

8.428.950 

Social,  service,  other  land  with 

29,100 

105,600 

134,700 

52,800 

49,700 

102,500 

10,100 

323.860 

331,300 

665,260 

Small  bodies  of  water 

40 

200 

240 

40 

100 

140 

20 

2.150 

1.550 

3,720 

Social,  service,  othe  land 

29,060 

10.5,400 

134,460 

52.760 

49.600 

102.360 

10,080 

321.710 

329,750 

661.540 

386.560 

1,380,480 

1,767,040 

1,016,320 

536,960 

1.553.280 

149.760 

3,733,120 

5,287,040 

9,169,920 

Small  bodies  of  water 

1,670 

7,860 

9,530 

t,670 

1,300 

2,970 

560 

43.840 

35,030 

70,430 

Total  land  ares  without  water  — 

384,890 

1.372.620 

1.757,510 

1.014,650 

535,660 

1,550,310 

149.200 

3.689,280 

5,852.010 

9.090,490 

Summary  uf  woodland  without 
water 

Farm  woodland  pastured  

43.000 

139,000 

182.000 

79,000 

4,000 

83.000 

6.000 

265,000 

503,000 

774,000 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured . . . 

74.000 

290.600 

864,600 

97,900 

31,900 

129,800 

26.300 

637,700 

962,600 

1,626,600 

Off-fae'T  agricultural  woodland.. 

2.020 

3,770 

5,790 

2,020 

990 

3,010 

1,010 

20,560 

6,830 

28.400 

Nonfarm  woodland  

141,480 

304,280 

445,76(« 

532.350 

439,390 

971,740 

87,970 

1,771,620 

1.366.490 

3,226,080 

Total  V oodland 

260.. 500 

737.650 

998,150 

711,270 

476,280 

1,187,550 

121,280 

2.694.880 

2.838.920 

5,655,080 

Control  for  imall  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms 

1.240 

6,130 

7,370 

1 .WiO 

120 

1.170 

430 

24,890 

26,140 

51,460 

Water  on  nonsgricultursl  farms. 

10 

30 

40 

10 

10 

20 

20 

360 

90 

470 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 

380 

1,500 

1,880 

570 

1,070 

1,640 

90 

16,440 

7,250 

23.780 

Water  on  soeisi,  service. 

other  land 

40 

200 

240 

40 

too 

140 

20 

2,150 

1,550 

3,720 

Total  small  bodies  uf  water  . . 

1,670 

7,860 

9.530 

1,670 

1,300 

2,970 

560 

43,840 

35.030 

79,430 

Ptfccnt  of  all  small  bodies 

(rf  water  on  farms.  ...  ... 

74 

78 

77 

63 

9 

39 
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TABLE  3.108 

Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Apalachicola-Chaftahoochee-Flinf  Basins  by  Provinces — 1975 

(acres) 


Item  Tetal 

blue 

Ridge 


Onfurm  laml 
Cropland 

Cott(»n  

Cotton«(*p<l 

Tobacro 

IVanuts  (pickeil  and  threshed). 
Soybeans 


('orn 1,700 

Sweet  potatoes.  - 

Small  (train 200 

All  hay...  1,700 

Fruits  and  nuts 200 

Coniineroial  truck lOO 

Miscellaneous  an<t  other  200 

Subtotal  harvestetl  eruplantl 4,100 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 400 

Pasture 

Cropland  pasture<l 5 ,000 

Woodland  pastured 6,000 

Other  pasture 3,000 

Subtotal  all  pasture 14,000 

Woodland  not  pastured 26,300 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc... 900 

Other  onfarm  land 2 ,670 

Small  bodies  of  water  ..  430 

Subtutol  other  farmland  with  water 4,000 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water 3,570 

Total  farnilan<l  with  small  bodies  of  water  48.6(X) 

Total  farmland  without  small  IcMlics  of  water. 48,370 

Off-farm  aitrioulturnl  land 
Cropland 

Corn - 170 

Hay 

Other 60 

Pasture. 700 

Woo«llan<l 1 .010 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  ron<ls,  etc 180 

Other  olT-farnj  land — — 660 

Small  Ixxlies  of  water . — 20 

Subtotal  other  farndand  with  water 860 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water ....  840 

Total  off-farm  land  witl>  water  2,800 

Total  oflf-farin  land  without  water 2,780 

Nonfarm  womllund  with  water.  88,060 

Small  bodies  of  water - W) 

Nonfarm  woodland  without  water 87,070 

Total  narieultural  land  with  water 130,6tl0 

Small  botlies  of  water  - 540 

Total  aKrioultural  land  without  water  — 130,120 

Social,  service,  other  land  with  water 10,100 

Small  boilies  of  water . 20 

Social,  serviee,  other  land  without  water.  10.080 

Total  land  area  with  water 149,760 

Small  bodies  of  water. . 560 

Total  land  area  without  water  ..  140,200 

Summary  of  woodland  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured 6,000 

Farm  womlland  not  pastured.  26,300 

Off-farm  aKrirultural  woodland 1 ,010 

Nonfarm  woodland. 87,070 

Total  woodland 121.280 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms 430 

Water  on  nonagriculturnl  farms 20 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 00 

Water  on  social,  serviee,  other  land  20 

Total  small  bodies  of  water  . , - 560 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  onjfarma...  ..  ...  77 


Total 

PledmonI 

Total 

Upper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

Coastal 

Plain 

Tatal 
Baain  7 

25,000 

224,600 

249,600 

6,900 

6,o66 

477,500 

477.500 

4,900 

4,900 

64.000 

5a5.100 

1,000 

571,800 

1,160 

4,540 

5,700 

23,500 

76,700 

200 

100,600 

72,000 

95,000 

200 

168.000 

19,100 

77,400 

200 

96.900 

8,800 

41,200 

100 

50,200 

5,740 

34,960 

200 

41.100 

210,300 

1,548,800 

1,900 

1,774,100 

22,000 

161,600 

200 

184,200 

273,000 

645,000 

3,000 

026,000 

308.000 

721.000 

4,000 

1.039.000 

170,000 

400,000 

2,000 

575.000 

751.000 

1.766.000 

9,000 

2.540.000 

711,700 

1,351,100 

31,900 

2,121,000 

18,000 

30.900 

200 

50,000 

24,870 

53,780 

680 

82.000 

26,130 

33.320 

120 

60.000 

60,000 

118.000 

1,000 

192,000 

42.870 

84.680 

880 

132,000 

1.773.000 

4.945.500 

44.000 

6,811.300 

1.746.870 

4.912.180 

43,880 

6.751.300 

3,040 

2,220 

170 

6,500 

200 

200 

400 

1.280 

860 

80 

2,300 

16.100 

9.100 

700 

26,600 

22.580 

12,620 

900 

37,200 

4,300 

2,340 

180 

7,000 

15.030 

8.710 

670 

25,070 

370 

130 

10 

530 

19,700 

11.180 

860 

32.600 

10.330 

11,050 

8.50 

32.070 

63,800 

36.200 

2,800 

105.600 

63.430 

36,070 

2.700 

105,070 

1 929.020 

2.212,440 

440.160 

4.670.880 

16.820 

9,320 

1,070 

27,300 

1,013,100 

2,203.120 

439,390 

4,643,580 

3,706,720 

7.104,140 

487.260 

11.587.780 

43,320 

42,770 

1.200 

87.830 

3,723,400 

7,151,370 

486,060 

11,499.950 

352,060 

489.700 

49,700 

002,460 

2,100 

1,790 

100 

4,100 

350,770 

487.910 

40.600 

898.360 

4,119,680 

7,683.840 

536.960 

12,490.240 

45,510 

44,560 

1,300 

91,030 

4,074,170 

7.639.280 

.535,660 

12.308.310 

308,000 

721.000 

4,000 

1,039,000 

711,700 

1,351,100 

31.900 

2,121,000 

22,580 

12,620 

090 

37,200 

1 .013,100 

2.203.120 

439,390 

4,643,580 

2.055.380 

4.287.840 

476,280 

7.840,780 

26,130 

33,320 

120 

60,000 

370 

130 

10 

530 

16,820 

9,320 

1,070 

27,300 

2,100 

1,790 

100 

4,100 

45,510 

44,560 

1,300 

91,030 

57 

75 

9 

65 

TABLE  3.109 


Ma[or  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Apalachicola-Chatfahoochee-Plinf  Baiins  by  Sfafas— 2000 

(acres) 


Item 

Alabama 

Herida 

Georgia 

PiedmenI 

Ppper 

Ceaatal 

Plain 

Total 

Upper 

Caaslal 

Plain 

Lewer 

Ceaatal 

Haln 

Tetal 

Mae 

Udge 

Piedmont 

Upper 

Coastal 

Plain 

Tatal 

Onfarm  Und 

Cropland 

Cotton - 

5,000 

73.000 

78,000 

4,000 

4,000 

15,000 

208,400 

223,400 

Cottonaeed.. 

78.000 

Tobacco . 

2,o66 

2,000 

7.266 

7,266 

Peanut!  (picked 
and  threahed) 

106,000 

106,000 

41.000 

-- 

41,000 

-- 

-- 

429,400 

429,400 

Soybean! 

1,000 

1.000 

2,000 

500 

2.500 

. . 

2,400 

2,400 

Com 

8.000 

104,000 

112,000 

55,000 

1,500 

56,. 500 

2,000 

64 .000 

411,300 

477,300 

Sweet  potatoea 

200 

80( 

1,000 

400 

200 

600 

1,300 

4.100 

5.400 

Small  grain 

1.600 

8,000 

9,600 

3,000 

400 

4.000 

300 

31.700 

78,000 

110,900 

All  hay - 

0,000 

26,000 

35,000 

14,000 

1,000 

15,000 

2.000 

90,000 

81,000 

173,000 

Fruit!  and  nuU 

1.000 

6.000 

7.000 

3,000 

500 

3,500 

.500 

23,000 

87,600 

111,100 

Commercial  truck 

500 

9.000 

9,500 

5,000 

500 

5. .500 

500 

9,000 

29,500 

39.000 

Mi!cellaneou!  and  other 

500 

7.700 

8.200 

3.000 

500 

3.500 

500 

9.400 

40.000 

49.000 

Subtotal  harveated 

cro|rfand 

25,800 

341,500 

367.300 

133,000 

vMOO 

138.100 

5.800 

243,400 

1.379,800 

1,629.000 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

1,800 

24,000 

25,800 

9.300 

400 

9,700 

400 

17.000 

06.800 

114.200 

Paature 

Cropland  paetured 

65,000 

194.000 

259,000 

109,000 

6,000 

11.5,000 

9,000 

412,000 

711,000 

1,132,000 

Wo^land  paetured 

39,000 

116,000 

155,000 

65,000 

4,000 

69,000 

5,000 

246,000 

431.000 

682,000 

Other  paature 

22,000 

65,000 

88,000 

37,000 

2,000 

39,000 

3.000 

139,000 

245,000 

387,000 

Subtotal  all  paature 

126,000 

376,000 

502,000 

211,000 

12,000 

223,000 

17,000 

797,000 

1.387,000 

2.201.000 

Woodland  not  paetured 

56.000 

180,000 

245,000 

64,000 

22,000 

86.000 

18,000 

459,000 

648.000 

1.125.000 

Other  farmland 

Farmstead!,  roads,  etc. 

1,400 

7.400 

8,800 

3,000 

200 

3,200 

800 

13,200 

20.000 

34.000 

Other  onfarm  land 

2,590 

15,810 

18.400 

8,040 

470 

8,510 

1.920 

0,630 

33,640 

45,190 

Small  bodies  of  water 

1.910 

7,690 

9,600 

1.460 

130 

1,590 

580 

32,370 

20.960 

62.910 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

5,900 

30,900 

36,800 

12,500 

800 

13,300 

3,300 

55,200 

83.600 

142.100 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 

3,990 

23,210 

27,200 

11,040 

670 

11,710 

2,720 

22,830 

53.640 

79.190 

Total  farmland  with  small 

bodies  of  water 

215.500 

961,400 

1.176,900 

420,800 

40,300 

470,100 

44.500 

1.571,600 

3.595.200 

5,211.300 

Total  farmland  without 

small  bodies  of  water 

213,690 

953,710 

1,167.300 

428.340 

40.170 

468.510 

43.920 

1,539.230 

3,565.240 

5,148.390 

Off-farm  agricultural  land 
Cropland 

Com 

440 

900 

1.340 

450 

200 

650 

200 

4,740 

1,570 

6,510 

Hay 

70 

70 

230 

200 

430 

Other 

IM 

430 

.580 

150 

l66 

2.50 

80 

1,590 

500 

2,170 

Pasture 

1,800 

3.600 

5.400 

1,800 

vuu 

2.700 

000 

18.000 

6.300 

26.100 

Woodland 

2,470 

4,620 

7,090 

3.460 

1,380 

3,740 

1,300 

25,680 

8.390 

35.370 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

440 

880 

1,320 

440 

220 

660 

220 

4.460 

1,540 

6.230 

Other  nff<farni  land .. 

980 

1,970 

2,950 

980 

490 

1,470 

470 

10,100 

3,390 

13,960 

Small  bodies  of  water 

20 

30 

50 

20 

10 

30 

30 

400 

110 

540 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

with  water 

1.440 

2,880 

4,320 

1,440 

720 

2,160 

720 

14,060 

5,040 

20,720 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 

1.420 

2,850 

4,270 

1,420 

710 

2,130 

600 

14,560 

4,930 

20,130 

Total  off«farm  land  with 

water 

6,300 

12,500 

18.800 

6,300 

3.300 

9,500 

3,200 

66,100 

22.000 

91.300 

Total  off-farm  land 

without  water 

6,280 

12.470 

18,750 

6,280 

3. 190 

9,470 

3,170 

6.5.700 

21,800 

90,760 

Nonfarm  woodland  with  water.... 

124,060 

221,780 

345,840 

490,220 

418,460 

908,680 

87.060 

1,293,560 

1,106.640 

2,488,160 

Small  bodies  of  water 

400 

1,550 

1.950 

630 

1.100 

1,730 

100 

16.820 

7,400 

24,320 

Nonfarm  woodland  without 

water 

123,660 

220,230 

343,890 

489,590 

417.360 

906,9.50 

87,860 

1,276.740 

1,099,240 

2,463.840 

Total  agricultural  land  with 

water 

345.860 

1,195,680 

1,541,540 

926,320 

461,060 

1,388,280 

135.660 

2,931.260 

4,723,840 

7,790,760 

Small  bodies  rf  water..... 

2,330 

9.270 

11,600 

2,110 

1,240 

3,350 

710 

49.500 

37,470 

87,770 

Total  agricultural  land  without 

water 

343,530 

1,186,410 

1,529,940 

924,210 

460,720 

1.384.930 

134,950 

2.881,670 

4.686.370 

7,702,990 

Social,  service,  other  land  with 

water 

40,700 

184,800 

225,500 

90,000 

75,000 

165,000 

14,100 

801,860 

563.200 

1.379.160 

Small  bodies  of  water 

80 

300 

380 

70 

200 

270 

50 

5,100 

2.000 

7,150 

Social,  service,  other  land 

without  water 

40,620 

184,500 

225,120 

89,930 

74,800 

164,730 

14,050 

706.760 

561,200 

1.372.010 

Total  land  area  with  water 

386,560 

1.380.480 

1,767.^10 

1,016,320 

536.060 

1,553,280 

149,760 

3,733.120 

5,287,040 

9,169,920 

Small  bodies  of  water 

2,410 

9,570 

11,980 

2.180 

1.440 

3,620 

760 

54,690 

39,470 

94,920 

Total  land  are'  without  water. . . . 

384,150 

1,370,910 

1,755,060 

1,014,140 

535,520 

1,549,660 

149,000 

3.678.430 

5,347,570 

9,075,000 

Summary  of  woodland  without 
water 

Farm  woodland  pastured 

39.000 

116,000 

155,000 

65,000 

4,000 

69.000 

5.000 

246.000 

431,000 

682.000 

Farm  woodland  not  pastured 

56,000 

189,000 

245,000 

64,000 

22,000 

86.000 

18,000 

459.000 

648,000 

1,125,000 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland . . 

2,470 

4,620 

7,000 

3,460 

1.280 

3.740 

1,300 

25.680 

8.390 

35.370 

Nonfarm  woodland 

123,660 

220.230 

343.800 

489,590 

417.360 

906,950 

87,860 

1.276,740 

1,099,340 

3,463,840 

Total  woodland 

221,130 

529.850 

750.080 

621.050 

444.640 

1.065,690 

112.160 

2,007,420 

3.186.630 

4,306.310 

Control  for  small  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms 

1,910 

7,600 

0,600 

1.460 

130 

1.590 

580 

33,370 

39,960 

63,910 

Water  on  nonagrieultural  farms. 

20 

30 

50 

20 

10 

30 

30 

400 

110 

540 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 

400 

1,550 

1,050 

630 

1.100 

1,730 

100 

16.820 

7,400 

34,320 

Water  on  social,  service, 

other  land 

80 

300 

380 

70 

300 

270 

50 

5,100 

3,000 

7,150 

Total  small  bodies  of  water. . . 

2,410 

9,570 

11,080 

2,180 

1.440 

3,620 

760 

64,690 

39,470 

04,920 

Pereent  of  all  small  bodies 

of  w^ter  on  farms 

79 

80 

80 

67 

9 

44 

76 

59 

76 

08 
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TABLE  3.110 


Major  Uses  oi  Land  in  the  Apalachicola-Chaftahoochee-Flint  Basins  by  Provinces — 2000 

(acres) 


Item 

Total 

iilMe 

Kidge 

Total 

Pic^dmunt 

Total 

t'pper 

('oaNtal 

Plain 

Total 

Lower 

t'oaslol 

l*laln 

Total 
llasln  7 

Onfurm  laml 
Cr<>plaml 

(V»tton  . 

. . 

-- 

2o.a)o 

283.400 

.303,400 

Ti'lmopo...  . . 

Peanuta  (picked  and  throtiliod)  

Ssiybeans 

9.2(H) 

376,400 

3.4(X) 

.300 

9,200 

376.400 

3,900 

C'(»rn 

2,000 

72,a)0 

370.300 

1 ,.3(X) 

643.8a) 

Sweet  potattH'M  

1 ,.300 

3..3(X) 

200 

7,(K)n 

Small  ^riiin  ... 

300 

33,300 

IK).. 300 

400 

1 24.. 3a) 

All  hay.  . 

2,000 

1*9,  a)0 

121.000 

i.oa) 

223.  ax) 

Fruits  and  nut^  . . ... 

r>oo 

24.tXK) 

90.0a) 

300 

121 .600 

Commercial  truck  

r»oo 

1* . 300 

4 3.. 3a) 

3a) 

.34,000 

Misci'llaneous  and  other  

r>oo 

9.9(M) 

.30.700 

,300 

61 ,6a) 

Suhtolnl  harvested  cropland ... 

.i.itoo 

209.200 

1.8.31,300 

3.1  a) 

2.I.34.40O 

l<ile,  fallow,  nr  failure  . 

mi 

18. MK) 

130.  UX) 

UX) 

119. 7a) 

I’aature 

Cnipland  pa.stured  ...  . 

»,000 

477, (X)t) 

i.oM.a'o 

6,oa) 

1.. 306, 000 

Woodland  pastured.  

n ,000 

283, ax) 

012,000 

4. (XX) 

900,  ax) 

(tther  pasture  .....  

3,0(H> 

101  ,ax) 

348. oa) 

2.000 

.314,(X»0 

Suhtotal  all  pasture  .... 

17, am 

923.  ax) 

1 .97l,(K)0 

1 2. OX) 

2,926,003 

U'oodland  n.»t  pastunni 

IS.OtX) 

313.0a) 

IK)l.(XX) 

22,  ax) 

1.4.36.  (XX) 

Other  farn.iand 

Fa?  •osteatls,  roads,  etc.  . . . 

800 

14.000 

30.4  a) 

200 

46,000 

Other  onfarm  land 

1.020 

12,220 

37.41*0 

470 

72,100 

SiiiaU  btalies  of  water  

:»8o 

S I , 280 

39.110 

130 

74,100 

Subtotal  other  furndaml  with  water.  . 

3,300 

01  .UX) 

127.aX) 

800 

192.200 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without  water  . 

2.720 

20.820 

87.81K> 

670 

118, IW 

Total  farndand  with  small  b<Mliea  of  water  ... 

ti,r>oo 

I,7H7,ia) 

4.980.400 

40,3(X) 

6. 838.. 300 

Total  farmland  witliout  small  luxlieH  of  water 

•13, 020 

1 .732.820 

4.947.290 

40.170 

6.781.2W 

OfT'farni  atfricultural  land 
Cr<ipland 

Corn  

Hay 

2a) 

3,180 

230 

2 . 1*20 
270 

200 

8.. 300 
300 

Other.  ...  . . 

80 

1 .740 

1.080 

la) 

3.aX) 

Pasture ...  ..... 

900 

20.7(X) 

11,700 

9(X) 

34,200 

WtUHlhind.  - 

1 ,300 

28,130 

13,470 

1 .280 

46.2(H) 

Other  farmlan<l 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc. 

220 

4,900 

2.800 

220 

8.200 

Other  off-farm  land  ... 

•170 

11,080 

6.340 

4iX> 

18. .380 

Sttiall  bmlies  of  water 

30 

420 

100 

10 

020 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with  water.  . 

720 

10,400 

9.360 

720 

27,2a) 

Subtotal  other  fnrndand  without  water 

0(H) 

13.980 

9.2(X) 

710 

20.. 380 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water 

3.2a) 

72.  la) 

40.8(X) 

3.2a) 

119.0a) 

Total  off-farm  land  witlunit  water 

3,170 

7! .980 

10.010 

.3,190 

118,980 

Nonfarm  woislland  with  water  

87,1*00 

1.417.020 

I .818.640 

418.460 

.3.742.680 

Small  bo«lie«  of  water.  .... 

100 

17,'»20 

9.380 

1,100 

28.  (XX) 

Nonfarm  wmslland  without  water  . 

87,800 

1 .-ta*.  la) 

1 ,8a*. WO 

417.360 

3. 71 1.680 

Total  aKrirultural  laml  with  water 

133.000 

3.277.120 

0.81.3.  HU) 

401.1*60 

10.720.380 

Small  bodies  of  water 

710 

31 ,920 

48.830 

1.210 

102.720 

Total  nKriouitural  land  without  water 

134.1*30 

3,223,200 

0.71*0,91*0 

460.720 

10.617.860 

Sorlal,  service,  other  lantl  with  water 

11,100 

812. .300 

8.38.000 

73.  ax) 

1.769,660 

Small  hollies  of  water  ...  . . 

30 

3.180 

2.370 

2(X) 

7,800 

Social,  serviee,  other  land  without  water 

14,030 

837.380 

8.33,6.30 

74.800 

1.761.860 

Total  land  area  with  water  . . . 

149.700 

4.1I9.G80 

7.683.840 

.3.36.1*60 

12,490.210 

Small  bmlies  of  water  . . . . 

700 

37.  UK) 

.31,220 

1,410 

110.320 

Total  laml  area  without  water.  

149, OK) 

•l.a>2.3H0 

7,632,620 

,3.33.. 320 

12. .379. 720 

Suinmarv  of  wiKsllaml  without  water 

Farm  woodland  pastured . . . 

5,000 

283,  ax) 

612, ax) 

4. (XX) 

iX)6,(X)0 

Farni  woodland  not  pastured-  . 

18, aN) 

3 13,  (XX) 

1K)1 ,000 

22,  ax) 

1,436,000 

Off-farm  aitricultural  woodlanil  ... 

1,300 

28. 130 

13,470 

1,280 

46,2a) 

Nonfarm  woixlland  .... 

87,800 

1.100.4a) 

1.8(K».060 

417, .360 

3,714,680 

Total  womlland 

112,100 

2,228.330 

3. 3.37.. 3,30 

441,610 

6.122.880 

Control  for  small  water  iKMlies 

Water  on  farms  

380 

34,280 

.39.110 

1.30 

74.100 

Water  un  nonaKricultural  farms 

30 

420 

160 

10 

620 

Water  on  nonfarm  woixUand  ...  

100 

17,220 

9.. 380 

1,100 

28,000 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land  

30 

.3.180 

2.370 

200 

7,800 

Total  small  bodies  of  water  

700 

.37 . 100 

31,220 

1 .440 

110,520 

Pereeni  of  all  small  bodies  of  water  on  farms 

70 

00 

76 

0 

67 
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TABLE  3.1 1 1 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  fha  Choctawhatchea-Perdido  Basins — 1959 

(acres) 


Item 

FUrida 

Alabama 

Total 

Tatal 

TaUl 

vntf 

Caastsl 

Plain 

Lawer 

Cnnatal 

Plain 

Tninl 

Upper 

CoatUl 

Plain 

Lawer 

CaasUl 

Plain 

Total 

Coaatal 

Plain 

CaasUl 

Plain 

(>nUrm  land 

CrupUnd 

Cotton.  

11,900 

1,290 

13,250 

109,200 

60 

109,2.50 

121.160 

1,340 

122.500 

Cottonneed  . 

Tobarro..  . . 

f>6 

. . 

50 

2.50 

2.50 

300 

300 

Feanutf  (pirkcni  and  threshed)  ... 

12,250 

i.aio 

13,300 

125.100 

125.100 

137.3.50 

1,0.^ 

138.400 

Soybeans.  . 

20,360 

2,660 

23,020 

43,990 

3,590 

47,580 

64 .3.50 

6,250 

70,600 

Corn 

. 85,350 

8,870 

94,220 

432,940 

1,210 

434,180 

518.290 

10,110 

528.400 

Sweet  potatoes . 

120 

20 

140 

1 ,430 

30 

1,460 

1,5.50 

50 

1.600 

Small  grain  . . . 

9.600 

1,130 

10,730 

16,6.50 

820 

17,470 

26,2.50 

1,950 

28.200 

All  hay  

10,300 

1,300 

11,600 

49,900 

200 

50,100 

60,200 

1..500 

61,700 

Fruits  and  nuts  

9,100 

4,780 

13,880 

18,140 

380 

18, .520 

27,240 

5,160 

32,400 

Comnierrial  truck. 

3.950 

200 

4,1.50 

12,300 

650 

12.9.50 

16,2.50 

850 

17.100 

Misrellaneous  and  other  ... 

2,660 

300 

2,960 

3,700 

240 

3,940 

6.360 

540 

6.900 

Subtotal  harvostesl  crofdand  . . .. 

. 165,700 

21,600 

187,300 

813.600 

7.200 

820.800 

979.300 

28.800 

1.008.100 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure  

31,.'i00 

3,100 

34,600 

133.. 500 

400 

133,900 

165,000 

3.500 

168,500 

Pasture 

Cropland  |>astured 

40,600 

,5,700 

46,300 

187,000 

1,100 

188.100 

227,600 

6,800 

234,400 

WtKMilund  pastured.  . ...  ..  . 

179, .500 

.34 , .500 

214,000 

648.300 

2,100 

6.50.400 

827,800 

36,600 

864,400 

Other  pasture  . . . . .. 

64.400 

9,200 

73,600 

301,100 

1,100 

302.200 

365,500 

10,300 

375,800 

Subtotal  all  pasture  ... 

284,500 

49,400 

333 . (NM) 

1.136,400 

4.. 300 

1,140.700 

1 .420.900 

53,700 

1 ,474,600 

Woodland  not  pastured  

200.600 

.3.1,  tKK) 

233,600 

7.50,400 

2,900 

753,300 

951 .000 

35.900 

986.900 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc..  . . 

6,700 

1.050 

7,750 

25,100 

1.50 

25,250 

31 .800 

1.200 

33.000 

( Iher  onfarm  land 

23. .500 

2.350 

25,850 

40,800 

320 

41,120 

64,300 

2.670 

66.970 

Small  btalies  of  water . . . 

4,500 

800 

5,300 

19,300 

130 

19.430 

23.800 

930 

24,730 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with 

water 

34.700 

4,200 

38,900 

85,200 

600 

85.800 

119.900 

4,800 

124,700 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without 

water 

30,200 

3,400 

33,600 

65,900 

470 

66,370 

96.100 

3.870 

99,970 

Total  farndan<l  with  small 

bcMliea  of  water 

. 717,000 

111,300 

828.3tX> 

2,919,100 

1.5.400 

2. 9,34.. 500 

3,636.100 

126.700 

3,762.800 

Total  farndand  without  small 

bodies  of  water  . ..  . .. 

712,500 

no. .500 

823.000 

2,890.800 

15.270 

2.915.070 

3,612.300 

125.770 

3,738,070 

Off-farm  agricultural  lanci 
Cropland 

Com 

1,000 

120 

1.120 

2,080 

2.080 

3.080 

120 

3.200 

May.  . 

70 

-- 

70 

130 

130 

200 

200 

Other...  

400 

50 

450 

7.50 

750 

1,150 

50 

1,200 

Pasture  ... 

4.800 

600 

5,400 

9.600 

9.600 

14,400 

600 

15.000 

Woodland 

6.530 

830 

7,360 

12.910 

12,910 

19.470 

830 

20.300 

Other  farmland 

Farmstea<ls,  roads,  etc 

1,200 

150 

1 , 350 

2.400 

2,400 

3.600 

150 

3.7.50 

Other  off-farm  lan<l. 

6,730 

810 

7,570 

13.790 

13.790 

20.. 520 

840 

21.360 

Small  IxMliee  of  water  .... 

70 

10 

80 

210 

210 

280 

10 

290 

Subtotal  other  farmlaml  with 

water . 

8.0(N) 

1 .000 

9,000 

16,400 

16,400 

24,400 

1,000 

2.5.400 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

without  water 

7.030 

990 

8,920 

16.190 

16,190 

24.120 

990 

2.5,110 

Total  off-farm  land  with  water, , 

20.800 

2,600 

23.400 

41,900 

41.900 

62,700 

2,600 

65.300 

Total  off-farm  land  without  water 

20 , 730 

2.590 

23,320 

41. 6W 

41.690 

62.420 

2.. 590 

65.010 

.\onfarm  woiKlUml  with  water 

.2.011,760 

649.980 

2.001 .740 

2,ia3.880 

5,880 

2.109.760 

4.115,640 

655.860 

4,771,500 

Small  bodies  of  water.  

7.280 

3.060 

10.310 

4.160 

40 

4.200 

11  440 

3.100 

14.540 

Nonfarm  w<HKiIaml  without  water  ..  .. 

. 2,004,480 

646.920 

2.051 .400 

2.099.720 

5.810 

2. 10.5,. 560 

4.104,200 

6.52.760 

4,756.960 

Total  agricultural  land  with  water 

.2,710,560 

763,880 

3.513.440 

5 064.8H0 

21.280 

5,086,160 

7,814.440 

785,160 

8.599,600 

Small  bodies  of  water  . . 

11,8.50 

3 , 870 

15,720 

23,670 

170 

23,810 

35.520 

4.040 

39,560 

Total  agricultural  lan«l  witho  ii  water  . 

.2.737,710 

760.010 

3.497.720 

.5,041,210 

21,110 

5,062,320 

7,778.920 

781,120 

8,500,040 

Social,  aerviee,  other  land  wit!>  water  . . . 

85.000 

143,0(8) 

228,000 

240.720 

28.000 

268,720 

32.5,720 

171,000 

4t»6,720 

Small  tiixliea  of  water  . 

300 

670 

970 

690 

180 

870 

990 

850 

1,840 

Sorial,  aerviee,  other  land  without  water. 

84,700 

142,330 

227,030 

240.020 

27.820 

267,850 

321,730 

170,150 

494,880 

Total  land  area  with  w.aler 

.2.834,560 

906,880 

3,741 ,440 

5.305,600 

49.280 

5,3.54.880 

8,140,160 

956,160 

0,096.320 

Small  btMliea  of  water 

12,1.50 

4 , 540 

16.690 

24,360 

3.50 

24,710 

36.510 

4,890 

41.400 

Total  land  area  without  water 

..2.822,410 

)H)2.340 

3,724.750 

5,281,240 

48.930 

.5.330,170 

8.103.6.50 

951 .270 

9,0.54,920 

Summary  of  wotHlland  without  water 

Farm  wmKlIand  paaturmh  . . . . 

..  179,500 

34,500 

214.000 

648,300 

2,100 

6.50,400 

827,800 

36.600 

864,400 

Farm  wmidland  not  pastured 

200,600 

33,000 

233,600 

750,400 

2,900 

7,53.300 

951 ,000 

35.900 

986.900 

Off-farm  agricultural  woodland..  . . 

6, .530 

830 

7,36t) 

12.940 

12,940 

19,470 

830 

20,300 

Nonfarm  woorlland.  . . . ... 

.2,004,480 

616,920 

2.651 .400 

2.099.720 

5.8^ 

2,ia5..5»0 

4,104,200 

6.52.760 

4,756.960 

Total  wiHMlland  

.2,301,110 

715.250 

3.106.360 

3.511,360 

10,840 

3, .522. 200 

5.902,470 

728.090 

0,628,560 

Centred  for  amalJ  water  bodies 

Water  on  farms  (Cenaua) 

4. .500 

800 

5,300 

19,300 

130 

10,430 

23,800 

9.30 

24,7.30 

Water  on  nonagrieultural  farms  . .. 

70 

10 

80 

210 

210 

280 

to 

290 

Water  on  nonfarm  woodland 

7.280 

3.060 

10,340 

4.160 

40 

4,200 

11,440 

3,100 

14,540 

Water  on  social,  service,  other  land  . . 

300 

670 

970 

690 

180 

870 

990 

8.50 

1,840 

Total  small  botli«*a  of  water 

12.150 

4,540 

16,690 

24,360 

350 

24.710 

36,510 

4.890 

41,400 

Percent  of  all  small  bodies  of  water 

on  Census  fat  ms 

37 

18 

32 

79 

37 

79 

65 

19 

60 

3-125 


TABLE  3.112 


Major  Uses  of  Land  in  the  Choctawhatchee-Perdido  Basins — 1975 

(acres) 


PlarMa 

Alabana 

TnUl 

Upper 

Caastal 

Plain 

TeUi 

Lewer 

Caastal 

Plain 

Tatal 
Basin  8 

UWM 

CoaMal 

Plata 

Lawer 

Caaetal 

Plain 

Talal 

UP9« 

Caaalal 

Plain 

Lawer 

Ceaalal 

Plain 

Tatal 

Onfarm  land 
Cropland 

Cotton 

10.700 

1,150 

11.850 

133.750 

133,750 

144.450 

1.150 

145.600 

CottonseM 

. . 

Tobacco 

700 

• - 

700 

700 

. 

700 

Peanuts  (picked  and  threshed) ..... 

19,000 

1,600 

20.800 

168,800 

300 

168,800 

187.800 

1.800 

189,600 

Soybeans.  

6,000 

200 

6,200 

13.300 

13,600 

19,300 

500 

19.800 

Corn 

53,000 

5.. 500 

58.500 

269.600 

800 

270,400 

322.600 

6,300 

328.900 

iSweet  potatoes 

120 

20 

140 

1,960 

750 

1,960 

2,080 

20 

2.100 

Small  itrain 

10.000 

1,100 

11,100 

17.6:)0 

18,400 

27,650 

1,850 

29,500 

All  hay 

24.000 

4,500 

28,500 

.54,400 

800 

55,200 

78,400 

5,300 

83,700 

Fruits  and  nuts. . 

9,000 

4,700 

13,700 

18,000 

400 

18,400 

27,000 

5,100 

32.100 

Commercial  truck 

4.100 

200 

4,300 

13.000 

700 

13,700 

17.100 

900 

18.000 

Miscellaneous  and  other 

4.080 

830 

4,910 

16,140 

2.50 

16,390 

20,220 

1.080 

21,300 

Subtotal  harvested  cropland  . . . . 

140,000 

20,000 

160,000 

707.300 

4.000 

711,300 

647.300 

24.000 

871,300 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

12.600 

1 ,800 

14,400 

63,400 

400 

63,800 

76,000 

2.200 

78.200 

Pasture 

Cropland  pastured 

«f».000 

15,000 

111,000 

334.600 

2,400 

337,000 

430,600 

17,400 

448,000 

Woodland  pastured.  

166,000 

25,000 

191.000 

582,800 

3,200 

586,000 

748,800 

28.200 

777,000 

Other  pasture 

75,000 

12,000 

87,000 

263,000 

2.000 

265,000 

338,000 

14,000 

352.000 

Subtotal  all  pasture 

337,000 

52,000 

389,000 

1,180.400 

7.600 

1.188.000 

1.517.400 

59,600 

1.577.000 

Woodland  not  pastured 

178,400 

28,400 

206,800 

748.800 

1,400 

750,200 

927.200 

20,800 

957.000 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc 

6,500 

1,100 

7,600 

24,200 

200 

24,400 

30.700 

1.300 

32,000 

Other  onfarm  land 

7.500 

2,450 

9,9.50 

42,660 

1.060 

43,720 

50.160 

3.510 

53,670 

Small  bodies  of  water 

7,000 

1 ,2.50 

8.250 

74,540 

140 

24.680 

31.540 

1.300 

32.030 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with 

water 

21,000 

4,800 

25,800 

91,400 

1,400 

92.800 

112.400 

6.200 

118,600 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without 

water 

14,000 

3,550 

17 , 5.50 

66,860 

1,260 

68.120 

80.860 

4.810 

85,670 

Total  farmland  with  small 

boilies  of  water 

689,000 

107,000 

796,000 

2.791,300 

14,800 

2.806.100 

3.480.300 

121.800 

3.602,100 

Total  farmland  without  small 

bodies  of  water 

682,000 

105,7.50 

787,750 

2,766.760 

14,660 

2.781.420 

3.448.760 

120.410 

3.569.170 

Off-farm  acricultural  land 

1,400 

170 

1,370 

2.730 

2.730 

4.130 

170 

4.300 

Hay 

100 

100 

200 

200 

300 

-- 

300 

500 

too 

600 

1 ,noo 

1.000 

1..500 

100 

1.600 

. 3.600 

700 

6,300 

11.200 

11,200 

16.800 

700 

17. .500 

Woodland 

8,000 

930 

8.930 

15.470 

15.470 

23.470 

930 

24.400 

Other  farmland 

Farmsteads,  roads,  etc...  

1,420 

180 

1.600 

3.000 

3.000 

4.420 

180 

4.600 

4,900 

710 

5,610 

10,880 

10.880 

15.780 

710 

16,490 

Small  bodies  of  water  

80 

10 

90 

220 

220 

300 

10 

310 

Subtotal  other  farndand  with 

water 

6,400 

900 

7.300 

14.100 

14.100 

20.500 

900 

21.400 

Subtotal  other  farndand 

6,320 

890 

7.210 

13,880 

13.880 

20.200 

890 

21.090 

22.000 

2.800 

24,800 

44.700 

44,700 

66,700 

2.800 

69.500 

21 .920 

2,790 

24,710 

44,480 

44,480 

60.400 

2.790 

69,190 

2,024,060 

62a3.760 

2,647.820 

2.188,000 

5,480 

2.193.480 

4,212.060 

620.240 

4,841.300 

7,880 

3,. 500 

11 .380 

5.180 

40 

5.220 

13,060 

3.540 

16.600 

2,016,180 

620.260 

2.636,440 

2,182.820 

5.440 

2.188,260 

4.190.000 

625.700 

4.824.700 

2,735,060 

7.3.3.. 560 

3,468,620 

5,024,000 

20.280 

5,044.280 

7,759,060 

753.840 

8.512.900 

14,960 

4,760 

19.720 

29 . 940 

180 

30,120 

44,900 

4,940 

49.840 

2.720,100 

728,800 

3,448.900 

4,994,060 

20,100 

5.014.160 

7.714,160 

748,900 

8.463,060 

99. ,500 

173,320 

272,820 

281 .600 

29,000 

310,600 

381.100 

202.320 

583.420 

3.50 

770 

1,120 

8iK) 

190 

1.080 

1 ,240 

060 

2.200 

99,1.50 

172,550 

271,700 

280,710 

28.810 

309,520 

379.860 

201.360 

581,220 

2. 834,. 560 

906,880 

3,741,440 

5.3a5.600 

49,280 

3,354,880 

8.140.160 

956.160 

9.096.320 

15,310 

3.530 

20,840 

30,8.30 

370 

31 .200 

46.140 

5,900 

52. (MO 

Total  land  area  without  water . . . . 

2,819,2.50 

901 ,350 

3,720.600 

5.274.770 

48,910 

5.323.680 

8.094.020 

950.260 

0.044.280 

Farm  woodland  pastured  . 

166.000 

25,000 

191,000 

.582,800 

3.200 

586.000 

748.800 

28.200 

777.000 

178,400 

28,400 

206,800 

748,800 

1.400 

750.200 

927.200 

29,800 

957,000 

8,000 

!»:K) 

8,930 

15.470 

15.470 

23.470 

930 

24.400 

2,016.180 

620,260 

2,636,440 

2,182,820 

5,440 

2.188.260 

4.190.000 

625,700 

4,824,700 

Total  woodland. . . . . 

2. 308., 580 

674,590 

3,01.3,170 

3.. 529, 890 

10. (MO 

3, .539, 930 

5.898.470 

684,630 

6,583.100 

7.000 

1,2.50 

8.2.50 

24  ..540 

140 

24.680 

31. .540 

1,390 

32,930 

80 

10 

90 

220 

220 

300 

10 

310 

7,880 

3,500 

11,380 

5.180 

40 

5,220 

13,060 

3,540 

16.600 

3,50 

770 

1,120 

8W 

190 

1.080 

1,240 

960 

2,200 

Total  small  bodies  of  water..  ....... 

15,310 

5, .530 

20,840 

30.8.30 

370 

31 .200 

46.140 

5,900 

52.040 

on  farms 

46 

23 

40 

80 

38 

79 

68 

24 

3-126 


TABLE  3.113 


Major  Usa$  of  Land  in  tha  Chocfawhatchaa-Pardido  Batins — 2000 

(acres) 


Item 

lUrMa 

Alabama 

Tatal 

Tatal 

Tatal 

CwMal 

rtalii 

111 

Talat 

Upper 

Caaat^ 

Plain 

Lawer 

Caaalal 

Plala 

Tatal 

Coaatal 

Plala 

Caaalal 

Plala 

Onfarm  iMid 

Cropland 

Cotton 

9,000 

700 

9,700 

151,000 

151,000 

i6o,om 

7m 

160,7m 

CottonaMKl 

Tobacco 

.. 

1.000 

1,000 

i.orn 

. . 

i.om 

Pcanuta  (picked  and  threahed)  

23.000 

2,200 

25.200 

203,700 

203.700 

226.7m 

2,3m 

228.  om 

Soybean* 

7,200 

250 

7.450 

16,000 

3.W 

16.3.50 

23.2m 

8m 

23. sm 

Com - . - 

60.000 

6,200 

66,200 

304,400 

900 

305.300 

364,4m 

7.im 

371,5m 

Sweet  potatoea. 

200 

100 

300 

2,300 

2.300 

2,5m 

im 

2.6m 

Small  grain 

12,400 

1.400 

13,800 

21,900 

BOO 

22.700 

34,3m 

2.2m 

36,5m 

All  hay 

32,000 

6.000 

38,000 

71.600 

000 

72.500 

103,6m 

6.om 

110.5m 

Fruita  and  nuta. 

11 ,400 

6,000 

17,400 

22,500 

400 

22,600 

33. om 

6,4m 

40.3m 

Commercial  truck 

4,.'i0Q 

400 

4,900 

13,400 

700 

14,(00 

17.6m 

i.im 

lo.mo 

Miacellaneuua  and  other 

6,300 

1 .750 

8,0.50 

22,100 

2.50 

22.350 

28.400 

2,om 

30.4m 

Subtotal  harveated  crofdand  .... 

166.000 

25.000 

191 .000 

829,900 

4.300 

834.200 

995,9m 

29,3m 

1,025.2m 

Idle,  fallow,  or  failure 

10,200 

1,500 

11,700 

51 .700 

200 

.5(,900 

61,9m 

1.7m 

63.6m 

Paature 

Cropland  paatured 

174.000 

25,000 

199,000 

527,400 

3,600 

531,000 

701.4m 

28,6m 

730, om 

Woodland  paaturesl 

160,000 

23,000 

183,000 

491,000 

3,000 

494,000 

651  .om 

26. om 

677  ,om 

Other  paature. . . . 

76,000 

11 ,000 

87.000 

227.400 

1 .600 

229.000 

303.4m 

12.6m 

316.0m 

Subtotal  all  paature. 

410,000 

59,000 

469,000 

1,245,800 

8.200 

(.2.54,000 

1.6.5.5,8m 

67,2m 

1 .723,000 

Woodland  not  paatured 

79.300 

16. .500 

95.800 

560,800 

400 

561.200 

640.  im 

16. om 

657  .om 

Other  farmland 

Farmateada,  roada,  etc 

5,600 

1,200 

6.800 

22.400 

200 

22.600 

28. om 

1.4m 

29.4m 

Other  onfarm  land 

4,900 

1.740 

6,640 

38,300 

1.030 

39,330 

43,2m 

2,770 

45,070 

Small  bodie*  of  water 

12.000 

2.060 

14,060 

32 , 400 

170 

32,570 

44,4m 

2.230 

40,630 

Subtotal  other  farmland  with 

water. 

22. .500 

5,000 

27,500 

93,100 

1,400 

94,500 

US. 6m 

6,4m 

i22.om 

Subtotal  other  farmland  without 

water 

10.500 

2,940 

13,440 

60,700 

1.230 

61,930 

71,2m 

4.170 

75.370 

Total  farmland  with  amall 

bodiea  of  water 

666,000 

107,000 

795,000 

2,781.300 

14. .500 

2.795.800 

3.469.3m 

121.5m 

3.590.8m 

Total  farmland  without  amall 

bodie*  of  water 

676.000 

104.940 

780,940 

2.748.900 

14,330 

2.763,230 

3.424,9m 

119,270 

3,544,170 

Off-farm  agricultural  lan<l 

1,640 

230 

2.070 

3,630 

3,630 

5.470 

230 

5,700 

Hay 

150 

150 

250 

2.50 

4m 

-- 

400 

700 

too 

800 

1,300 

1.300 

2.om 

im 

2.100 

T.200 

900 

8,100 

14  400 

14.400 

21.6m 

om 

22.500 

Woodland 

0.110 

970 

10.080 

19,220 

16.220 

28.330 

970 

29.3m 

1,600 

200 

1.800 

3,400 

3,400 

5.om 

2m 

5.300 

3.900 

580 

4,480 

7,7.50 

7,750 

11,650 

580 

12,230 

Small  bodiea  of  water  

100 

20 

120 

250 

2.50 

350 

20 

370 

Subtotal  other  farndami  with 

water  - 

5,600 

800 

6.400 

11,400 

11.400 

17. om 

8m 

17,800 

Subtotal  other  farmland 

5,500 

780 

6,280 

11,150 

.. 

11.150 

16,650 

780 

17,430 

24,600 

3,000 

27,600 

50.200 

50.200 

74.8m 

3.000 

77.800 

24.500 

2,980 

27,480 

49,950 

. 

49,950 

74,4.50 

2.980 

77,430 

. 1.970.760 

517.460 

2.488,220 

2,046,100 

4,780 

2,050.880 

4.016.860 

522.240 

4.539.im 

8.000 

3,5.50 

11,550 

5.400 

50 

5,4.50 

13,4m 

3,em 

17,000 

. 1.962,760 

513.910 

2,476.670 

2.040.700 

4.730 

2.045.430 

4.003,460 

518.640 

4,522,100 

. 2.683,360 

627,460 

3.310,820 

4.877.600 

19,280 

4,896.880 

7.560.960 

646,740 

8.207.700 

20,100 

5.630 

25,730 

3B.a50 

220 

38,270 

58,150 

5.850 

64,000 

. 2.663.260 

621 .830 

3,28.5,090 

4, 839, .5.50 

19.060 

4.858.610 

7,502,810 

640.890 

8.143.700 

151 ,200 

279,420 

430,620 

428.000 

30,000 

458,000 

579.2m 

309.420 

888,620 

500 

1.100 

1,600 

1.500 

200 

1.700 

2.om 

1.300 

3,300 

1,50,700 

278,320 

429,020 

426,. 500 

29,800 

456.300 

577.2m 

308,120 

885.320 

2, 834. .560 

906,880 

3,741.440 

5,3a5,eoo 

49,280 

5.3.54.880 

8.140.160 

956,160 

9.096.320 

20.600 

6,730 

27,330 

39,550 

420 

39,970 

60,150 

7,150 

67,300 

Total  land  area  without  water 

. 2.8(3,960 

900,150 

3.714,110 

5.266,050 

48,860 

5.314,910 

8.080,010 

949.010 

9.029,020 

160,000 

23,000 

183,000 

491.000 

3,000 

494. (XW 

651  .om 

26,000 

677,000 

79,300 

16, .500 

95.800 

.560,800 

400 

561,200 

640,  im 

16,900 

657.000 

9.110 

970 

10,080 

19.220 

19,220 

28,330 

970 

29,300 

1,962,760 

513.910 

2,476,670 

2.040.700 

4.7M 

2.045,430 

4,003.460 

518,640 

4,522,100 

Total  woodland 

. 2.211,170 

5.54,380 

2.765,550 

3,111.720 

8.130 

3,119.8.50 

5.322.890 

562.510 

5.885.4m 

12.000 

2,060 

14,060 

32.400 

170 

32,570 

44.4m 

2,230 

46,630 

100 

20 

120 

2.50 

2.50 

3.50 

20 

370 

8.000 

3.5.50 

11,550 

5,400 

60 

5.4.50 

13.4m 

3,600 

17,000 

500 

1,100 

1,600 

1 .500 

200 

1.7m 

2.om 

1,3m 

3,300 

Total  email  bodiea  of  water 

20,600 

6.730 

27,330 

39.550 

420 

39’,970 

80.150 

7,150 

67,300 

on  farm* 

58 

31 

51 

82 

40 

81 

74 

31 

69 

S-127 


TABLE  3.114 


Timber  Production  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
(millions  of  cubic  feet) 


Basin  ISS*  l»7S  2«00 


Pnipweod 

Other 

weed 

predettM 

Teua 

Puipwood 

Other 

wimkI 

produetN 

ToUl 

Puipwood 

Other 

weod 

pr»d«rts 

Total 

SHvnnimh 

North  ('arolitm 

1 

3 

4 

4 

3 

7 

0 

4 

10 

Soiitli  Caroliim  - 

i.'i 

2<t 

44 

32 

31 

03 

57 

42 

99 

Gpor(tiii  

20 

3!t 

.59 

44 

47 

91 

79 

04 

143 

SulitotaL  _ 

36 

71 

107 

80 

81 

101 

142 

110 

252 

Ogi'oohfp 

Georgia . _ . . 

20 

30 

.50 

49 

39 

88 

88 

.53 

141 

Altamaha 

Georgia  , 

80 

80 

100 

143 

105 

■248 

‘240 

140 

380 

Satilla-St.  Marys 

Georgia . 

rio 

9 

59 

00 

20 

92 

111 

33 

144 

Florida  . 

I.'i 

2 

17 

17 

0 

23 

27 

9 

36 

Subtotal  

0.'i 

11 

70 

83 

32 

115 

138 

42 

180 

Suwannee 

Georgia  

3t 

31 

&5 

04 

38 

102 

no 

49 

1.59 

Florida  * 

34 

31 

6.5 

,50 

37 

93 

97 

49 

140 

Subtotal  . - 

08 

02 

130 

120 

75 

l!t,5 

207 

98 

30.5 

Ochlockonee 

Georgia  . ..  . _ 

10 

15 

16 

13 

29 

29 

18 

47 

Florida  - 

17 

42 

59 

41 

44 

85 

73 

01 

134 

Subtotal 

22 

.52 

74 

57 

57 

114 

102 

79 

181 

Apalachicola-Chattahooohee-Flint 

Georgia... 

.')4 

91 

145 

103 

92 

195 

108 

115 

•283 

Florida.  . . .... 

8 

2.5 

.'53 

22 

•23 

45 

30 

•29 

6.5 

Alabaiua  . ..  

5 

10 

21 

15 

17 

32 

•24 

22 

46 

Subtotal  

07 

1.32 

199 

140 

132 

•272 

Xi8 

106 

394 

Choctawhateliee-I’erdido 

Florida 

30 

44 

80 

08 

33 

121 

121 

72 

193 

Alabama 

28 

:i8 

(»(> 

OO 

40 

100 

105 

63 

108 

Subtotal...  

04 

82 

140 

1‘28 

1«» 

•227 

220 

1.35 

361 

Total  

428 

.520 

9.51 

800 

020 

1.420 

1,377 

8-23 
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TABLE  3. ns 


Cash  Farm  Incoma  and  Production  Expansot  by  Basins  1 959 
(thousands  ot  dollars) 


IlMB 

BmIii 

ToUl 

SERB 

area 

1 

2 

2 

4 

S 

e 

7 

8 

Crops 

Cotton 

18,064.9 

10,959.5 

24,286.8 

1,998.7 

8,257.6 

2,791.7 

25,449.9 

13,412.7 

105,221.8 

Cottonseed 

1,818.6 

1,103.3 

2,444.9 

201.2 

831.3 

281.0 

2,562.0 

1,350.2 

10,592.5 

Tobacco 

178.5 

7,414.9 

9,374.1 

13,065.1 

28,380.8 

8,882.5 

3,808.2 

175.9 

71,280.0 

Peanuts 

438.8 

1,960.5 

4,403.6 

730.4 

8,028.2 

2,288.3 

28,986.9 

8,988.3 

55,825.0 

Commercial  truck 

2,920.0 

1,380.0 

3,900.0 

360.0 

7.280.0 

2,880.0 

6,880.0 

3,420.0 

29,020.0 

Soybeans 

1,285.6 

474.7 

733.4 

6.1 

95.3 

56.4 

366.7 

3,011.4 

6,029.6 

Fruits  and  nuts 

736.0 

720.0 

4,512  0 

336.0 

1,760.0 

2,104.0 

7,816.0 

2,592.0 

20,576.0 

Horticultural  specialty 

771.2 

275.7 

516.7 

732.0 

2,485.2 

1,013.0 

1,434.9 

956.5 

8,185.2 

Other  crops 

5,046.8 

3,510  9 

5,882.1 

1,242.7 

6,008.0 

3,347.2 

11,449.2 

3,206.4 

39,693.3 

Total  all  crops.  

31,260.4 

27,799.5 

56,053.6 

18,672.2 

63,126.4 

23,644.1 

88,753.8 

37,113.4 

346,423.4 

Livestock 

Beef  and  veal 

8,939.5 

4,122.8 

14,286.8 

3,347  2 

8,980.3 

4,245.2 

22,137.8 

12,858.1 

78,917.7 

Lamb  and  mutton 

21  2 

5.9 

25.0 

2.6 

11.0 

3.9 

37.9 

11.0 

118.5 

Pork.. 

4,283.9 

5,456.9 

11,270.7 

4,360  4 

10,378.3 

4,079.9 

14,789.1 

12,214.2 

66,833.4 

Dairy 

11,960.2 

4,138.3 

20,242.0 

2,988,8 

5,287.9 

2,758.9 

16,558.3 

11,035.6 

74,970.0 

Poultry. 

30,861.2 

.506.1 

36,537.1 

4,661.1 

2,403.9 

620.6 

48,898.1 

2,024.5 

126,512.6 

Eggs 

10,398.1 

3,116.1 

14,978.4 

3,881.5 

4,700.7 

2,350.8 

19,680.7 

5,630.9 

84,737.2 

Other 

586.8 

10.5 

429.4 

80.5 

25.8 

25.7 

661.7 

38.1 

1,858.5 

Total  livestock 

67,050.9 

17,356.6 

97,769.4 

19,322.1 

31,787,9 

14,085.0 

122,763.6 

43,812.4 

413,947.9 

Farm  forestry 

1,998'3 

1,299.2 

3,629.9 

1,475.8 

2,475.9 

546.1 

657.9 

1,553.1 

13,6.36.2 

Total  rash  income 

100,309.6 

46,455.3 

157,452.9 

39,470.1 

97,390.2 

38,275.2 

212,175.3 

82,478.9 

774,007.5 

Production  expenses 

Feed  . . 

26,882.6 

4,986.9 

30,352.1 

8,475.8 

9,693.3 

4,102.9 

47,873.5 

10,809.5 

143,176.6 

Livestock  purchased 

8,282.7 

2,236.8 

9,545.2 

2,601.1 

4,402.3 

2,693.7 

20,078.2 

5,298.8 

55,138.8 

Seed 

1,057.6 

956.1 

2,541.8 

528.5 

2,350.8 

1,001.0 

5,362.7 

2,192.9 

15,991.4 

Fertilizer  and  lime 

7,877.2 

5,446.7 

13,080.3 

3,298.9 

9,928.1 

4,769.8 

20,238.4 

10,033.1 

74,672.5 

Hepairs  and  maintenance 

8,602.4 

5,498.8 

14,085,8 

3,558.0 

11,513.6 

4,397.5 

20,285.5 

9,072.2 

77,013.8 

Hired  labor.  . 

7,924.9 

4,554.5 

13,924  7 

3,287.9 

10,460.3 

7,919.2 

20,739.1 

7,255.5 

76,066.1 

Depreciation  .. 

8,946.5 

5,718.8 

14,649.2 

3,700  3 

11,974.1 

4,573  4 

21,096.9 

9,435.1 

80,094.3 

Miscellaneous. 

5,517.0 

2,555.0 

8,659,9 

2,170  8 

5,356.5 

2,105.1 

11,610.7 

4,536.3 

42,511.3 

Taxes  . 

1,530.8 

870.3 

2,344.8 

592.7 

1,614.9 

873.4 

3,342.9 

1,768.5 

12,938.3 

Interest  on  mortgage 

1,989.0 

738.0 

2,322.0 

558,0 

1,350.0 

.560.0 

3,124.3 

1,989.0 

12,630.3 

Net  rent  to  landlord  . 

3,350.3 

1,551.6 

5,258,9 

1,318.3 

3,252.8 

1,278.4 

7,111.5 

2,751.8 

25,876.6 

Total  production 

expenses 

81,961.0 

35,113.5 

116,764.7 

30,090  3 

71,8%.7 

.31,274.4 

180,863.7 

65,145.7 

616,110.0 

Net  income 

18,.'M8.6 

11,341.8 

40,688.2 

9,.379,8 

25,493.5 

4,000.8 

31,311.6 

17,333.2 

157,897.5 

3-129 


TABLE  3.116 


Cash  Farm  Income  and  Production  Expenses  by  States  and  Provinces — 1959 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Uem 

Nnrih 

('arolina 

S«»ttlh 

('aroliaa 

tteortfla 

llarida 

Alabama 

Hiue 

Ridge 

Piedmont 

4>ger 

ruaKlal 

Plain 

Lower 

roaNlal 

Plain 

Total 

SKKB 

area 

Crops 

Cotton 

7.49!  S 

77,990  4 

2,241  2 

17,495  4 

420.9 

24,779  7 

75,191.5 

4,829  7 

105,221.8 

Cotton.sot^*! 



7,54  2 

7.5,51  2 

225  ti 

1,761  5 

42  4 

2,494  5 

7,569.4 

450  2 

10, .592. 5 

Ttibacro 

21. k 

3.5.  fi 

58. m. 6 

12,9.55.7 

149  7 

21.4 

28.5 

46,752  6 

24,477  5 

71,280.0 

Peanuts 



.5->.  S 

40,f»51  S 

1.117.4 

11,950  0 

0.6 

:13.5 

54,253.6 

1,507  3 

55,825.0 

Commercial  truck 

1>0  3 

1.657.1 

17,4.55  5 

6,007.1 

:*.sso  0 

i:13  5 

3.2:18,6 

22,690.5 

2,9o7.l 

29,020.0 

Soybean.s 

0 2 

9S7.K 

1.020  ft 

1 . 1 13  4 

2,007  fi 

3 6 

171  2 

5,107.1 

747.7 

6,029.6 

Fruits  and  nuts 

7 2 

30S  0 

15,111  2 

1.21,5  2 

1,914  4 

101.6 

3,125.0 

15,631.2 

1,715  2 

20,576.0 

Horticultural  spi>cialty 

5 4 

2(W.l 

5,190  1 

1,945.7 

S.12  9 

6S.3 

1,157  1 

5,0.57  1 

1,902.7 

8,185.2 

Other  Chips 

21.4 

2.43S  2 

30,aS7.9 

3,356.6 

3.4.59  2 

2S0.2 

6.227.5 

28.990.2 

4,195.4 

39,693.3 

Total  all  crops 

75.9 

13,9;i6  6 

2,54.673  3 

34,211.9 

41„50.1  7 

1,072.5 

41,2.55.6 

261,273.5 

42. SIS. S 

346,423.4 

Livestock 

Heef  and  veal 

3.511  9 

49,5,52  3 

11.771  5 

11,692  2 

552.3 

20,163.5 

48.613  3 

9.2SS.6 

78,917.7 

I^mband  mutton 

0 7 

S.H 

M-.7 

9.0 

11.3 

6.2 

49  6 

55.1 

7.6 

118.5 

Pork 

33  A 

1,490.4 

43,0lfi  2 

S..127  5 

n.065  9 

357  6 

5,266,5 

50,719.9 

10,459.4 

66,833.4 

Dair)' 

179  9 

4.6IS  2 

49.«h2  ft 

!0,5.T{.3 

9,956  0 

1,514  4 

31,551  7 

34,261  3 

7,309.6 

74,970.0 

Poultry 

3S.0 

1,753  S 

119,314  0 

2,i:l5.l 

3,2:)5.7 

10,462  6 

92,670  5 

17,167  7 

0,211.8 

126,512.6 

200.7 

3,405.2 

47,737.2 

7,557  2 

5,sOt>,9 

2 . 5x9 . 5 

25,546  9 

25,791.3 

7,509  5 

64,737.2 

Other 

0.1 

126  2 

1,525  S 

SO  7 

119  7 

22 1 

1,079  2 

617  2 

i:i9.s 

1,858.5 

Total  livestock. 

5.19  6 

14,944  5 

312, 114. ,5 

40,4.56  1 

45,592  7 

15,534  9 

179,960  9 

177,225  5 

40,926.3 

413,947.6 

Farm  forestry  . 

II  5 

770  5 

I0,08(  0 

7:w  0 

2,010  2 

1.51  9 

2, .567  9 

7,559.2 

3,0.57  2 

13,6.36.2 

Total  ca.sh  income 

627  0 

29,651  6 

576.572.1 

75.420  2 

91,4:16  6 

17.050  3 

223,757.4 

446,355  5 

56,502  3 

774,007.5 

Production  expen.^os 

Feed 

191.6 

5,0.50  1 

112,523  4 

ii.ino  2 

11,051  1 

7.315  3 

70,313.3 

50,333  1 

143,176.6 

Livestock  purchasetl 

75.5 

1,591  0 

42,203  5 

6,257  1 

4.711  4 

2.357  4 

21.152  9 

26,321  5 

5..306.7 

55,138.8 

s««l-- 

6 3 

405  1 

11,395  3 

1.755  1 

2,:i90.4 

62.0 

1 .902  0 

12.577  4 

1,4.50  0 

15,991.4 

Fertilizer  and  lime 

34  6 

3.443.0 

51,144.9 

7,570  5 

10,479  2 

419,1 

II. 196. 4 

.55,095.3 

7.961  7 

74,672.5 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

49.7 

3, 7.51  0 

.55.421  4 

5,161.1 

9,625  4 

557.0 

i:i,i65.s 

53.751,1 

9,. 509. 9 

77,013.8 

Hired  labor 

36.3 

3,5.57.3 

52,604.5 

11,915  6 

7,949  4 

634  7 

14,965,0 

52,246.5 

8,216.6 

76,066.1 

Depreciation 

51  7 

3,903  1 

57,635.2 

5,457.5 

10,011.5 

.579  3 

13,692  4 

.55,932.3 

9,890.3 

80,094  3 

Miscellaneou.s 

4 1 

170  1 

13.172.0 

651  4 

5,4M  5 

418  0 

13,975.7 

22,506,3 

5,605.3 

42,511.3 

T»x«i  . 

7 5 

295  7 

9,951  9 

45.5. 7 

2,194  5 

194  5 

3.513  5 

7,472  6 

1,757.7 

12.93S.3 

Interest  on  mortgage 

7 1 

275.5 

9„505  5 

425.0 

2,41:L9 

168.5 

3,689. I 

7,055.3 

1,657.4 

12,630.3 

Net  rent  to  landlord 

5 6 

229.8 

21.2:10  1 

607.1 

;t.8at,s 

2.59  3 

8,081  0 

I3.S09  9 

3,726.4 

25,576  6 

Total  production  expenses 

470  2 

22,980  0 

455,797.2 

60. 7i;*  :i 

71,149  1 

I2.!M)5.1 

17,5,673  1 

3.57,161  9 

70,309.9 

616,110.0 

Net  income 

156  S 

6,671  6 

115,074  9 

14.706  9 

Ih,2s7  3 

l.O-.M  2 

45,114  3 

89,196.6 

16,492  4 

157,597,5 

3-130 


TABLE  3.117 


Cash  Farm  Income  and  Producfion  Expenses  by  Basins — 1975 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Hem 

Basin 

Total 

1 

2 

s 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

area 

Crops 

Cotton  . 

25,636,0 

13,572.0 

35,438.0 

2,262.0 

12,064  0 

4,524.0 

36,192.0 

21,112.0 

150,800.0 

Cottonseed 

5,421.4 

2,870.1 

7,494.2 

478.4 

2,551.2 

956.7 

7,653.7 

4,464.6 

31,890.3 

Tobacco 

350.0 

11,620  0 

17,430.0 

19,180.0 

47,350.0 

12,2,50.0 

4,830.0 

490.0 

113,500.0 

Peanuts 

1,263.8 

4,053,7 

9,168.6 

1,192.3 

12,840.8 

4,447.2 

,56,928.0 

22,605.6 

112,500.0 

Commercial  truck 

3,285.2 

1,892.0 

5,848.0 

860.0 

15,480.0 

4,988.0 

8,634.4 

3,096.0 

44,083,6 

Soybeans  ..  . 

866.1 

464.0 

723.9 

201  2 

160.9 

55.7 

303.1 

1,224.8 

4,002.7 

Fruits  and  nuts  . 

873.6 

854.4 

5,366.4 

403,2 

2,092.8 

2,505.6 

9,302.4 

3,081.6 

24,480.0 

Horticultural  specialty. 

1,210.5 

433.1 

810.9 

1,148.8 

3,901.5 

1,590.9 

2,252.8 

1,502.3 

12,850.8 

Other  crops  

835.8 

581,9 

974.5 

205.8 

995.5 

554.3 

1,896.4 

531.3 

6,575.5 

Total  all  crops 

39,742.4 

36,341.2 

83,254.5 

25,934.7 

97,436.7 

31,872.4 

127,992.8 

58,108.2 

500,682.9 

Livestock 

Beef  and  veal 

17,095.6 

7,883.4 

26,972.0 

6,466.2 

17,449.8 

8,503.5 

42,960.5 

24,669.0 

152,000.0 

Lamb  and  mutton 

10,7 

4.6 

19.8 

2.3 

9.1 

3.0 

30.4 

9.1 

95.0 

Pork.  

10,898.3 

13,879.2 

28,690,5 

11,084.9 

26,408.6 

10,386.1 

37,633.0 

31,019.4 

170,000.0 

Dairj' 

21,094,0 

6,780.6 

35,407.6 

5,273.8 

9,010.9 

5,273.9 

31,266.4 

19,962.8 

134,100.0 

Poultrj’. 

56,105.0 

920.4 

66,424.2 

8,474.6 

4,370.4 

1,128.9 

88,895.9 

3,680.6 

230,000.0 

Eggs  .... 

21,249.0 

5,196.0 

30,600.0 

7,533.0 

9,222.0 

4,026.0 

43,290.0 

11,364.0 

132,480.0 

Other 

789.5 

14.1 

577.5 

108.2 

34.8 

34.5 

890.3 

51.2 

2,500.1 

Total  livestock . 

127,248.1 

34,678.3 

188,691.6 

38,943.0 

66,535.6 

29,355.9 

244,966.5 

90,756.1 

821,175.1 

Farm  forestry. . . 

2,600.1 

1,543.9 

4,128.3 

1,361.9 

2,766.4 

1,791.1 

5,348.6 

2,932.7 

22,473.0 

Total  cash  income 

169,590.6 

72^.4 

276,074.4 

00,239.6 

160,73877 

63,019”i 

378,307.9 

151,797.0 

1,344,331  0 

Production  expenses 

Feed  . 

47,435. 1 

5,746.9 

63,168.3 

9,986.3 

10,316.1 

4,687.0 

78,477.6 

15,709.6 

235,526.9 

Livestock  purchased 

13,052.1 

1,442.6 

15,799.9 

2,198.2 

2,747.8 

2,198.3 

26,447.7 

4,808.7 

68,695.3 

Seed  . ... 

3,099.9 

1,859.4 

4,543.3 

756.8 

3,136.3 

1,425.1 

7,502.8 

3,682.5 

26,006.1 

Fertiliier  and  lime 

14,968.2 

7,334.9 

21,296,4 

3,671.0 

14,299.8 

6,813.7 

35,425.0 

17,879.9 

121,688.9 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

15,700.5 

7,693.7 

22,338.3 

3,850.6 

14,999.4 

7,147.0 

37,093.0 

18,754.6 

127,577.1 

Hired  labor 

21,329.7 

5,575.7 

29,141.0 

4,773  5 

10,612.3 

4,997.1 

41,028.7 

14,044.5 

131,502.5 

Depreciation 

15,857,5 

7,695.0 

22,561.7 

3,889.1 

15,149.4 

7,150.0 

37,335.6 

18,920.1 

128,558.4 

Miscellaneous 

8,598  2 

3,678,9 

13,996.9 

3,358.4 

8,453.7 

3,195.1 

19,227.3 

7,696.1 

68,204.6 

Taxes 

2,509.1 

1,368,7 

3,762.6 

970.5 

2,567.1 

1,447.2 

5,556.4 

2,917,7 

21,099.3 

Interest  on  mortgage 

2,851.2 

1,085.4 

3,316.6 

788.9 

1,944.0 

810.0 

4,491.7 

2,867.4 

18,155.2 

Net  rent  to  landlord 

4,341.5 

1,857.6 

7,067.5 

1,695.7 

4,268.5 

1,613.3 

9,684.7 

3,818.9 

34,347.7 

Total  production 

expenses 

149,743.0 

45,3,38.8 

206,992.5 

35,939.0 

88,494  4 

41,483.8 

302,270.5 

111,100.0 

981,362.0 

Net  income  . . 

19,847.6 

27,224,6 

69,081.9 

30,300.6 

78,244.3 

21,535.6 

76,037.4 

40,697.0 

362,969.0 
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TABLE  3.118 


Cash  Farm  Income  and  Production  Expenses  by  States  and  Provinces — 1975 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


Item 

North 

CoroMno 

SMlh 

GeorgiB 

riMirfB 

AIbInuiib 

Bl«e 

Hedmont 

CmwUI 

Plaiii 

Lawer 

CaMUl 

Plata 

Tatal 

SERB 

area 

Crops 

Cotton. 

S,k52  0 

110,717  4 

2.910  4 

28,320  2 

286  5 

24,429  6 

120,202.7 

5,881  2 

150,800.0 

Cottonseed 



1.572  0 

23,413  K 

615.5 

5.9S*»  0 

60  6 

5,166  2 

25,419.8 

1,243.7 

31,890.3 

Tobacco. 



90  S 

9!,ca-i  9 

21,315.3 

488  0 

— 

6.8.1 

76,430.9 

37,001.0 

113,500.0 

Peanuts 



191  3 

75,31S.S 

7,121  2 

29.S6S.7 

— 

56  .3 

109,665.0 

2,778.7 

112,500.0 

Commercial  truck 

IS.  9 

I.S74.S 

27,277.5 

11,008  0 

3,fK>4  4 

119  0 

3,747.1 

34,685.0 

5,532.5 

44,083.6 

Stty  beans 



49S.3 

2,059  8 

554  0 

890.6 

6 0 

198  1 

3,111.7 

686.9 

4,002.7 

Fruits  and  nuts 

S.6 

364. S 

17,9.86  6 

3,816  0 

2,304  0 

119  0 

3,662  4 

18  673.0 

2,025  6 

24,480.0 

Horticultural  spivialty 

S 5 

326. 7 

8,148.5 

3,050  5 

1,307.6 

107  2 

1,816  7 

7,939.7 

2,987,2 

12,850.8 

Other  crojw. 

3 5 

403  9 

5,034  0 

561  0 

573  1 

46  4 

1,031  6 

4,802.5 

695.0 

6,575.5 

Total  all  crops 

39. 5 

14.474.6 

361,562  3 

50,960.9 

73,645,6 

744.7 

40,176  1 

400,930.3 

58,831.8 

500,682.9 

Livestock 

BiH'f  and  veal 

|V3  4 

6,670  4 

95,927  2 

22,450  4 

26,569  6 

1,641  6 

36,768  8 

96,337  6 

17,252.0 

152,000.0 

Lamb  and  mutton 

0.4 

6 H 

70  5 

S,6 

8.7 

4.6 

39.9 

44  5 

6.0 

95.0 

Pork 

6S.0 

3, SOS  0 

m,I46  0 

22.185.0 

.32,793.0 

8.33  0 

12,053.0 

131,784  0 

25,330.0 

170,000.0 

Dair)' 

295.0 

8,327.6 

88,117  1 

21,161.0 

16,199  3 

2,454  0 

57,408  2 

61,605  6 

12,632.2 

134,100.0 

I'oultn-  

69.0 

3.2S9.0 

216.S90  0 

3.SS7.0 

5,865  0 

19,159.0 

168,291  0 

31,303.0 

11,247.0 

230,000.0 

.39  7 

1,894  5 

124,928  6 

2,138  9 

3,378  3 

5,590  6 

60,278,4 

51,932.2 

14,678  8 

132,480.0 

Other 

0 1 

169.8 

2,052  6 

116  6 

161  0 

.30  0 

1,451  7 

8.30  3 

188  1 

2,500.1 

Total  livestock  . 

664  6 

24,366  1 

639. 132  0 

72,047  5 

84,974  9 

29,712  8 

336,291  0 

373,837  2 

81,334.1 

821,175.1 

Farm  forestry 

20  2 

1,004  5 

14,4«M)6 

3,771  0 

3,1.86  7 

276  4 

4.762  0 

13,378  2 

4,056.4 

22,473.0 

Total  cash  incomo 

714  3 

39.S46  2 

1,015,184  9 

126,779  4 

161,807  2 

.30,7:13  9 

381,229  I 

788,145,7 

144,222.3 

1,344,331.0 

IVcKluctiotr  fsponsoK 

Kwsi 

202.9 

6,311  5 

186,199.2 

20,443.2 

22,370, 1 

12,070  2 

116,0.50  0 

83,  O', M,  9 

24,311.8 

235,526.9 

Livestock  purchas»‘d 

SI  2 

2,323  8 

48.200.4 

8.082  2 

10,007.7 

2,946  S 

27,498.8 

31,881  7 

6,368.0 

68,695.3 

Seed 

6 1 

r.59.0 

19,396  3 

2.377  1 

3,767  6 

no  7 

2,954  9 

20,684  2 

2,256  3 

26,UU6.1 

Kertilirer  and  lime 

37  0 

3,872.9 

S9.6.V1  1 

11,410  1 

16.718  7 

791  0 

18,468  0 

90,309  3 

12,120  6 

121,688.9 

Uepairsan*!  maintenance 

Tvi  3 

4,446  7 

94.9N1  6 

l.•..•|.•.l  2 

15„541  3 

949  2 

22,161.6 

92,345.7 

12,120  6 

127,577,1 

III'  lUlrir 

.36.0 

4,016  4 

97,8.19  2 

16,6,39  8 

12,951  1 

870.1 

20.314.8 

97,264  7 

13,052  9 

131,502.5 

Depreciation 

50.7 

4,590  2 

94. rw  0 

11,311  8 

16,247  7 

940  1 

24,008  4 

W.659  9 

12.950  0 

128,558.4 

Mi.'icellaneous 

5 6 

573.7 

•Vi,  200. 7 

2.947  5 

S, 477.1 

1 .582  6 

23,376,2 

27,778.0 

:5,467.8 

68,204  6 

Taxes. 

9.6 

,573  S 

I4,S9I  9 

2,091  9 

3,5:12  1 

4:19.5 

5,804  2 

12,367  8 

2,487,8 

21,099.3 

Interest  on  mortgace 

9 1 

573.8 

12,020  7 

1.901  7 

3,849.9 

395  5 

5,251.4 

10,128.6 

:..379,7 

18,155  2 

Net  rent  to  landlord 

15  7 

946  7 

25,.>83.3 

3.. 328  0 

4.474.0 

S79  0 

10,502  9 

18,314  6 

4. (-5:  2 

34,347.7 

Total  pr<Ml\iction  exp»'n.--i’s 

507  2 

5 

739,344  4 

95.0S4  6 

117,737  3 

21,974  7 

276,391  2 

574„S29  4 

981,362.0 

Net  income 

207  1 

11,1,56  7 

275,840  5 

31.694  S 

44,069  9 

8,759.2 

104.838  0 

213,316  3 

36,055.6 

362,969.0 
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TABLE  3.119 


C<sh  Farm  Incoma  and  Producfion  Expenses  by  Basins — 2000 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Item 

lift  si  II 

Totftl 

> 

2 

2 

4 

S 

fi 

7 

R 

ftrea 

Crops 

Cotton 

34,800.0 

18,487.5 

47,850  0 

2,175.0 

15,225.0 

4,350.0 

61,9.87.5 

32,625.0 

217,500.0 

Cottonseed.  . . 

6,493,5 

3,449.7 

8,567.8 

405.8 

2,840.9 

811.7 

10,845.0 

6,087.7 

39,502.1 

Tobacco . ... 

3M.0 

15,277.5 

20,832.5 

28,822.5 

80,913.5 

18,427.5 

7,245.0 

787.5 

172,500.0 

Peanuts 

2,096.6 

6,715.8 

15,200.6 

2,309.6 

20,966.4 

7,371.0 

94,416  2 

37,493.8 

186,570.0 

Commercial  truck 

3,405.6 

1,892.0 

6,364.0 

860.0 

17,372.0 

5,160.0 

9,288.0 

3,268.0 

47,609  6 

Soybeans 

1,355.8 

726.3 

1,137.9 

322.8 

250.2 

88.8 

476.1 

1,920.6 

6,278.5 

Fruits  and  nuts 

l,IOt.O 

1,056.0 

6,729.6 

508.8 

2,630,4 

3, 148  .'8 

11,673.6 

3,868.8 

30,720.0 

Horticultural  specialty. 

3,250.0 

1,007.5 

1,982.5 

2,925.0 

9,717.5 

4,160.0 

5,850  0 

3,607.5 

32,500.0 

Other  crops 

2,626.0 

1,767.5 

3,030  0 

626.2 

3,131  0 

1,666.5 

5,736.8 

1,616.0 

20,200,0 

Total  all  crops.  . 

55,525.5 

50,379.8 

111,494.9 

.38,955.7 

1.53,046  9 

45,184.3 

207,518.2 

91,274.9 

753,380.2 

Livestock 

Heef  and  veal 

25,668.0 

11,846.8 

40,476.6 

9,683.4 

26,231.5 

12,738.8 

64,405.1 

36,949,8 

228,000.0 

Lamb  and  mutton 

21  6 

5.5 

25.7 

3.2 

11.9 

3.9 

40.9 

12  1 

124.8 

Pork . .. 

I6,&t0  2 

21,204.5 

43,853.6 

16,928.6 

40,386.6 

15,888.4 

57,546.4 

47,551.7 

260,000  0 

Dairy  . . 

36,484.2 

9,355.7 

53,322.6 

8,420.2 

12,629.8 

7,952.5 

60,338.5 

36,016,5 

224,520.0 

Poultry... 

90,256.4 

1,480.2 

106,856.6 

13,632  3 

7,030.2 

1,815.6 

143,(K)8.0 

5,920.7 

370,000.0 

tW 

32,954  4 

6,366.0 

47,187.6 

8,9.83.2 

11,230.8 

4,863  0 

76,402.2 

26,212.8 

214,200.0 

Other 

1,040  0 

700.0 

1,200.0 

248  0 

1,240.0 

660.0 

2,272.0 

610.0 

8,000.0 

Total  livestock  . 

203,001.8 

50,958.7 

292,922.7 

57,898.9 

98,760.8 

43,922.2 

404,013.1 

153,303.6 

1,301,844.8 

Farm  forestry 

2,004.6 

1,211.5 

3,301  7 

1,093.3 

2,284.8 

1,513.5 

4,296  7 

2,424.9 

18,191.0 

Total  cash  income 
Production  expenses 

260,654.9 

102,550.0 

407,719.3 

97,947.9 

254,IW2  5 

90,620  0 

615,828.0 

247,003.4 

2,076,416.0 

Feed 

72,599.7 

7,151.6 

93,476.6 

13,833.7 

13,219.6 

6,140.3 

126,272.9 

28,498.1 

361,192.5 

Livestock  purchased 

19,607,6 

2,064.0 

22,703.5 

3,095.9 

4,024.7 

3,199.1 

40,247.2 

8,255.8 

103,197.8 

Seed  ..  . 

4,718.7 

2,759.5 

6,807.4 

1,149.7 

4,800.0 

2,108.0 

11,792.2 

5,669.4 

39,804.9 

Fertilizer  and  lime. . 

23,tl94.5 

10,329  6 

33,137.0 

5,538.0 

22,488.7 

9,760.8 

56,603.6 

27,752.4 

188,701.6 

Kepairs  and  maintenance 

24,871.0 

11,190  4 

35,686.0 

5,999  5 

24,218.6 

10,574.2 

56, .597. 5 

29,887.2 

199,024.4 

Hired  labor  . . 

32,795,7 

7,995.5 

44,046  3 

7,100.3 

15,746.8 

7,385.1 

65,489.7 

22,887.8 

203,447.2 

Depreciation 

24,318.9 

10,941.9 

34,893.7 

5,866.3 

23,680.9 

10,339  5 

55,336.8 

29,223.7 

194,601.7 

Miscellaneous 

10,556.5 

4,153.3 

16,512.6 

3,^.9 

10,290.7 

3,670  0 

24,879.0 

10,003,6 

84,032.6 

Taxes. 

3,852.5 

2,021.6 

5,718.6 

1,400.2 

3,957.2 

2,164.6 

8,7.58.6 

4,560.3 

32,433.6 

Interest  on  mar  tgaRe 

3,704.4 

1,391.5 

4,3.59.6 

1,058.4 

2,570.4 

1,0.33  2 

5,766.2 

3,701.4 

23,588.1 

Net  rent  to  landlord 

5,551.9 

2,184  3 

8,684.4 

2,086.3 

5,412.2 

1,930.2 

I,’,  117  1 

5,261.2 

44,227.6 

Total  production 

expenses. 

225,671.4 

62,183  2 

306,025  7 

51.095.2 

130,409.8 

58,305.0 

464,860.8 

175,703.9 

1,474,255.0 

Net  income  

34,983.5 

40,366  8 

101,693  6 

46.852  7 

123,682.7 

32,315.0 

150,967.2 

71,299.5 

602,161.0 
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TABLE  3.120 

C«$h  Perm  Income  end  Production  Expenses  by  Stetes  end  Provinces — 2000 
(thousends  of  dollers) 


IlMN 

N*rlli 

C«r«liM 

SMik 

CarsHna 

Gaarfla 

PlarMa 

Alakana 

Har 

Rld(e 

Pladaiaal 

Caaatal 

Plain 

li«wer 

C«Mlal 

Plain 

Talal 

HERB 

afaa 

('iitton 

12,180.0 

155,469  0 

3,371.3 

46,479.7 

195.7 

29,906  3 

180,525.0 

6,873.0 

217,500.0 

(’iittonsiH'd 

.... 

2,212.1 

28,236.1 

612  3 

8,441.6 

35.6 

5,431.0 

32,786.7 

1,248.2 

39,502.1 

Ttfl'acco  . . 



103  5 

136,551.0 

35,052.0 

793.5 



86.3 

114,678.0 

57,735.7 

172,500.0 

i’oanuts 



317.2 

123,0.80  2 

12,444.2 

50,728.4 

.... 

:17.3 

181,532.6 

5,000.1 

186,570.0 

Commercial  truck 

25.8 

1,978  0 

29,145  4 

12,401  2 

4,059  2 

204  7 

3,794  5 

37,440.2 

6,170.2 

47,609  6 

Soybeans. 



847.6 

3,159  3 

871  5 

1,400.1 

16.3 

327  1 

4,797.4 

1,1.37  7 

6,278.5 

Fruits  and  nuts 

11  5 

480  0 

22,457  3 

4,900.8 

2,870  4 

174  7 

4,444  8 

23,4.50  9 

2,649.6 

30,720.0 

Hort  icult  ura)  specialty 

21  5 

826.3 

20,607  7 

7,7.37.6 

3. .306. 9 

271.1 

4,594  5 

20,079.8 

7,554.6 

32,500  0 

Other  crops 

10  8 

1,240.8 

15,461  4 

1,723  4 

1,760.6 

142  5 

3,169.1 

14,763.3 

2,135.1 

20,200.0 

Total  all  crops 

20,185  5 

534,170.4 

?J, 114.3 

119,840  4 

1,040  6 

51,791.5 

610,043.9 

90^5oT2 

'753,380.2 

Uvestock 

Beef  and  veal 

296.4 

10,S9S.4 

142.750.8 

34,99.8  0 

39,0.56.4 

2,530  8 

.55,107  6 

144,027  6 

26,3.34  0 

228,000.0 

I^mb  an<l  mutton 

0 4 

8.8 

89.6 

11.1 

14.9 

6 0 

50.0 

60  9 

7.9 

124.8 

Fork  . . 

104  0 

5,902.0 

166,582.0 

39,2.34.0 

48,178.0 

1,222  0 

16,744.0 

202,670  0 

39,364.0 

260,000.0 

Dairy 

426  6 

14,481  5 

144,0(7  1 

39.897  2 

25,707.6 

3,502  5 

101,123.8 

100,944  2 

18,949.5 

224,520.0 

Poultry 

ni.Q 

4,8.84  0 

0 

6,251  0 

9,213.0 

32,. 338  0 

270,359.0 

49,173.0 

18,130.0 

370,000.0 

- 

664  0 

10,731.4 

I.>4,28S  ;( 

25,2.32.8 

23,283  5 

8,975  0 

100,374  1 

86,022.7 

18,828,2 

214,200.0 

Other.  

0.3 

543  4 

6,568  0 

371  1 

515  2 

96.0 

4,645  4 

2,656,8 

601.8 

8,000.0 

Total  livestock  ..  . 

1,602.: 

47,449  5 

96.'l,824  8 

145,999  2 

i45,!*68"6 

48,670  3 

548,403  9 

585,5,55.2 

122,215.4 

1,304,844.8 

Farm  forestry  .. 

12.7 

669.4 

11.822  4 

3,0,39  7 

2,646  8 

220  1 

3,820  1 

10,70.3  6 

3,447  2 

18,191.0 

Total  ca.^h  income 

1,6W  0 

68,301.4 

1.50!(,8I7  6 

228,153.2 

268,455  8 

49,931  0 

601,015  5 

1,206,302  7 

216,166  8 

27070^410 

Production  expenses 

Feed 

475  2 

10,1'26.8 

280,496  4 

33.675  4 

,30,418  7 

18,054  0 

1.82,866.6 

122,444  4 

37,227.5 

361,192.5 

Livestock  purcha.sed 

190  1 

3,616  7 

71,7^16  5 

12,320.3 

15,334  2 

4.479  1 

40,190.5 

48,976  1 

9 552  .1 

103,197.8 

Seed 

11  3 

819.8 

28,045  8 

4 ,WKi  6 

6,325  4 

.3.38.8 

7.480,8 

27,405.1 

4,580,2 

39, SOI. 9 

Fertilizt'r  and  lime 

•>0  7 

6,269  0 

134,843  3 

19,712.4 

27,793.2 

1,571  5 

34,910.5 

1.33,547.0 

18,675.6 

188,704.6 

Hepairs  and  maintenance 

124.7 

7,474  5 

14.3.728.2 

22,012  2 

25,684.8 

1,459,3 

32,416.9 

145,227.6 

19,920.6 

199,024.4 

Hired  labor 

S3  2 

6,751  2 

145.685  5 

27.926  0 

2:1.1811.3 

1,347,0 

34,915  0 

146,019  5 

21,165.7 

203,447.2 

Depreciation  - 

US  s 

7,2.33  4 

138,9,V)  ,3 

22.9*7,8 

25,:ioi  4 

1.410  0 

37,404.2 

135,863.0 

19,924,5 

194,601.7 

Miscellaneou.<<. 

11  s 

2., 507. 7 

,57,8.55  8 

7.556  4 

16.1181  9 

3.488,8 

26,668  1 

40, 7M  2 

13,076.5 

84,032.6 

Taxes 

23  s 

1,060.9 

21,765  7 

4.599  6 

4,983  6 

705,0 

8,980  5 

19,168  4 

3,579.7 

32,433  6 

Interest  on  mortpape 

23.. s 

868  0 

14,728  6 

3.1M2  5 

4,025  2 

,528.8 

7,269,9 

12,832  2 

2,957.2 

23,588  1 

Net  rent  to  landlitrd 

35  6 

1,494  9 

.31,060  3 

4,928  I 

6,708  7 

1,269,0 

14,639  9 

23,4.38.2 

4,980.5 

44,227.9 

Total  production  expenses 

l.iss.o 

48,222  9 

1,068,896.4 

164.270  3 

191,677  4 

,35,251,3 

427,642.9 

8.55,  f20. 7 

155,640.1 

1,474,255.6 

Net  income  . .. 

497.0 

20,081.5 

440.921.2 

63,882,9 

76,778.4 

14,679.7 

176, .372. 6 

350,. 582  0 

60,526.7 

602,161.0 
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SECTION  VI  - PLANNING  OBJECTIVES 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Section  is  to  present  the 
result  of  studies  on  the  separate  river  basin  areas 
for  the  development  of  resources  to  serve  the 
projected  economy.  This  includes  current,  1960, 
information  and  projected  data,  1975  and  2000. 
Estimates  of  resources  requirements  served  as 
guides  to  planning  for  the  development  of  proj- 
ects and  programs  in  the  formulation  of  the 
comprehensive  plan. 

Scope 

Section  I contains  the  estimates  of  principal 
requirements  for  resource  development  for  the 
total  Southeast  River  Basins  area.  These  include 
basic  land  and  water  uses  for  activities  which 
are  primarily  oriented  to  population,  employ- 
ment, and  personal  income,  such  as  recreation 
and  fishery  resources.  This  Section  develops  the 
estimates  of  requirement  for  resource  develop- 
ment by  river  basins  in  conformity  with  the  ag- 
gregate data  fur  the  total  Southeast  River  Basins 
area.  The  subdivision  of  the  total  study  area  is 
shown  on  Figure  1.1. 

Land  Resources 

Physiographic  Provinces 

The  study  area  lies  within  three  major  physio- 
graphic provinces;  i.e..  Blue  Ridge,  Piedmont, 
and  Coastal  Plain.  The  Fall  Line  is  the  line  of 


demarcation  between  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal 
Plain  provinces.  The  mountainous  area  with 
maximum  elevation  of  5,500  feet  above  sea  level 
is  located  in  the  Blue  Ridge  province.  The  Pied- 
mont area  is  one  of  moderate  relief  with  rolling 
hills  and  valleys.  For  convenience  of  study,  the 
large  area  within  the  Coastal  Plain  has  been  sub- 
divided into  the  upper  and  lower  portions.  The 
Upper  Coastal  Plain  is  rolling,  while  the  Lower 
Coastal  Plain  is  flat  with  only  minor  variations 
in  elevation  which  slope  gently  to  the  scacoasts 
to  merge  into  marshlands  and  swamps.  The 
boundary  line  of  the  physiographic  provinces 
is  shown  on  Figure  1.1.  The  1959  distribution 
of  the  total  land  area  by  physiographic  provinces 
and  by  river  basins  is  shown  in  Table  3.121. 

Drainage  Areas 

The  total  drainage  area  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  amounts  to  88,085  square  miles 
(56,374,400  acres) . This  includes  the  water  sur- 
face area  of  impoundments  and  the  land  area  of 
islamls  lying  off  the  coastal  shores.  The  division 
into  river  basins  conforms  to  natural  drainage 
divides  except  near  the  coast  where  the  dividing 
lines  have  been  drawn  to  include  the  interven- 
ing area  between  the  principal  rivers  which  are 
directly  tributary  to  the  coast.  The  land  area  is 
the  net  land  area  with  inclusion  of  small  bodies 
of  water  that  would  be  classed  as  land  by  Bureau 
of  Census  definition;  i.e.,  ponds  less  than  40  acres 
and  streams  less  than  ]/g  mile  in  width.  The  cur- 


TABLE  3.121 

Distribution  of  Land  Area 
(percent) 


Basin  Physlofrapliic  province Total 

Bine  Piedmont  Coastal  Piain 

Bide*  Upper  Lower 

1  L2  ei  2i9  T2  1L9 

2  0.3  S.6  2.4  6.3 

3  ..  6.6  8.6  1.5  16.7 

4— --  0.1  6.2  6.3 

5  . 6.8  5.8  12.6 

6  4.0  3.2  7.2 

7  0.3  7.4  13.9  1.0  22.6 

8  14.7  1.7  16.4 

Total L5  ^ 5L6  TOOO 
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rent,  1959,  large  water  area  is  taken  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  land  area  and  the  total 
drainage  area.  An  inventory  of  farm  ponds,  lim- 
ited generally  to  those  less  than  40  acres  in  area, 
is  available  to  estimate  the  portion  of  the  total 
land  area  that  is  in  sir?ll  water  impoundments. 
A breakdown  of  the  total  surface  area  into  land 
and  water  areas  by  river  basins  is  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

TABLE  3.122 

Land  and  Watar  Araai  in  Southaasf  Rivar 
Basins— 1959 
(square  miles) 


Baiin  Land  Snull  bodiei  Large  Total 

area  of  water*  water  area  area 

1 10i99  54  278  10,577 

2 5,436  43  99  5335 

3 14.477  95  87  14  364 

4 5,425  38  95  5 320 

5 10,929  70  91  11,020 

6 6jJ0S  40  126  6,329 

7 19316  114  282  19,798 

8 14,213  65  529  14,742 

Total  "sTg  l387 

Acres  55,358,700  332,200  1,015,700  56,374,400 


* Included  in  land  area. 

Land  Use 

Agriculture,  including  forestry,  is  the  pre- 
dominant user  of  land  resources  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area.  A detailed  study  of  land 
uses  as  concerns  agriculture,  for  both  current 
and  projected  conditions  by  river  basins,  is  pre- 
sented in  Section  V.  This  study  also  included  an 
estimate  of  land  requirements  for  ncnagricul- 
tural  uses.  The  primary  conclusion  is  that,  with 
the  expected  increase  in  unit  yield  of  agricultural 
crops,  land  will  not  become  a limiting  factor  in 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  between  now  and  the  year 
2000.  The  projected  demand  for  agricultural 
products  is  well  within  the  potential  productive 
capacity  of  the  land  under  proper  management 
techniques  and  technology. 

Mineral  Resources 

Section  I contains  a general  summary  of  the 
availability  of  mineral  resources  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area.  Known  reserves  of  metal, 
with  the  exception  of  iron,  are  sparse  in  the 


study  area.  Some  of  the  heavy  minerals,  thorium, 
titanium,  and  zirconium,  are  known  to  exist 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  but  little  is 
known  of  the  reserves.  Brown  iron  ore,  limonite, 
occurs  in  numerous  locations,  but  the  reserves 
are  unknown.  The  locations  of  mineral  resources 
are  shown  on  Figures  3.1  to  3.4,  inclusive.  These 
maps  were  prepared  by  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Water  Resources 

Rainfall 

The  long-term  average  annual  rainfall  is  about 
50  inches  for  the  study  area,  ranging  from  a mini- 
mum of  44  inches  in  eastern  Georgia  to  more 
than  80  inches  in  parts  of  ilic  mountain  area. 
The  Atlantic  coastal  area  receives  52  inches  and 
the  Gulf  coastal  area  averages  about  62  inches. 
The  distribution  of  average  annual  rainfall 
throughout  the  Southeast  River  Basins  is  shown 
on  Figure  3.5.  The  annual  rainfall  at  various 
stations  has  ranged  from  a minimum  of  about 
23  inches  in  1931  to  a maximum  of  over  127 
inches  in  1879. 

Runoff 

The  average  annual  surface  runoff  in  the 
study  area  amounts  to  15  inches  depth,  or  equiv- 
alent to  70,300,000  acre-feet.  Th^  distribution  of 
average  annual  runoff  is  shown  on  Figure  3.6. 
The  average  annual  depth  of  runoff  varies  from 
9.8  inches  (3,300,000  acre-feet)  in  the  Ochlock- 
onee  basin  to  25.0  inches  (19,600,000  acre-feet) 
in  the  Choctawha  tehee- Perdido  basins.  The  min- 
imum annual  runoff  occurred  during  the  1954 
low-flow  period  and  amounted  to  about  7.5 
inches  depth  (35,500,000  acre-feet)  for  the  study, 
area,  or  approximately  50  percent  of  the  average 
annual  runoff.  This  period  of  low  flow  was  more 
severe  in  certain  river  basins,  ranging  from  14 
percent  of  average  annual  flows  in  the  Satilla- 
St.  Marys  basins,  and  24  percent  in  the  Ochlock- 
onee  basin,  to  73  percent  in  the  Savannah  basin. 
The  runoff  during  an  unusually  wet  year  is 
represented  by  data  for  1948,  amounting  to  28.9 
inches  depth,  or  135,600,000  acre-feet  for  the 
study  area.  It  is  likely  that  other  wet  yeavs,  such 
as  1929  or  1879,  may  have  had  a greater  volume 
of  runoff,  but  detailed  records  for  these  years 
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TABLE  3.123 
Annual  Runoff  by  Batint 


Basin  Drainage  Average  year  year  (1954)  Wet  yeer  (1948) 

area  (inch)  (million  (inch)  (million  (inch)  (million 


1  10,577  17.0  9.6  12.4  7.0  26.4  14.9 

2 5,535  10.2  3.0  5.8  1.7  26.1  7.7 

3  14,564  13.6  10.5  6.5  5.0  24.6  19.1 

4  5,520  10.0  2.9  1.4  0.4  23.0  6.8 

5 11,020  9.9  5.8  4.3  2.5  29.8  17.5 

6  6,329  9.8  3.3  2.4  0.8  33.5  11.3 

7  19,798  14.8  15.6  7.7  8.1  29.3  30.9 

8 14,742  25.0  19.6  12.7  10.0  35.0  27.4 


Total 88,085  *15.0  70.3  *7.5  35.5  *28.9  135.6 


* Average. 


are  not  available.  A summary  of  the  average  an- 
nual runoff,  the  minimum  annual  runoff  during 
the  1954  drought,  and  that  for  the  flood  year  of 
1948  are  sh'iwn  in  Table  3.123.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  range  of  runoff  is  from  about  50  to  200 
percent  of  the  annual  average. 

Ground  Wafer 

Almost  one-fourth  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  lies  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Piedmont 
provinces,  or  above  the  Fall  Line.  In  this  area, 
the  underlying  rock  structures  arc  relatively  im- 
pervious and  only  limited  quantities  of  ground 
water  are  available.  The  estimates  of  the  avail- 
ability of  ground  water  are  limited  to  the  Coastal 
Plain  area  below  the  Fall  Line.  The  Coastal 
Plain  has  five  principal  aquifer  systems  which 
include  one  or  more  interconnected  waterbear- 
ing beds.  The  vertical  and  lateral  extent  of  the 
aquifer  system  is  not  completely  known  although 
sufficient  data  are  available  to  approximate  their 
limits  and  hence  to  estimate  how  much  water 
can  be  taken  on  a sustained  basis. 

T.he  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  made  a special 
stud)-  for  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission  to  deter- 
mine the  safe  yield  of  the  sedimentary  aquifers 
of  the  Coastal  Plain.  In  this  study,  safe  yield  was 
defined  as  the  rate  at  which  water  can  be  with- 
drawn from  the  aquifers  without  depleting  the 
storage  supply  to  such  an  extent  that  withdrawal 
at  this  rate  is  no  longer  feasible  and  without 
changing  the  quality  so  that  the  water  is  no 


longer  usable.  Two  of  the  most  important  and 
limiting  variables  for  determination  of  the  safe 
yield  are  the  average  annual  recharge  to  the 
aquifers  from  prtcipitation  and  the  permeabil- 
ity of  the  rock  for  movement  of  water  within  the 
atjuifer.  The  estimates  of  safe  yield  are  not  pre- 
cise determinations  since  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a number  of  broad  assumptions.  The  re- 
sults, it  is  believed,  are  reasonable  and  generally 
indicative  of  the  quantities  of  water  that  could 
be  withdrawn  on  a sustained  basis.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  some  mining  of  water,  but 
eventually  the  withdrawal  and  recharge  rate 
should  be  in  reasonable  balance.  The  estimates 
of  maximum  sustained  ground  water  yield  by 
river  basins  are  as  follows: 

TABLE  3.124 

Ground  Water  Yield  by  Basins 


Baiin  Drainage  Annual  Mfe  yield 

area  (sq.  mile)  (inch)  (million  acre-ft.) 

1 10.577  ~3l6  2 

2 5,535  6.8  2 

3 14,564  3.9  3 

4 5,520  3.4  1 

5 11,020  3.4  2 

6 6,329  3.0  1 

7 19,798  4.7  5 

8 14,742  14.0  11 

Total  ¥8,085 


• Average. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RUNOFF  IN  INCHES 


Water  Available 

The  quantity  of  water  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  beneficial  use  is  dependent  on  the  par- 
ticular runoff  condition  assumed  and  the  source 
of  the  supply:  i.e.,  surface  and/or  ground  water. 
The  total  water  available  for  use  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  is  made  up  of  a combination  of  supplies 
from  both  ground  and  surface  sources,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  evaluate  one  without  a consid- 
eration of  the  effect  on  the  other.  The  volume 
of  ground  water  in  storage  under  the  Coastal 
Plain  is  estimated  to  be  about  21  billion  acre-, 
feet,  which  w'ould  cover  the  entire  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  to  a depth  of  370  feet.  To 
achieve  the  safe  yield  of  27  million  acre-feet  per 
year,  it  would  be  necessary  to  steepen  the  gradi- 
ents of  the  ground  water  flow  to  wells.  This 
process  would  deplete  a portion  of  the  ground 
water  storage  in  areas  near  wells.  However,  the 
supply  is  so  great  that  the  safe  yield  could  be 
exceeded  for  many  years  before  it  would  have  to 
be  accepted  as  a limit.  If  the  average  annual 
draft  on  ground  water  should  be  increased  from 
the  present  rate  of  800,000  acre-feet  per  year  to 
the  safe  yield  of  27  million  acre-feet,  there  would 
be  a substantial  reduction  in  the  surface  water 
supplies  under  average  runoff  conditions.  The 
reduction  in  surface  runoff  water  under  severe 
drought  conditions,  with  such  a greatly  increased 
draft  of  ground  water,  might  be  as  much  as  75 
percent  without  allowance  for  return  flows.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  condition  of  run- 
off assumed  for  combination  with  draft  of  ground 
water,  separate  estimates  are  set  forth  in  subse- 
quent paragraphs. 

Average  conditions  — The  estimates  of  average 
annual  runoff  by  river  basins  are  summarized  in 
a preceding  paragraph.  It  is  necessary  to  asso- 
ciate the  surface  water  supplies  under  average 
runoff  conditions  to  some  magnitude  of  ground 
water  withdrawal  in  order  to  determine  the  total 
supplies  that  are  available  for  use.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  average  surface  flow,  plus  the 
1960  rate  of  ground  water  withdrawal,  repre- 
sented the  total  availability  of  water,  which  had 
a common  source  but  which  took  different  routes 
to  its  points  of  availability;  one  route  being 
through  the  ground  from  recharge  areas  to  wells, 
and  the  other  route  being  in  stream  channels. 
It  is  recognized  that  much  of  the  ground  water 
and  surface  water  is  returned  to  the  streams 


after  use,  but  this  return  flow,  as  well  as  reuse 
and  some  little  return  of  water  to  the  ground 
water  aquifers,  is  neglected  in  order  to  show  by 
conservative  methods  the  availability  of  water 
for  consumption  and  other  uses.  To  balance  the 
storage  equation,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  estimate  a large  amount  of  ground  water  lost 
directly  to  the  ocean  and  withdrawn  from  this 
component,  but  the  amount  of  water  lost  to  the 
ocean  is  not  known,  and  this  loss  is  related  to 
maintenance  of  a head  against  saline  intrusion. 
Similarly,  it  could  have  been  assumed  that  in- 
creased ground  water  withdrawals  could  have 
come  from  reducing  the  evapotranspiration 
losses  instead  of  the  surface  flow.  However,  a re- 
duction in  evapotranspiration  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  transpiration  required  to  main- 
tain the  projected  forest  and  crop  production. 
The  estimates  of  total  water  available  under 
conditions  of  average  surface  runoff  are  given  in 
the  following  table. 

TABLE  3.I2S 

Wafer  Available  Annually  Under  Average 

Condifiont 
(millions  of  acre-feef) 


Bacin  Average  1960  ground  Total 

surface  water 

runoff  withdrawal 

1 9.6  0.11  9.71 

2 5.0  0.02  3.02 

3 10.5  0.09  10.59 

4 2.9  0.23  3.13 

5 --  5.8  0.08  5.88 

6 3.3  0.07  3.37 

7 15.6  0.05  15.65 

8 19.6  0.15  19.75 

Total  703  630  7U0 


Dry-period  conditions  — The  lowest  annual 
surface  flow  of  record  was  about  35.5  million 
acre-feet  for  the  entire  study  area.  With  proper 
storage  and  distribution  this  amount  of  water 
could  be  made  available  for  use.  In  addition, 
ground  water  could  be  withdrawn  from  its  vast 
storage  at  temporary  rates  greatly  exceeding  the 
average  maximum  sustained  yield  of  27  million 
acre-feet  per  year,  with  recharge  and  recovery  of 
the  ground  water  aquifer  during  nondrought 
periods.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  water  avail- 
able exceeds  by  many  times  the  projected  water 
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needs,  no  investigation  has  been  made  of  the 
economics  of  ultimate  surface  water  develop- 
ment or  of  ultimate  ground  water  development 
— either  independently  or  in  optimum  combina- 
tion. 

Summary  — In  preceding  paragraphs  it  is  esti- 
mated that  surface  runoff  on  major  streams 
varies  from  about  50  percent  of  average  annual 
flows  during  drought  periods  to  about  200  per- 
cent during  flood  periods.  The  safe  yield  from 
ground  water  is  estimated  to  be  27  million  acre- 
feet  annually.  The  current  (1960)  estimate  of 
ground  water  withdrawal  is  800,000  acre-feet 
annually.  Accordingly,  the  total  water  available 
for  a specified  surface  runoff  condition  would  be 
equal  to  the  volume  of  surface  water  plus  the 
available  ground  water.  This  would  amount  to 
71.1  million  acre-feet  per  year  (70.3  -f-  0.8)  for 
average  runoff  conditions,  assuming  that  the 
1960  rate  of  ground  water  withdrawal  is  repre- 
sentative of  average  runoff  conditions.  Should 
the  annual  ground  water  withdrawal  be  in- 
creased to  the  safe  yield  level  (27  million  acre- 
feet)  , then  there  would  be  a substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  surface  supplies,  possibly  by  direct 
subtraction. 

Water  Use  Definitions 

The  uses  of  water  may  be  classified  in  several 
different  ways.  In  this  Appendix,  uses  are  classi- 
fied as  withdrawal  and  nonwithdrawal  as  well 
as  consumptive  and  nonconsumptive.  With- 
drawal uses  apply  when  water  is  removed  or 
diverted  from  its  source  such  as  a stream,  lake, 
or  well.  An  example  is  cooling  water  where  it  is 


diverted  from  its  natural  course  through  con- 
densers. Nonwithdrawal  uses  are  those  in  which 
water  is  used  in  its  normal  courses.  Open-river 
navigation,  recreation,  and  use  by  fish  and  wild- 
life are  examples.  Consumptive  use  denotes  the 
portion  of  water  used,  such  as  in  plant  growth, 
in  industrial  processes,  etc.  The  evaporation  of 
water  to  the  atmosphere  is  a consumptive  use. 
Where  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  diminished 
during  its  use,  such  as  passing  through  a hydro- 
electric plant,  this  is  a nonconsumptive  use. 

Water  Uses  in  I960 

The  estimates  of  current  water  uses  (1960) 
have  been  based  on  studies  by  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  published  in  Circular  449.  The  re- 
sults by  river  basins  are  shown  in  Table  3.126. 
These  estimates  do  not  make  allowance  for  re- 
use or  recirculation  of  supplies.  The  withdrawal 
use  in  1960  was  about  3.5  million  acre-feet  or 
at  a rate  of  about  3,100  million  gallons  per  day, 
exclusive  of  water  used  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  for  the  development  of  water- 
power. The  largest  user  of  water  was  industry 
amounting  to  85  percent  of  the  total,  with  do- 
mestic uses,  both  urban  and  rural,  amounting 
to  12  percent.  The  remaining  3 percent  was  used 
for  livestock  watering  and  irrigation.  The  per- 
cent of  the  total  withdrawal  that  was  consumed 
in  the  different  river  basins  is  also  shown  in 
Table  3.126.  The  consumptive  use  of  water  for 
the  total  area  ranged  from  about  3 percent  for 
industrial  purposes  to  10  percent  for  municipal 
purposes  and  an  assumed  90  percent  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  total  water  consumed 


TABLE  3.126 
Water  Usa— 1960> 


(thousands  of  acre  feet) 
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90 
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6.4 
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NOTES:  ' Water  used  for  Itydrotdcrtric  power  develoument,  navigation,  recreation,  and  fiah  and  wildlife  not  included. 
* Exclusive  of  water  us«'d  by  U.  8.  Atomic  Enerity  Conimitwion. 
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for  the  withdrawal  for  the  entire  study  area  was 
8.4  percent,  or  290,000  acre-feet,  which  was  less 
than  1.0  percent  of  the  surface  supply  available 
under  drought  conditions.  The  total  withdrawal 
of  3.5  million  acre-feet  was  10  percent  of  the 
surface  supply  available  in  a drought  year  com- 
parable to  1954. 

Municipal  — The  municipal  withdrawal  of 
water  corresponds  approximately  to  the  amount 
supplied  by  public  water  supply  systems.  These 
systems  serve  domestic  users  as  well  as  certain 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  which  are 
located  in  urban  areas.  The  distribution  of  total 
municipal  use  is  estimated  to  be  about  75  per- 
cent for  domestic  purposes  and  the  remainder 
for  industrial-commercial  purposes.  With  an 
urban  population  of  2,685,000,  the  total  munici- 
pal use  was  at  a rate  of  about  150  gallons  per 
capita  per  day.  The  per  capita  domestic  use  for 
the  urban  population  was  about  110  gallons  per 
day.  An  estimated  10  percent  of  the  total  munici- 
pal withdrawal  was  consumed. 

Industrial  — The  estimates  of  self-supplied  in- 
dustrial withdrawal  do  not  include  water  used 
for  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power  or  the 
water  used  by  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  uses  include  fuel-electric  power  (pub- 
lic utilities)  as  well  as  the  industrial  uses  of 
processing,  cooling,  boiler  feed,  conveyance  of 
materials,  and  sanitation.  The  major  portion  of 
the  self-supplied  industrial  water  use  was  for 
cooling  purposes  by  public  utilities,  amounting 
to  76  percent  of  the  total.  About  3 percent  of 
the  total  withdrawn  was  consumed. 

Agriculture  — The  estimated  withdrawal  of 
water  for  agriculture  has  been  broken  down  into 
domestic  uses  in  farm  homes  and  the  water  re- 
quired for  livestock  and  irrigation.  The  per 
capita  use  for  domestic  purposes,  assuming  a 
rural  population  of  2,263,000  for  the  total  study 
area  (Section  II) , amounts  to  30  gallons  per 
day.  The  estimates  of  water  withdrawn  for  live- 
stock was  based  on  a unit  use  for  the  type  of 
animal  involved  times  the  number  of  animals. 
The  water  being  withdrawn  for  irrigation  in 
1960  was  used  to  irrigate  124,000  acres.  About 
38  percent  of  the  irrigation  water  came  from 
wells  and  springs  with  the  remainder  from  sur- 
face sources.  It  has  been  assumed  that  90  percent 
of  the  water  withdrawn  for  agriculture  was  con- 
sumed. 


Waste  dilution  — The  current  use  of  nonwith- 
drawal dilution  water  is  not  now  allocated  to 
this  specific  purpose  although  the  surface  sup- 
plies are  available,  and  it  is  being  used  during 
the  interim  period  pending  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate waste-treatment  facilities.  The  volume  of 
water  now  used  (1960)  for  waste-dilution  pur- 
poses is  estimated  to  be  16.8  million  acre-feet 
with  an  overall  waste-treatment  program  of 
under  50  percent.  This  is  about  five  times  the 
total  withdrawal  in  the  study  area  as  shown  in 
Table  3.126. 

Projecfed  Water  Requirements 

The  availability  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
good  quality  water  is  an  important  factor  for 
encouraging  industrial  development  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  Southeast  River  Basins  area 
has  ample  supplies  of  water  from  both  surface 
and  ground  water  sources,  and  the  quality  is 
above  the  average.  The  projected  water  uses  to 
2000  indicate  that  only  a small  percent  of  the 
total  water  supply  will  be  used  although  there 
may  be  localized  areas  where  the  supply  is  short 
or  the  quality  impaired.  It  is  expected  that  the 
demand  for  water  will  about  double  within  the 
projected  period.  Accordingly,  additional  waste- 
treatment  facilities  will  be  required  to  prevent 
a deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  supply.  The 
basic  approach  to  the  estimate  of  future  water 
requirements  was  to  relate  water  use  to  the  pri- 
mary economic  indicators  of  population  and  em- 
])loyment  as  developed  in  preceding  supplements. 
The  projected  water  requirements  by  river  basins 
in  1975  and  2000  are  shown  in  Table  3.127.  The 
basis  of  the  estimates  is  given  in  subsequent 
paragraphs. 

Municipal  — The  projected  estimates  of  water 
required  for  municipal  purposes  are  based  on 
urban  population  (Section  II)  and  an  assumed 
per  capita  use  rate.  Municipal  water  use  in  1%0 
(Table  3.126)  averaged  150  gallons  per  capita 
for  the  urban  population  of  the  study  area.  This 
included  domestic  and  residential  uses  as  well  as 
commercial  and  industrial  developments  sup- 
plied by  public  water  supply  systems.  The  per 
capita  use  of  water  has  been  increasing  in  re- 
cent years  and  further  increases  are  expected  in 
the  future.  Accordingly,  per  capita  daily  rates  of 
170  gallons  in  1975  and  200  gallons  in  2000  are 
considered  applicable  for  determination  of  water 
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requirements.  These  use  rates  were  applied  to 
the  projected  urban  population  in  each  river 
basin  to  determine  the  water  requirements.  The 
total  water  required  is  estimated  to  be  750,000 
acre-feet  in  1975  and  1,630,000  acre-feet  in  2000 
as  shown  in  Table  3.127. 

Industrial  — 1 he  projected  water  requirements 
for  industrial  purposes  conform  to  the  desij^na- 
tion  for  the  1960  uses;  namely,  the  water  that  is 
self-supplied  by  industry  and  exclusive  of  that 
used  for  generation  of  hydropower  and  used  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  water  re- 
quired for  industry  in  1975  and  2000  was  de- 
termined by  applying  an  average  use  rate  per 
manufacturing  employee  for  1960  to  the  project- 
ed employment  in  1975  and  2000.  A sample 
computation  was  made  for  a river  basin  using 
the  breakdown  of  manufacturing  employment 
by  two-digit  categories  of  industry  times  an  aver- 
age water  use  rate  per  employee  for  the  type  of 
industry  involved.  In  this  computation  the  total 
volume  of  water  required  for  the  basin  differed 
about  5 percent  in  1975  and  10  percent  in  2000 
from  the  amount  determined  from  applying  av- 
erage use  rates  for  total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  the  basin.  Accordingly,  it  was  concluded 
that  using  the  average  rate  per  manufacturing 
employee  in  the  basin  provided  a satisfactory 
estimate.  The  total  water  required  for  self- 
supplied  industrial  purposes  is  estimated  to  be 
3,970,000  acre-feet  in  1975  and  6,860,000  acre- 
feet  in  2000  as  shown  in  Table  3.127. 


Agricultural  — The  projected  water  require- 
ments for  agricultural  purposes  were  determined 
from  separate  estimates  for  three  components: 
Domestic  uses,  livestock  watering,  and  irrigation. 

(1)  Domestic  — The  estimated  requirements 
for  domestic  uses  were  determined  from  the  aver- 
age daily  per  capita  use  rate  for  the  total  study 
area  based  on  the  rural  population.  The  esti- 
mated use  rate  in  1960  was  about  30  gallons  per 
capita.  Since  some  increase  is  expected  in  rural 
uses  of  water,  the  same  as  in  municipal  uses,  it 
was  assumed  that  unit  rates  would  be  40  gallons 
in  1975  and  50  gallons  in  2000.  These  rates  were 
applied  to  the  projected  rural  population  for 
each  river  basin  to  estimate  the  water  require- 
ments by  basins. 

(2)  Livestock  — In  order  to  estimate  projected 
water  required  for  livestock,  a computation  was 
made  to  determine  an  average  use  factor.  This 
was  based  on  the  amount  of  water  used  in  the 
total  study  area  by  livestock  in  1960  (Table 
3.126)  divided  by  the  number  of  cattle.  The 
average  daily  rate  of  use  was  17  gallons  per 
head.  The  total  water  requirements  for  each 
basin  were  estimated  by  applying  the  unit  rate  of 
17  gallons  per  head  to  the  total  number  of  cat- 
tle projected  for  1975  and  2000,  as  given  in  Sec- 
tion V.  This  assumes  that  the  future  livestock 
mix  with  respect  to  cattle  for  the  projected  pe- 
riods will  remain  approximately  the  same  as  the 
current  mix. 

(3)  Irrigation  — Estimates  of  the  quantity  of 


TABLE  3.127 

Projected  Water  Use* — 1975  end  2000 
(thousands  of  acre-feet) 
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* Water  used  for  hydroelectric  power  development,  navigation,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  not  included. 
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water  required  for  irrigation  purposes  at  some 
future  period  involve  consideration  of  a number 
of  variable  factors.  One  of  the  major  factors  is 
the  acreage  to  be  irrigated,  both  with  respect  to 
the  type  of  crop  or  pasture  and  the  total  of  all 
enterprises  within  a particular  river  basin  area. 
Other  factors  concern  the  type  of  soil  to  be  irri- 
gated and  the  amount  of  water  required  for  the 
different  types  of  crops  or  pasture.  In  addition, 
there  are  climatic  factors  which  govern  the 
length  of  growing  season,  the  maturity  of  the 
crop,  and  the  distribution  of  rainfall  which,  in 
turn,  governs  the  magnitude  and  duration  of 
soil  moisture  deficiency  conditions.  Because  of 
the  many  indeterminate  factors  involved,  the 
projected  water  requirements  for  1975  and  2000 
have  been  based  on  several  assumptions.  Pri- 
marily, this  consists  of  an  irrigated  acreage  in 
the  study  area,  derived  largely  from  a consensus 
of  professional  judgment,  amounting  to  180,000 
acres  in  1975  and  270,000  acres  in  2000  with  ap- 
plication of  8 inches  of  water.  The  proportioning 
of  total  acreage  among  the  eight  basins  has  been 
generally  in  accordance  with  that  which  existed 
in  1960.  The  rate  of  application  of  water  for 
the  projected  periods  is  considered  to  be  for 
average  conditions:  more  water  will  be  required 
in  dry  years,  and  less  in  wet  years.  In  addition, 
the  rate  is  considered  to  be  representative  of  an 
average  mix  of  agricultural  enterprises  and  for 
average  soil  types. 

(4)  Summary  — The  water  required  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  each  of  the  river  basins  is 
shown  in  Table  3.127.  The  projected  require- 
ments amount  to  310,000  acre-feet  in  1975  and 

430,000  acre-feet  in  2000.  The  distribution  of 
water  uses  within  agriculture  is  about  the  same 
in  1975  as  in  2000. 

Waste  dilution  — The  estimate  of  water  re- 
quired for  waste  dilution  in  1975  and  2000  has 
been  developed  from  special  studies  and  the 
utilization  of  data  contained  in  prints  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources. The  estimates  are  based  on  the  volume 
of  waste  to  be  treated,  as  determined  from  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  use,  the  strength  of 
the  waste  to  be  treated,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a minimum  dissolved  oxygen  concentration  of 
4 parts  per  million  in  the  receiving  stream.  It 


also  is  assumed  that  the  degree  of  waste  treat- 
ment provided  by  the  year  1975  will  afford  a 
biochemical  oxygen  demand  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  BOD)  reduction  of  70  percent  for  munici- 
pal wastes  and  GO  percent  for  industrial  wastes. 
A higher  tlegree  of  treatment  is  assumed  by  2000 
giving  a BOD  reduction  of  80  percent  for  mu- 
nicipal wastes  and  70  percent  for  industrial 
wastes.  The  volumes  of  water  required  are  esti- 
mated to  be  20,120,000  acre-feet  in  1975  and 

25.780.000  acre-feet  in  2000,  without  allowance 
for  reuse  of  the  water  or  for  BOD  recovery  in 
streamflow. 

Summary 

The  total  water  requirements  for  1975  and 
2000,  as  shown  in  Table  3.127,  amount  to 

25.150.000  and  34,700,000  acre-feet,  respectively. 
This  is  the  total  estimated  withdrawal  and  non- 
withdrawal without  allowances  for  reuse  of  the 
water.  The  estimated  withdrawal  amounts  to 

5.030.000  acre-feet  in  1975  and  8,920,000  acre- 
feet  in  2000,  which  also  is  without  an  allowance 
for  reuse.  The  available  supply  of  surface  water 
in  a drought  year  comparable  to  1954  was  esti- 
mated as  shown  earlier  to  be  35,500,000  acre-feet. 
Accordingly,  the  withdrawal  in  2000  would  be 
about  25  percent  of  the  available  surface  supply 
also  without  allowance  for  reuse.  With  a reuse 
factor  of  2,  this  would  reduce  the  percent  of 
withdrawal  by  one-half,  or  to  approximately  12 
percent  of  the  available  surface  supply.  A pri- 
mary consideration  in  water  resources  develop- 
ment is  the  consumptive  use  of  water  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  supply.  In  Table  3.126  it  is 
shown  that  1.5  percent  of  the  total  water  use  in 
1960  was  consumed.  Applying  this  factor  to  the 
total  withdrawal  in  2000  (8,920,000  acre-feet) 
would  indicate  (hat  only  134,000  acre-feet  out 
of  a dependable  surface  supply  of  35,500,000 
acre-feet  would  be  consumed.  This  is  less  than 
one-half  of  1 percent.  Accordingly,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  quantities  of  water  in  the  study 
area  will  not  be  a limiting  factor  for  future  eco- 
nomic growth,  providing  that  judgment  is  used 
in  locating  large  water  use  industries  and  ade- 
(juate  provision  is  made  for  overcoming  seasonal 
deficiencies  and  the  distribution  of  water  to  the 
users. 
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Recreational  Activity 

Ganeral 

Recreation  studies  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  by  the  Study  Commission  have  been  con- 
ceived and  applied  on  the  basis  of  a use  concept. 
Use  is  expressed  in  terms  of  user-days.  Recrea- 
tion in  the  Commission  studies  is  concerned 
with  public  outdoor  recreation  activities  primar- 
ily dependent  on  land  and  water  resources  but 
exclusive  of  golf-course  and  playground  type  of 
recreation.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  recognized 
as  a form  of  recreation  and  are  identified  sep- 
arately. A total  of  some  270  million  user-days  is 
estimated  to  be  the  magnitude  of  recreation  and 
hunting  and  fishing  by  the  year  2000.  User-day 
estimates  of  recreation  including  hunting  and 
Ashing  loi  the  benchmark  dates  and  for  the 
basins  covered  by  the  Study  Commission  are 
summarized  in  Table  3.128. 


TABLE  3.128 

Recreational  Acfivify 
(thousands  of  user-days] 


Batin 

1960 

1975 

2000 

Recreation* 

Savannah  

7,240 

14,000 

35,000 

Ogecchce  

260 

4,340 

10,000 

Altamaha  

3.690 

15,290 

36,000 

Satilla-St.  Marys 

2305 

9,460 

20,000 

Suwannee  

1,076 

6,200 

15,000 

Ochlockonec  

1,050 

4,000 

10,000 

Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee- Flint 

13,135 

25,800 

58,000 

Choctawhalchee-Perdido 

6,050 

15,910 

46.000 

Subtotal  

35,000 

95,000 

mooo 

Hunting  and  fishing 
Savannah  

2,786 

3,981 

6,124 

Ogeechec  

840 

1,060 

1,162 

Altamaha  

2,711 

3,830 

4,830 

Satilla-St.  Marys 

848 

1,596 

2,070 

Suwannee  

2,148 

2,392 

2,773 

Ochlorkonee  

1,068 

1,379 

1,838 

Apalachicola- 

Chattahoochee-Flint 

4,078 

6,689 

10,714 

Choctawhatchee-Perdido ., 

3,789 

5,969 

10,873 

Subtotal  

18,268 

26,896 

40,384 

Total  

53,268 

121396 

270,384 

• Exclusive  ot  hunting  and  fishing. 


Guidelines 

Participation  in  outdoor  recreational  activities 
must  recognize:  (a)  A desire  to  participate;  (b) 
available  time  to  recreate;  (c)  funds  available; 


and  (d)  availability  of  a place  to  recreate.  On 
the  whole  the  American  populace,  particularly 
the  Southerner,  has  a strong  natural  inclination 
for  outdoor  recreation.  By  2000,  there  will  be  nu- 
merically twice  as  many  people  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  as  in  1960  who  will  want  to 
recreate  in  the  outdoors.  Also,  because  of  more 
vacation  and  other  leisure  time  by  2000,  there 
will  be  at  least  a doubling  of  the  time  available 
per  person  over  the  time  spent  outdoors  in  1960. 
Furthermore,  an  increase  in  the  average  per 
capita  income  will  allow  more  persons  who  have 
the  desire  to  participate  in  outdoor  recreation  to 
attain  their  desires  where  Hnances  have  been  the 
limiting  considerations  in  1960.  An  increase  over 
the  1960  recreation  of  s<  me  Ave  or  six  times 
seems  well  within  the  realm  of  reason  — the  esti- 
mate of  some  53  million  user-days  of  public  otit- 
door  recreation  in  1960  is  estimated  to  increase 
to  270  million  user-days  in  2000.  Likely  recre- 
ation days  include  weekends,  holidays,  and  paid 
vacations.  These  days  aggregate  some  1 15  days  in 
1960  and  129  in  2000.  The  number  of  persons 
from  outside  the  study  area  who  recreate  while 
passing  through  the  area  must  be  recognized  in 
all  estimates  of  recreation  use. 

Major  Factors 

To  make  an  estimate  of  user-days,  a review 
was  made  of  available  data  primarily  to  deAne 
the  signiAcant  and  controlling  factors  that  in- 
fluence outdoor  recreation.  While  many  factors 
are  known  to  have  an  influence,  it  was  decided 
that  the  following  were  the  most  signiAcant; 
(a)  Population,  (b)  mobility,  (c)  income,  and 
(d)  leisure  time.  Other  factors  noted,  but  not 
singled  out  for  detailed  study,  included  age,  sex, 
occupation,  place  of  residence,  paid  vacation, 
race,  and  education.  These  factors  were  con- 
tinually borne  in  mind  as  tempering  influences. 

Populafion 

Estimates  of  population  in  Section  II  were 
used  in  recreation  as  in  the  other  studies.  The 
total  population  by  2000  is  expected  to  more 
than  double  the  1960  level.  Urbanites  will  in- 
crease nearly  threefold  (2.7  times) ; and  rural 
residents  will  stay  about  the  same  as  the  1960 
levels  in  numbers  but  will  decrease  signiflcantly 
in  percentage  of  total  persons.  Considering  peo- 
ple from  a viewpoint  of  recreation,  it  was  ac- 
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knowleclged  that  basin  boundaries  and  also  State 
and  study  area  boundaries  were  not  confining  — 
people  flow  betw'een  such  areas  without  restric- 
tions. The  one  main  exception  to  this  is  hunting 
and  fresh-water  fishing  where  State  licenses  have 
some  bearing.  Residents  of  the  study  area  who 
leave  the  area  specifically  to  recreate  are  regarded 
as  recreation  exports  and  residents  of  areas  out- 
side the  Southeast  River  Basins  who  visit  the 
area  specifically  to  recreate  are  regarded  as  rec- 
reation imports.  Export  and  import  of  people 
fdr  recreation  including  hunting  and  fishing  in 
the  study  area  was  reasoned  to  be  a standoff. 
This  was  later  verified  in  general  by  the  recrea- 
tion travel  studies.  On  a yearly  basis  the  survey 
in  1960-61  showed  a net  export  (about  1 per- 
cent) — an  import  balance  in  summer  and  fall 
and  an  export  balance  in  winter  and  spring.  In 
addition  to  the  export  of  basin  residents  for 
recreation  and  import  of  outside  residents  into 
the  study  area  for  recreation,  there  is  a special 
group  — passers-through  who  must  receive  some 
consideration  because  they  do  partake  of  some 
forms  of  recreation  during  the  period  they  are 
in  the  study  area.  These  passers-through  were 
estimated  to  be  around  10  million  in  1959-60 
and  would  probably  increase  around  four  times 
by  2000. 

Mobility 

The  more  mobile  a populace  becomes  the 
greater  the  range  in  which  they  can  seek  recrea- 
tion. This  relates  to  mode  of  transportation  and 
its  flexibility  as  to  time  (i.e,  train  and  plane 
schedules)  and  direction  (trains  limited  to  es- 
tablished track  networks  versus  autos  with  wide- 
spread road  network).  Automobile  travel  is  by 
far  the  greatest  influence  on  outdoor  recreation 
since  about  95  percent  of  recreation  travelers  cse 
the  automobile.  Some  10  percent  of  all  vehicular 
traffic  is  estimated  to  be  with  a purpose  of  recre- 
ation. Passenger  transportation  by  automobiles 
is  expected  to  increase  about  1.5  times  the  1958 
totals  by  1975  and  3 times  the  present  by  2000. 

Income 

The  residents  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  are  expected  to  increase  their  average  per 
capita  income  of  $1,582  in  1960  to  about  $2,202 
in  1975  and  $3,922  by  2000.  Thus,  by  2000  there 


will  be  more  than  double  the  per  capita  personal 
income.  Although  a change  in  income  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  a direct  and  proportionate  influ- 
ence of  recreation  activity,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  an  increase  in  income  will 
permit  a greater  amount  to  be  spent  to  realize 
recreational  satisfaction.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  essentials  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  have 
the  first  call  on  income.  While  the  per  capita  in- 
come in  1960  is  low,  it  is  reasonable  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  income  is  devoted  to  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  needs.  Certainly,  a part  of 
any  increase  in  income  will  be  used  for  the 
essentials,  but  a significant  part  of  the  increase 
will  be  available  for  leisure-time  activities  and 
uses  other  than  the  so-called  essentials. 

Leisure  Time 

Leisure  time  available  to  the  people  in  the 
study  area  as  in  the  United  States  as  a whole  is 
increasing.  Length  of  the  work  week  is  decreas- 
ing. The  average  paid  vacation  is  increasing  and 
the  average  number  of  holidays  is  increasing. 
The  number  of  hours  worked  each  week  is  ex- 
|)ected  to  decrease  by  20  percent  by  the  year 
2000  to  an  average  of  about  30  hours  a week. 
The  estimates  of  work  week  in  hours  in  1960 
show  some  variation  between  categories  of  in- 
dustry and  occupation;  but,  for  all  industries 
and  occupations,  the  average  paid  week  is  40.6 
hours  and  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 
is  38.3.  By  the  year  1975,  the  work  week  in  hours 
paid  and  worked  is  estimated  to  be  38.3  and  35.3 
hours,  respectively.  By  the  year  2000,  the  work 
week  paid  and  worked  is  estimated  at  34.5  and 
30.6  hours,  respectively.  Vacation  time  will  more 
than  double  between  1960  and  2000  and  the 
number  of  holidays  will  increase  about  75  per- 
cent during  the  same  period.  In  I960,  for  all 
industries  and  occupations,  the  average  paid  va- 
cation in  weeks  is  1.5.  The  vacation  time  by 
1975  is  estimated  at  2.3  weeks  and  by  the  yeai 
2000  at  3.2  weeks.  The  average  number  of  holi- 
days in  1%0  is  4.9  days.  By  1975  it  is  estimated 
at  6.8  and  by  the  year  2000,  8.6  days. 

Hunting  and  Rshing 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  also  influenced  by 
population,  leisure  time,  mobility,  and  personal 
income  although  the  effects  of  these  factors  are 
obscured  by  fish  and  wildlife  abundance  and 
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their  availability  to  the  general  public.  The  per 
capita  demand  for  hunting  and  fishing  decreases 
as  the  degree  of  urbanization  increases.  This  was 
readily  apparent  in  comparative  studies  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  licenses  sales  in  urbanized  and 
rural  counties  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 
The  total  demand  for  a specific  type  of  hunting 
may  decrease  as  supplies  become  less  plentiful. 
For  example,  the  total  number  of  duck  hunters 
has  decreased  with  a reduction  in  the  number 
and  availability  of  waterfowl  as  evidenced  by  a 
drop  in  the  number  of  duck  stamps  sold  in  re- 
cent years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
hunting  and  fishing  opportunity  on  publicly 
owned  and  administered  fish  and  wildlife  areas 
has  soared,  as  reflected  by  the  number  of  special 
use  permits  issued  by  the  conservation  agencies 
in  the  basin  States.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  ex- 
pected that,  with  projected  population  expan- 
sion, the  user-days  of  hunting  and  fishing  will 
increase  from  about  18  million  in  1960  to  about 
40  million  in  2000  or  approximately  two  times. 
These  estimates  are  based  on  a special  study  of 
data  applicable  to  the  study  area  collected  for 
the  1955  National  Fishing  and  Hunting  Survey. 

Commercial  Fisheries 

Current  Cetch 

The  average  annual  catch  of  commercial  fishes 
landed  at  coastal  ports  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  during  the  period  1955-59  was  91.5  mil- 
lion pounds  as  shown  in  Table  3.129.  Fish  caught 
directly  for  food  constituted  about  53  percent 
of  the  total  weight.  Shrimp,  crabs,  and  oysters 


were  the  principal  shellfishes  composing  the 
catch;  mullet,  red  snappers,  groupers,  Spanish 
mackerel,  spotted  trout,  king  whiting,  and  Amer- 
ican shad  were  the  principal  finfishes.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  harvest  from  coastal  waters,  there 
was  a relatively  small  yield  of  catfish  and  carp 
from  the  inland  waters  of  the  basin.  While  a 
portion  of  the  total  catch  was  consumed  locally, 
the  bulk  was  processed  and  marketed  through- 
out the  eastern  United  States.  The  catch  for 
purposes  other  than  fo'xl,  averaged  42.6  million 
pounds  during  the  period  1955-59,  was  composed 
chiefly  of  menhaden. 

Projectsd  Catch 

The  demand  for  food  fish  landed  at  ports  in 
the  basins  is  expected  to  increase  to  63.9  million 
pounds  by  1975  and  to  103.2  million  pounds  by 
2000  as  shown  in  Table  3.129.  This  increase  in 
demand  for  fish  reflects  the  projected  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  a 
constant  rate  of  |>er  capita  consumption  equiva- 
lent to  the  national  average  of  about  1 1.0  pounds 
annually  (edible  weight) . The  demand  for  fish 
for  other  than  food  is  also  expected  to  increase 
2.1  times  by  2000  or  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
projected  increase  in  national  population. 

Assumptions 

In  making  these  projections,  it  was  recognized 
that  the  total  catch  in  the  United  States  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rapid  population  increase. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  domestic  production  has  de- 
clined since  1950  while  food  fish  imports  have 
steadily  increased.  Moreover,  the  catch  per  unit 


TABLE  3.129 

Current  and  Projected  Catch  of  Commercial  Rsh 
(million  pounds — rough  weight) 


Baiin  Avenue  1955-59  W75 ^2000 

Food  Other  Total  Food  Other  Total  Food  Other  Total 

1 3.1  0 3d  4d  0 4d  6B  0 6£ 

2 9.7  0 9.7  12.6  0 12.6  20.4  0 20.4 

8 3.1  0.1  3.2  4.0  0.1  4.1  6.5  0.1  6.6 

4 8.2  85.2  43.4  10.7  45.9  56.6  17.2  74.3  91.5 

5 1.7  0 1.7  2.3  0 2.3  3.7  0 5.7 

6 5.1  0 5.1  6.6  0 6.6  10.7  0.1  10.8 

7  6.9  7.2  14.1  9.0  9.4  18.4  14.5  15.2  29.7 

8 11.1  0.1  11.2  14.6  0.2  14.8  23.6  0.3  23.9 

Total  liO  4^  Wi5  ^ 5^  Im  lOSi^  ^ 1^ 
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of  effort  has  declined  as  revealed  by  analysis  of 
trends  in  the  number  of  fishermen  and  fishing 
craft.  The  shrimp  fishery  was  expanded  in  the 
early  1940’s  in  response  to  increased  demand 
coupled  with  improved  techniques  of  processing 
and  marketing.  With  full  utilization  of  known 
supplies,  however,  further  expansion  of  this  in- 
dustry was  curtailed.  Oyster  production,  which 
reached  its  zenith  in  the  early  1900's  when  there 
was  an  abundance  of  oysters  and  a demand  for 
canned  products,  reached  a low  in  1960.  The 
production  of  crabs,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
steadily  increased  in  response  to  expanded  mar- 
kets and  abundant  supply.  It  was  assumed  that 
domestic  production  in  the  future  will  meet 
foreign  competition  and  that,  while  the  total 
pounds  of  fish  imported  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  produc- 
tion will  remain  constant. 

Planning  Guides 

General 

The  requirements  for  development  of  natural 
resources  to  serve  the  projected  economy  for 
some  of  the  purposes  designated  in  Public  Law 
85-850  are  set  forth  in  preceding  parts  of  this 
Section.  Such  requirements  have  been  designated 
in  specific  units  for  the  basic  resources  of  land 
and  water.  Other  purposes  have  not  been  trans- 
lated from  the  principal  economic  indicators 
(population,  employment,  and  income)  into 
specific  units  of  resource  requirements.  Accord- 
ingly, planning  to  meet  the  requirement  for  de- 
velopment of  projects  and  programs  to  serve 
these  purposes  must  be  accomplished  through 
indicators  other  than  resource  units. 

Purposes  Expressed  in  Lend  Resource  Units 

As  previously  indicated,  agricultural  activity, 
including  forestry,  is  the  primary  user  of  land. 
Section  V presents  the  specific  production  re- 
quirements to  serve  the  projected  economy  and 
also  presents  the  land  areas  that  could  be  used 
to  meet  the  agricultural  production  requirements 
with  generalized  and  average  unit  yield  data. 
Accordingly,  the  primary  considerations  in  plan- 


ning for  the  use  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
(reclamation  and  drainage,  soil  conserva'tion, 
forest  conservation,  and  sediment  control)  are  to 
obtain  the  required  production  quantities  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  This  should  be  accom- 
plished by  determining  the  optimum  combina- 
tion of  inputs  which  would  result  in  production 
equal  to  the  food  and  fiber  requirements.  An- 
other consideration  is  the  desirability  of  install- 
ing soil  conservation  practices  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  land  for  purposes  other  than  meeting 
production  requirements.  Industrial  develop- 
ment is  directly  dependent  upon  land  and  water 
resources,  but  planning  for  its  development  is 
more  closely  associated  with  economic  factors. 
Provision  for  adequate  land  resources  to  serve 
this  purpose  has  been  included  in  the  category 
of  service  and  other  lands  in  Section  V.  Water 
for  industrial  purposes  is  included  in  water 
supply  requirements. 

Purposes  Expressed  in  Water  Resource  Units 

The  purposes  listed  in  Public  Law  85-850  for 
which  specific  requirem'.nts  are  developed  in  this 
section  are  water  supply,  irrigation,  and  pollu- 
tion abatement.  The  requirements  are  specified 
in  units  of  acre-feet  per  year  for  1975  and  2000. 
Accordingly,  the  planning  activity  would  re- 
quire the  development  of  projects  and  programs 
to  meet,  in  the  most  economical  manner,  the 
water  supj)ly  requirements  for  individual  com- 
munities and  areas. 

Other  Purposes 

Certain  of  the  purposes  listed  in  Public  Law 
85-850  to  be  included  in  the  comprehensive  plan 
have  not  been  translated  into  specific  units  of 
land  and  water  resources  for  use  in  planning. 
Some  of  these  purposes  cannot  be  expressed  in 
land  and  water  units  to  serve  as  a basis  for 
planning  while  others  have  not  been  so  expressed 
because  of  the  great  depth  of  study  required.  The 
purposes  included  in  this  category  are  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  hydroelectric  power,  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  public  health,  and  beach 
erosion  control  and  hurricane  protection. 
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PART  FOUR  - BENEFITS,  COSTS, 
AND  COST  ALLOCATIONS 


This  Part  of  the  Economics  Appendix  deals 
primarily  with  the  application  of  basic  economic 
theory  and  policies  adopted  and  used  in  the 
evaluation  of  projects  and  programs  included  in 
the  plan.  General  policy  on  economic  criteria, 
objectives,  and  overall  methodology  are  described 
in  Part  One  of  this  Appendix. 

The  economic  analysis  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects carried  out  by  the  Study  Commission  covers 
only  the  new  work  for  land  and  water  resource 
development  and  conservation  recommended  by 


the  Commission.  There  are  naturally  many  estab- 
lished programs  and  projects  now  operating  in 
this  field.  These  going  programs  and  those  under 
construction  or  development  in  1960  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  economic  analysis  but  arc  covered 
by  the  Commission  ])lan  in  the  sense  that  they 
represent  a part  of  the  area  resources  and  econ- 
omy. In  determining  the  future  needs  and  the 
scale  of  requiretl  new  developments,  going  pro- 
grams aiul  projects  and  those  being  developed 
came  undei  review. 


SECTION  I— GENERAL  MEASUREMENT  STANDARDS 


The  basic  problem  in  making  economic  evalu- 
ations is  one  of  comparing  the  value  of  goods 
and  services  expected  with  that  of  the  estimated 
costs.  To  insure  comparability  of  results,  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  uniform  standards  for 
prices,  interest  rates,  discount  principles,  the 
period  of  analysis,  and  the  basis  for  comparison 
of  jtroject  effects.  Other  specific  standards  of 
measurements  for  benefits  and  costs  were  also 
necessary  and  are  discussed  in  Section  II. 

Price  Levels 

Price  levels  prevailing  on  or  about  January  1, 
I960,  w'ere  used  for  evaluating  all  present  and 
future  benefits  and  costs,  except  that  an  adjust- 
ment was  made  in  prices  received  and  some  items 
of  prices  paid  based  upon  an  assumption  of  a 
parity  ratio  of  89  between  prices  paid  and  prices 
received  by  farmers.  This  approach  provided  a 
valid  basis  for  comparison  among  purposes,  as 
well  as  valid  comparisons  for  facilities  and  pro- 
grams within  a single  purpose  and  a reasonable 
projection  of  conditions  expected  to  prevail  dur- 
ing the  period  of  analysis. 

Interest  Rates 

An  interest  rate  of  2^  |jercent  provided  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Btidget  to  Federal  agencies  for 
use  in  resource  studies  was  used  for  the  Federal 
rate.  This  rate  was  considered  as  the  best  avail- 


able approach  to  a relatively  risk-free  and  infla- 
tion-free rate  for  use  in  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  Federal  resource  projects.  For  the 
non-Federal  development  of  resource  projf’cts, 
an  interest  rate  of  4i/^  percent  was  adopted.  These 
rates  assumed  that  adequate  allowance  for  most 
risks  were  included  in  cost  and  benefit  items. 

During  the  process  of  project  formulation  and 
the  arraying  of  projects,  the  2*/^  percent  interest 
rate  was  used  in  most  cases.  The  exceptions  were 
when  a 4]4  percent  or  other  rate  had  already 
been  applied  and  it  was  clear  from  the  array  of 
project  costs  and  benefits  that  the  project  evalu- 
ated would  have  an  excess  of  benefits  over  costs 
regardless  of  results  that  might  have  been  forth- 
coming from  the  use  of  the  2^  percent  interest 
rate.  Where  benefits  and  costs  were  extracted 
from  published  data,  is  was  impractical  to  ad- 
just to  the  2%  percent  interest  rate  when  the 
interest  rate  mix  of  the  published  data  was  un- 
certain. 

The  use  of  the  2*/^  percent  interest  rate  for 
project  formulation  and  arraying  of  projects  re- 
sulted in  all  projects  receiving  the  same  con- 
sideration and  did  not  discriminate  against  the 
non-Federal  projects  in  this  process  due  to  the 
lower  interest  rate  having  a more  favorable 
relationship  of  benefits  to  costs. 

Also,  the  percent  interest  rate,  except  as 
noted  above,  was  used  for  all  projects  when  the 


I 
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investment  was  to  be  Federal  and  for  those  proj- 
ects for  which  the  investment  sources  were  ques- 
tionable at  the  time  of  evaluation.  For  convert- 
ing certain  other  non-Federal  project  costs  and 
benefits  to  annual  equivalent  basis,  a percent 
interest  rate  was  generally  used. 

In  August  19fi2,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  re- 
vised their  recommended  interest  rates  for  water 
resource  analysis  from  2^4  percent  to  2%  per- 
cent. This  change  in  interest  rates  came  too  late 
to  be  used  in  the  Commission  analyses. 

Discounf  Principles 

Program  or  project  benefits  and  costs  which 
are  estimated  to  accrue  at  different  times  and 
over  varying  periods  of  time  were  adjusted  to  a 
common  basis  of  measurement.  Annual  equiva- 
lent values  were  used.  The  conversion  from  capi- 
tal values  to  annual  equivalent  amounts  was  ac- 
complished by  application  of  compound  interest 
formulas  after  selection  of  the  proper  interest 
rate  and  period  of  analysis. 

This  procedure  permits  a valid  comparison  of 
benefits  and  costs  of  an  individual  project  or 
program. 

Period  of  Analysis 

The  period  of  analysis  used  in  the  studies  was 
the  economic  life  or  50  years,  whichever  was  the 
lesser,  for  each  project  or  program  as  established 
on  the  basis  of  an  individual  analysis.  During 
the  course  of  the  studies,  consideration  was  also 
given  to  a 100-year  period  of  analysis  but  was 
not  applied  to  any  of  the  projects  in  the  plan. 

In  using  a 50-year  limit  for  the  period  of 
analysis  when  the  major  structure  had  an  ex- 
pected life  in  excess  of  this  period,  the  studies 
express  conservatism.  This  conservatism  allows 
for  obsolescence  due  to  unforeseen  technological 
advances  and  other  changes  which  may  cause  the 
value  of  the  project  to  be  reduced  in  the  distant 
future. 

Had  a 100-year  period  of  analysis  been  used, 
the  annual  equivalent  costs  generally  would 
have  been  smaller  and  the  annual  equivalent 
benefits  generally  would  have  remained  the  same. 
The  magnitude  of  change  in  costs  depends  on  a 
number  of  factors,  such  as  the  relationship  of  the 
annual  equivalent  operation,  maintenance,  and 


replacements  costs  to  investment  costs  and  the 
amount  of  delayed  investment  costs.  Annual 
equivalent  benefits  would  increase  only  if  there 
was  a lag  or  delay  in  reaching  maximum  annual 
amounts.  As  the  time  period  is  increased,  annual 
costs  decrease  in  relation  to  annual  benefits,  al- 
though to  a lesser  degree  each  year  as  the  time 
is  extended. 

In  some  of  the  intangible  evaluations  of  a 
project  or  program,  such  as  the  preservation  of 
our  basic  soil  and  water  resources,  effects  extend- 
ing further  into  the  future  than  50  years,  or 
even  100  years,  were  considered,  but  none  of 
these  values  were  reduced  to  tangible  amounts. 

Comparison  of  Project  Effects 

Systematic  treatment  of  costs  and  benefits  in 
an  economic  analysis  is  essential  for  consistency 
and  comparability  of  results.  Effects  of  projects 
or  programs  were,  to  the  extent  practicable,  ex- 
pressed in  common  monetary  terms.  Effects  which 
were  impracticable  of  being  expressed  adequately 
in  monetary  terms  were  considered  and  described 
to  depict  their  importance  and  influence  on 
project  formulation  and  project  selection. 

In  evaluating  and  formulating  projects  for 
resource  utilization,  a level  of  development  at 
some  particular  time  was  selected  on  which  to 
base  measurements.  A common  concept  of  future 
conditions  ‘‘with’’  the  project  and  "without"  the 
project  was  adopted.  Projections  of  population, 
income,  employment,  prices,  crop  yields,  land 
use,  and  other  factors  were  made  to  compare 
future  conditions  "with"  the  project  or  program 
to  future  conditions  "without"  the  project  or 
program.  Future  conditions  "with"  the  project 
or  program  were  those  conditions  expected  to 
prevail  during  the  period  of  analysis  with  the 
project  or  program  in  existence.  The  future  con- 
ditions "without"  included  all  developments  ex- 
isting or  under  construction  as  of  January  1960 
and  assumed  that  adequate  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  these  developments  would  be  con- 
tinued. Technological  gains  not  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  project  or  program  under  con- 
sideration were  recognized  as  part  of  the  "with- 
out" condition.  Under  "without"  conditions,  it 
was  assumed  that  no  part  of  the  project  under 
consideration  might  develop  through  agency  or 
individual  efforts. 
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Measurement  Problems  and 
Data  Limitations 

Project  evaluation  must  include  consideration 
of  all  problems  that  arise  concerr  ing  the  identi- 
fication of  all  costs  and  benefits,  v ..'ether  tangible 
or  intangible.  The  major  measurement  difficul- 
ties encountered  were  those  of  determining  bene- 
fit values,  acquisition  cost  of  land  and  improve- 
ments, and  selection  of  appropriate  alternatives 
and  physical  data  to  estimate  their  costs.  These 
problems  were  largely  due  to  lack  of  basic  in- 
formation and  in  some  cases  lack  of  values  to  be 
applied  to  the  basic  data. 

When  market  prices  did  not  exist  for  specific 
tangible  effects,  a derived  or  estimated  value 
was  used  in  the  analysis.  The  derived  or  esti- 
mated values  in  some  cases  were  the  most  eco- 
nomical cost  of  producing  a similar  effect  by  an 
alternative  means  and  for  others  it  was  an  anal- 
ogous effect  measured  or  estimated  indirectly 
from  established  market  prices. 

Intangible  effects,  such  as  prevention  of  loss 
of  life  and  improvement  of  health,  have  no  mar- 
ket value  but  were  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  ac- 
ceptable expenditures  or  values  necessary  to  pro- 
duce this  effect. 

Intangible  effects  arise  from  almost  all  eco- 
nomic activities.  They  are  either  significant  or 
insignificant.  The  effects  range  from  small  loss 
to  strengthening  of  a regional  economy  by  en- 
couraging new  industry.  Monetary  values  were 
not  assigned  but  they  did  receive  consideration. 
In  many  cases,  judgment  and  a qualitative  de- 
scription of  these  effects  were  the  only  satisfac- 
tory ways  of  expressing  these  benefits  or  costs. 


Acquisition  costs,  including  legal  fees,  were 
recognizetl  in  normal  project  costs.  However,  the 
market  price  does  not  always  reflect  the  actual 
acquisition  cost.  The  reduction  or  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity, not  adequately  reflected  in  the  pur- 
chase price,  resulting  from  changes  in  land  use 
was  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  project 
benefits  and  recognition  was  given  to  this  cost 
(Appendix  12,  Planning).  Since  project  salvage 
values  were  not  claimed  in  the  studies,  the  omis- 
sion of  productivity  losses  exceeding  acquisition 
cost  from  project  cost  did  not  appear  to  be  of 
significance  in  these  reconnaissance-type  studii  s. 

Selection  of  appropriate  alternatives  was  diffi- 
cult in  a number  of  cases.  Time  and  data  limita- 
tions precluded  the  study  of  all  alternatives  and 
limited  the  selection  in  a number  of  cases  to 
alternatives  based  on  judgments.  Basic  data  in- 
cluding costs  for  the  alternative  under  considera- 
tion often  were  not  of  the  same  grade  as  the 
project  under  study. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  using  projections, 
estimates  of  time  occurrences,  averages  for  speci- 
fic locations,  and  the  problems  stated  above, 
the  study  results  should  be  reviewed  with  these 
limitations  in  mind.  General  observations  may 
be  made  regarding  study  results  that  are  based 
on  broad  averages  and  projections  but  care  needs 
to  be  exercised  in  applying  such  findings  to  speci- 
fic projects  and  locations. 

Data  presented  in  Tables  4.1  and  4.2  are  de- 
rived values  as  used  in  economic  studies,  whereas 
the  same  data  appearing  in  the  basin  appendixes 
and  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission  Report  and  in 
Tables  5.3  through  5.10  in  this  Appendix  have 
been  rounded  to  four  significant  digits. 


SECTION  II  - BENEFIT  AND  COST  EVALUATION  PRINCIPLES 


Tangible  Costs 

Tangible  costs  considered  in  these  studies  were 
of  two  basic  kinds;  The  project  or  program  and 
the  associated  costs.  Project  costs  as  set  forth  in 
the  studies  included  the  initial  investment  in 
land,  labor  and  materials,  and  the  cost  for  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacements  required  to 
keep  the  project  functioning  as  planned.  These 
costs  were  compared  with  the  project  benefits. 
Associated  costs  as  used  in  these  studies  were 


those  costs,  exclusive  of  investment  and  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacements  costs  of  the 
project  or  program  under  study,  necessary  to  the 
realization  of  the  primary  benefits.  Associated 
costs  generally  were  deducted  from  overall  bene- 
fits to  derive  the  project  or  program  benefits. 

Investment  Cost 

The  investment  cost  as  shown  in  the  Report 
is  the  total  project  or  program  cost  necessary  to 
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construct  a project  or  install  a program  and 
place  it  in  operation.  Investment  cost  includes 
all  expenditures  for  detailed  planning,  design, 
and  construction  chargeable  to  the  project  or 
program;  the  estimated  value  of  any  item  tran:- 
ferred  or  furnished  without  the  expenditure  of 
funds;  technical  assistance;  and  accrued  interest 
on  these  items  during  the  construction  period. 

Interest  during  construction  was  determined 
on  projects  when  the  construction  period  ex- 
ceeded 2 years.  On  projects  and  programs  where 
the  expenditures  in  1 year  would  result  in  bene- 
fit accrual  in  the  next  year,  no  interest  during 
construction  was  determined,  even  though  the 
total  expenditure  may  have  been  spread  over 
several  years.  The  item  of  interest  during  con- 
struction included  in  the  investment  cost  was 
based  on  simple  interest  on  one-half  of  the  con- 
struction cost  for  the  period  of  construction. 

Operation,  Maintenance,  and  Replacements  Costs 

Operation  and  maintenance  costs  include  esti- 
mates of  all  annual  and  periodic  costs  that  are  of 
a recurring  nature  required  t > keep  the  project 
or  program  operating  at  the  planned  level  over 
its  expected  life.  Included  as  a maintenance  cost 
were  the  minor  replacement  items. 

Replacements  costs  were  determined  for  major 
replacement  items  required  to  keep  the  project 
or  program  in  operation  over  the  period  of  an- 
alysis, to  insure  the  realization  of  the  benefits 
claimed  in  tlic  analysis.  Major  replacement  items 
were  ronsidcred  to  be  those  items  usually  having 
a life  expectancy  greater  than  5 years.  The  costs 
of  the  replacement  items  were  expressed  as  annual 
costs.  These  annual  rejrlaccments  costs  are  usually 
included  as  a part  of  the  total  project  or  program 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacements  costs 
shown  in  the  Report.  1 he  procedure  followed  in 
determining  annual  replacements  costs  involved 
reducing  the  costs  of  the  replacements  to  present 
worth  from  the  time  of  replacement  to  the  be- 
ginning year  of  project  analysis  and  amortizing 
the  present  worth  costs  over  the  period  of  analysis. 

The  operation,  maintenance,  and  replacements 
costs  at  year  2000,  as  expressed  for  cost  sharing 
purposes,  are  based  on  the  estimated  average  an- 
nual operation,  maintenance,  and  replacements 
costs  occurring  during  the  period  when  the  proj- 
ect or  program  as  contained  in  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  is  being  fully  utilized  with  full  benefit 


realization  as  projected  for  the  year  2000.  These 
same  average  annual  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacements  costs  are  used  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  annual  equivalent. 

Other  Economic  Costs 

In  addition  to  the  tangible  cost  items  referred 
to  above,  other  items  of  cost  such  as  consequen- 
tial damages,  uncompensated  losses  and  taxes 
were  considered  in  project  selection.  Consequen- 
tial damages  and  uncompensated  losses  were  not 
added  as  project  costs  in  the  economic  analysis. 
These  costs  were  considered  in  the  process  of 
project  formulation  and  played  their  role  in 
this  process. 

Taxes  as  a cost  were  not  estimated  or  included 
as  such  in  project  or  program  cost  except  for 
projects  containing  hydroelectric  power;  then 
only  for  power.  Except  for  hydroelectric  power, 
these  costs  usually  are  minor  in  nature.  For 
hydroelectric  power,  taxes  which  would  be  paid 
by  a private  utility  for  like  facilities  and  pro- 
duction were  included  as  a project  cost  without 
regard  to  whether  governmental  or  private  in- 
terests would  tleveloj)  the  project.  This  was  also 
true  in  the  determination  of  alternative  power 
costs  and  power  benefits. 

Annual  Equivalent  Cost 

Project  investment  cost,  expressed  in  capital 
amounts  and  sometimes  accruing  over  a jieriod 
of  time,  and  annual  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacements  costs  were  adjusted  to  a common 
point  of  time  to  |)ermit  a valid  comparison  with 
annual  equivalent  benefits  which  were  similarly 
.adjusted  for  time  occurrence  and  varying  rates 
of  benefit  accrual.  The  conversion  from  capital 
and  annual  o|>eration,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ments costs  to  annual  equivalent  values  was  ac- 
complished by  use  of  appropriate  compound  in- 
terest factors  for  the  interest  rates  and  period  of 
analysis  which  pertained  to  the  project  or  pro- 
gram evaluated. 

Scheduling  of  installation  of  certain  facilities 
was  delayed  when  there  was  no  need  for  the  facili- 
ties at  the  time  the  initial  nucleus  of  the  project 
was  proposed  for  construction.  In  the  economic 
evaluation  of  projects,  the  entire  investment  cost 
of  deferred  facilities  was  included  as  a project  cost. 
All  of  the  deferred  costs  were  converted  to  a pres- 
ent worth  value  at  year  one  of  the  initial  nucleus. 
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then  amortized  over  the  period  of  analysis  for  the 
project  in  determining  annual  equivalent  costs. 
The  annual  equivalent  value  of  operation  and 
maintenance  costs,  also  benefits,  for  the  deferred 
facilities  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  deferred  facilities  or  a period 
of  years  equal  to  the  period  of  analysis  for  the 
project,  whichever  was  lesser,  before  converting 
the  values  to  present  worth.  In  no  case  was  a 
period  of  years  claimed  for  the  deferred  facility 
that  would  extend  beyond  the  economic  life  of 
the  initial  controlling  facilities.  Replacement 
items  for  deferred  facilities  were  determined  for 
these  facilities  over  the  same  period  of  years  as 
the  related  benefits  or  as  stated  for  the  deferred 
facilities  costs.  Annual  equivalent  replacements 
costs  for  the  deferred  facilities  were  determined 
by  obtaining  the  present  worth  value  to  the  year 
one  and  amortizing  this  value  over  the  period  of 
analysis.  Salvage  values  were  not  computed  for 
replacements  items  or  other  project  facilities.  It 
was  assumed  that  salvage  values  of  land  or  other 
facilities  would  be  part  of  a number  of  unmeas- 
ured benefits  that  would  be  offset  by  cost  items 
such  as  displaced  facility  cost,  consequential  dam- 
ages, and  productivity  losses.  Neither  benefits 
from  salvage  values  of  land  nor  cost  of  displaced 
facilities,  consequential  damages,  or  productivity 
losses  were  used  in  economic  evaluation. 

Intangible  Costs 

Intangible  costs  are  defined  as  those  project 
or  program  effects  which  are  not  evaluated  in 
monetary  terms.  However,  intangible  costs  were 
recognized  in  the  studies  and  in  those  instances 
when  they  were  considered  sufficiently  important 
were  presented  in  qualitative  terms  by  means  of 
narrative  discussion.  They  were  also  considered 
in  the  light  of  what  they  might  have  been  in 
the  absence  of  the  project. 

Tangible  Benefits 

The  tangible  effects  of  projects  and  programs 
were  given  major  attention  in  the  economic 
evaluation  studies.  Tangible  benefits  are  com- 
posed of  primary  and  secondary  effects.  Primary 
benefits  are  applicable  from  national  and  re- 
gional viewpoints.  Secondary  benefits  are  appli- 
cable from  a local  or  regional  viewpoint  with 
only  a small  portion  being  applicable  from  the 
national  viewpoint. 


Primary  Banefih 

The  increases  in  the  value  of  goods  or  services 
directly  resulting  from  a project,  less  all  asso- 
ciated costs  incurred  in  their  realization,  are 
considered  as  primary  benefits.  Primary  benefits 
usually  were  evaluated  at  the  first  point  in  the 
chain  of  effects  where  the  goods  or  services  pro- 
duced have  an  actual  or  estimated  market  value. 
In  some  cases,  the  market  price  estimated  from 
the  cost  of  production  by  the  most  likely  alterna- 
tive source  of  the  goods  or  services  was  the  best 
available  measure  of  value.  Primary  benefits  as 
measured  for  the  various  purposes  in  this  study 
are  summarized  in  Table  4.1.  The  evaluation 
principles  adopted  and  the  procedures  actually 
used  in  evaluating  primary  benefits  for  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Flood  control  and  prevention  benefits— Bene- 
fits resulting  from  flood  control  and  prevention 
projects  or  programs  fall  into  six  categories. 
Their  realization  is  not  limited  to  the  provision 
of  dams,  levees,  or  channel  improvement, 

(1)  Benefits  from  prevention  of  physical  dam- 
age were  measured  as  the  cost  of  replacing,  re- 
pairing, or  rehabilitating  the  affected  property, 
or  reduction  in  value  of  property  not  subject  to 
repair  or  replacements.  Affected  property  is  that 
property  which  is  considered  to  exist  in  the  flood 
plain  under  expected  future  conditions  without 
the  flood  control  and  prevention  project. 

(2)  Benefits  from  avoidance  of  costs  made 
necessary  by  floods,  such  as  flood  fighting,  evacua- 
tion, cleanup,  and  relief  were  measured  in 
terms  of  the  estimated  costs  that  would  be 
avoided  with  flood  control  and  which  would  be 
incurred  if  flootl  control  were  not  provided. 

(3)  Benefits  from  prevention  or  interruption 
of  normal  business,  commercial  or  industrial 
activity  by  floods.  Increased  operating  expenses 
or  reduced  net  income  over  the  period  of  analysis 
for  future  conditions  with  the  project  as  com- 
pared to  future  conditions  without  the  project 
were  used  as  a measure  of  these  benefits. 

(4)  Benefits  from  prevention  of  damage  to 
agricultural  crops  were  measured  as  the  differ- 
ence in  net  income  to  farmers  with  and  without 
flood  control  under  expected  future  conditions 
over  the  period  of  analysis. 
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(5)  Benefits  from  more  intensive  use  of  prop- 
erty due  to  change  in  land  use  or  restoration  to 
former  productivity  because  of  flood  control  were 
measured  as  the  change  in  net  income  of  the 
affected  property  under  conditions  expected  with 
and  without  flood  control.  Items  (4)  and  (5) 
were  not  applied  to  the  same  tract  of  land, 

(6)  Benefits  from  prevention  of  loss  of  life 
and  impairment  of  heatlh,  from  effects  on  na- 
tional defense,  and  from  prevention  or  disrup- 
tion of  normal  community  activities  were  con- 
sidered but  not  evaluated  in  monetary  terms. 

Domestic,  municipal,  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply benefits— Tht  value  of  water  to  the  users 
was  assumed  to  equal  its  costs.  This  was  the 
basis  of  measurement  of  benefits  from  water  sup- 
ply. Water  supply  benefits  were  measured  by  as- 
suming the  value  of  water  in  adequate  quantity 
and  quality  to  the  users  would  be  equal  to  the 
cost  of  obtaining  water  of  similar  quantity  and 
quality  from  the  cheapest  alternative  source.  In 
actual  application,  the  cheapest  alternative 
source  was  used  for  benefit  evaluation  when  the 
water  source  was  a surface  supply,  whereas  when 
the  water  source  was  from  wells,  benefit  values 
were  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  a well 
supply. 

Benefits  from  improvement  of  existing  domes- 
tic water  supplies  were  assumed  to  be  equal  to 
costs;  however,  project  justification  was  based 
largely  on  the  basis  of  intangible  benefits. 

Navigation  benefits— These  benefits  fall  rather 
logically  into  seven  categories,  although  each 
navigation  development  did  not  produce  bene- 
fits for  all  categories. 

(1)  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transporting 
goods  on  an  improved  waterway  as  compared  to 
the  least  costly  alternative,  including  the  existing 
waterway  if  development  were  an  improvement 
thereto,  represents  the  benefits  for  movement  of 
traffic  which  would  move  by  alternative  means 
in  the  absence  of  the  improvement.  In  actual 
application,  the  difference  in  published  rates  was 
used  to  reflect  differences  in  cost  as  actual  cost 
differences  were  not  available. 

(2)  The  difference  between  the  estimated 
maximum  economical  cost  for  transportation  of 
the  goods  and  the  cost  of  shipment  by  way  of  the 
improved  waterway  represents  the  benefits  for 
the  movement  of  traffic  which  would  not  move 
economically  in  the  absence  of  the  improvement. 


Here  again,  rate  differentials  were  used  rather 
than  actual  cost  and  maximum  economical  cost 
determinations.  This  category  of  benefits  was 
minor  and  did  not  seem  to  warrant  a special 
study  at  this  time  to  determine  the  maximum 
economic  cost  for  transportation  of  these  goods, 
especially  in  view  of  the  reconnaissance  nature 
of  the  study. 

(3)  Benefits  from  provision  of  a safer  and 
more  efficient  waterway  or  harbor  were  meas- 
uretl  as  increased  net  income  to  vessel  opera- 
tors due  to  reduction  in  vessel  damage  and  sav- 
ings in  time  and  operating  expense  if  this  in- 
creased net  income  was  not  reflected  in  savings 
in  costs  of  transporting  goods  in  (1)  and  (2) 
above. 

(4)  Benefits  from  creation  of  new  land  by 
deposition  of  dredged  spoil  were  measured  in 
terms  of  the  net  increased  market  value  or  net 
annual  income,  or  the  cost  of  equivalent  fill, 
whichever  was  lesser,  exclusive  of  development 
costs  and  any  additional  costs  of  depositing  the 
spoil.  The  net  income  can  be  expressed  assuming 
an  appropriate  rate  of  return  and  applying  this 
to  the  expected  market  value  of  the  new  land. 
This  principle  was  applied  to  the  navigation 
studies. 

(5)  Benefits  due  to  reduction  in  maintenance 
of  an  existing  facility  were  measured  as  the  dif- 
ferences in  operation  and  maintenance  costs  of 
the  existing  facilitv  with,  as  compared  without, 
the  navigation  improvement. 

(6)  Benefits  due  to  the  effects  of  the  project 
on  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  pollution  abate- 
ment, or  sediment  control  were  evaluated  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  applicable  to  these 
purposes. 

(7)  Benefits  from  new  deep-draft  harbor  ter- 
minal facilities  were  measured  as  the  estimated 
gross  revenues  (increased  costs  associated  with 
cargo  handling  are  included  as  project  costs) . 
Where  applicable,  an  additional  benefit  amount- 
ing to  50  percent  of  the  per  ton  savings  on 
petroleum  products  resulting  from  the  use  of 
larger  tankers  permitted  as  a result  of  the  in- 
creased depth  of  approach  channel  was  included. 

Reclamation  and  drainage  benefits— Benefits 
from  drainage  or  reclamation  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  were  measured  as  the  change  in 
net  income  to  the  farmer  from  the  estimated 
production  response. 
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Irrigation  bengfits— Benefits  from  irrigation 
were  measured  as  the  change  in  net  income  to 
the  farmer  based  upon  the  estimated  crop  pro- 
duction response  due  to  the  use  of  irrigation  as 
compared  to  the  absence  of  irrigation  under  ex- 
pected future  conditions. 

Hydroelectric  poxver  Benefits  from 

hydroelectric  power  were  estimated  as  the  cost 
of  equivalent  power  from  the  most  likely  alter- 
native, modern,  steam-electric  powerplant.  Bene- 
fits attributable  to  the  project  from  improve- 
ment in  downstream  power  generation  should 
reflect  any  increase  in  cost  by  downstream  bene- 
ficiaries incurred  to  realize  the  improved  power 
generation.  However,  benefit  values  in  these 
studies  did  not  include  benefits  attributable  to 
improvement  in  downstream  power  generation. 
These  benefit  values  should  be  determined  be- 
fore hydroelectric  powerplants  are  built. 

Soil  consenation  and  utilization  benefits— 
Benefits  from  soil  conservation  and  utilization 
were  measured  as  the  change  in  net  income  to 
the  farmer  based  upon  an  efficient  combination 
of  soil  conservation  and  utilization  practices  as 
compared  to  the  absence  of  these  practices  under 
expected  future  conditions.  Soil  conservation  and 
utilization  practices  considered  were  those  for 
the  protection,  use,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  resources  to  the  point  where 
such  resources  can  be  protected  and  soil  losses 
controlled  or  losses  reduced  insofar  as  practical 
to  serve  best  the  human  needs  both  during  the 
planning  period  and  for  all  posterity.  The  actual 
determination  or  estimation  of  the  benefit  figures 
appearing  in  the  Report  was  based  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  net  returns  to  program  cost  from 
the  view  point  of  the  farmer  for  areas  where  soil 
conservation  and  utilization  practices  of  the 
magnitude  recommended  in  this  plan  had  been 
carried  out  and  the  net  returns  to  the  farmer 
had  been  calculated.  Admittedly,  this  method 
falls  short  of  meeting  the  desired  objectives  of 
comparing  all  benefits  with  all  costs;  however, 
it  is  more  desirable  than  merely  assuming  that 
all  aspects  of  soil  conservation  and  utilization  are 
worthy  of  their  costs  at  any  magnitude.  The 
market  price  of  benefits  or  net  returns  for  soil 
conservation  fails  to  fully  recognize  the  desir- 
ability of  conserving  the  soil  resource  beyond 
the  planning  period. 

Forest  conservation  and  utilization  benefits— 


The  procedure  adopted  and  utilized  for  these 
studies  was  that  benefits  from  forest  conservation 
and  utilization  would  be  measured  as  the  in- 
crease in  net  income  from  growing  the  forest  re- 
sources. Stumpage  values  of  increased  production 
and  the  net  leasing  value  received  from  the  in- 
creased number  of  trees  exf>ected  to  be  worked 
for  production  of  gum  naval  stores  were  used  to 
represent  the  forest  conservation  and  utilization 
benefits.  Benefits  that  accrue  to  forest  conserva- 
tion because  of  its  effect  on  flood  control,  sedi- 
ment control,  agricultural  uses,  wildlife  and  rec- 
reational use  were  measured  by  the  procedure 
set  forth  for  those  purposes. 

Fish  and  wildlife  benefits— 'The  value  of  in- 
creased production  at  expected  market  prices 
less  any  increased  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
commercial  fisherman  represents  benefits  to  com- 
mercial fishing.  However,  in  the  estimating  of 
commercial  fishing  benefits,  the  benefits  were 
based  on  the  estimated  value  of  increased  land- 
ings of  commercial  fish  without  deducting  the 

Teased  expenses  to  the  fisherman.  These  in- 
creased expenses  were  included  in  the  project 
costs.  Benefits  to  sport  fishing  and  wildlife  were 
evaluated  by  applying  a range  of  values  to  the 
increase  in  user-days  resulting  from  the  project 
under  expected  future  conditions  with  the  proj- 
ect. Certain  aspects  of  fish  and  wildlife  develop- 
ment, such  as  the  preservation  of  rare  species  of 
svildlife  were  not  evaluated  in  monetary  terms 
but  discussed  and  described  as  a basis  for  quali- 
tative juilgmcnt  of  their  importance  in  project 
formulation  and  evaluation. 

Recreation  benefits— Recreational  benefits  con- 
sist of  the  estimated  value  of  any  increase  in  the 
amount  of  recreational  use  expected  as  a result 
of  the  project.  Benefits  to  recreation  were  evalu- 
ated by  applying  a range  of  values  to  the  in- 
crease in  user-days  anticipated  with  the  project. 
The  development  or  protection  of  aesthetic, 
scenic,  historic,  and  scientific  values  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  preservation  of  rare 
s|>ecies  of  wildlife. 

Salinity  control  benefits— Since  the  plan  con- 
tained no  measures  exclusively  for  salinity  con- 
trol, benefits  for  this  function  were  not  evaluated. 

Sediment  control  benefits— The  plan  does  not 
include  any  projects  or  programs  exclusively  for 
sediment  control.  Sediment  control  would  be 
largely  a byproduct  of  land-treatment  measures 
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and  prudent  highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance practices.  Therefore,  benefits  for  this  func- 
tion as  such  were  not  evaluated. 

Pollution  abatement  Evaluation  of 

benefits  for  pollution  abatement  projects  and 
programs  was  made  only  for  storage  for  low-flow 
augmentation.  Other  means  of  pollution  abate- 
ment were  justified  on  the  basis  of  intangibles. 
Benefits  for  water  stored  to  augment  low  flows 
and  increase  the  assimilative  capacity  of  the 
stream  were  taken  as  the  average  cost  of  the  ter- 
tiary treatment  to  provide  the  same  improve- 
ment in  stream  water  quality.  Benefits  were 
established  on  the  basis  of  oxygen  demanding 
wastes  only.  No  low-flow  augmentation  was  con- 
sidered until  after  primary  and  secondary  treat- 
ments were  provided.  Even  where  streamflows 
have  been  augmented,  no  benefits  have  been  as- 
sessed for  reduction  in  concentration  of  inor- 
ganic and  toxic  materials. 

Streamflow  maintenance,  or  lov-flow  augmen- 
tation, by  provision  of  stor.ige  to  assure  flowing 
water  in  streams  which  historically  dry  up  or 
nearly  dry  up  during  periods  of  low  rainfall,  is 
considered  very  important  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  some  river  basins.  In  order  to  give  some 
recognition  to  this  value  in  the  Suwannee  basin, 
a portion  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
benefits,  net  of  access  area  costs  on  the  improved 
streams,  is  assigned  to  low-flow  augmentation. 
These  benefits  are  distributed  to  upstream  reser- 
voirs on  the  basis  of  their  average  contribution 
to  low  flows. 

An  arbitrary  limit  of  15  percent  of  the  cost  of 
a storage  unit  was  established  as  the  maximum 
amount  that  could  be  allocated  to  low-flow  aug- 
mentation on  this  basis. 

Public  health  protection  Protection 

or  improvement  of  health  which  results  directly 
from  a land-  or  water-based  resource  develop- 
ment provides  benefits  which  were  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  most  economical 
means  of  providing  this  service.  For  some  pro- 
grams recommended  in  the  plan,  justification  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  intangibles  without  any 
attempt  to  determine  the  cost  of  alternative 
means  of  providing  the  same  service. 

Annual  Equivalent  Banafits 

Benefits  accruing  at  varying  times  are  compa- 
rable to  cost  only  if  they  are  adjusted  to  the  same 


common  point  of  time.  Benefits,  similar  to  costs, 
were  converted  to  annual  equivalent  values  by 
use  of  appropriate  compound  interest  factors  for 
the  interest  rates,  period  of  analysis,  or  time  of 
occurrence  which  pertained  to  the  project  or  pro- 
gram evaluated. 

Sacondary  Banafits 

Secondary  benefits  are  defined  as  the  value  of 
goods  and  services  created  in  secondary  activities 
stemming  from  or  induced  by  the  project,  less 
all  secondary  costs  incurred  in  their  realization. 
Secondary  benefits  may  be  tangible,  intangible, 
or  both. 

Secondary  benefits  were  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

(1)  Secondary  benefits  were  used  as  additional 
justification  of  projects  from  a regional  or  local 
point  of  view  but  were  not  evaluated  in  any  de- 
tail from  a national  point  of  view  due  to  the 
limited  data  available  to  the  U.  S.  Study  Com- 
mission on  national  and  other  regional  studies. 
Principal  reliance  was  placed  on  primary  bene- 
fits in  determining  the  most  economical  project 
or  program  needed  to  achieve  the  desired  goals. 

(2)  Because  of  the  limitations  of  time,  ac- 
ceptable data,  and  procedures,  secondary  benefits 
were  not  normally  measured  in  monetary  terms 
in  the  studies  but  were  qualitatively  described 
for  projects  having  local  or  regional  effects. 

(3)  Secondary  benefits  were  considered  in 
working  out  cost-sharing  and  reimbursement 
arrangements. 

Intangible  Benefits 

Intangible  benefits  are  those  project  and  pro- 
gram effects  which  cannot  be  measured  satisfac- 
torily in  monetary  values.  These  intangible  ef- 
fects are  recognized  by  means  of  a narrative  dis- 
cussion of  their  significance. 

Economic  Impacts 

Economic  impacts  are  the  effects  of  all  the 
benefits  resulting  from  a project  that  are  of  an 
economic  nature,  whether  they  are  tangible,  in- 
tangible, primary,  secondary,  direct,  or  indirect. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  products  or  purposes 
of  a project,  the  local  economic  effects  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  local  citizen.  The  technical 
aspects  of  feasibility  are  of  less  interest  to  the 
local  businessman  than  are  the  project  effects 
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expressed  in  terms  of  business  activity,  employ- 
ment, and  local  taxes.  A recreation  or  fish  and 
wildlife  project  may  be  feasible  from  the  stand- 
point of  direct  benefits  based  on  recreational 
user-days  and  fish  and  wildlife  user-days;  but,  in 
addition,  the  local  people  are  interested  in  how 
this  can  be  translated  into  business  activity  in 
the  community  or  area.  A project  may  provide 
tangible  benefits  I'^m  navigation,  hydroelectric 
power,  and  water  supply,  but  the  general  public 
in  the  local  area  is  also  interested  in  the  project 
effects  expressed  in  terms  of  industry  develop- 
ment possibilities.  Other  programs  may  lead  to 
increased  raw  materials  production  which  is 
measurable  in  units  of  yield,  but  this  increased 
production  means  more  to  the  local  citizens  when 
expressed  in  terms  of  new  jobs  it  may  create. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  express 
these  impacts  through  the  use  of  economic  mul- 
tipliers or  in  quantitative  terms  such  as,  one  dol- 
lar of  economic  activity  in  priinaiy  industries 
leads  to  one  and  a half  dollars’  increased  busi- 
ness in  services  and  trades.  Or  so  many  new 
manufacturing  jobs  mean  an  increase  of  a speci- 
fied number  of  other  jobs  in  services  and  trades. 
These  economic  multipliers  are  affected  greatly 
by  variables  such  as  time,  place,  and  the  basic 
economic  condition  of  the  community  or  area, 
making  them  of  questionable  value  for  general 
application. 

Another  approach  is  to  state  these  impacts  in 
qualitative  terms.  This  has  been  the  approach 
generally  followed  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  reports.  Occasionally,  quantitative  terms 
are  employed  to  demonstrate  economic  impacts 
but  are  generally  used  for  illustrative  purposes 
only. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  flood  con- 
trol impacts  in  terms  of  the  value  of  more  inten- 
sive use  of  real  property.  Water  supply  impacts 
have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
water  to  industrial  and  economic  development. 
Navigation  will  produce  savings  in  transporta- 
tion costs  which  could,  in  turn,  affect  industrial 
and  economic  development.  The  agricultural 
programs  mean  increased  production  to  supply 
raw  materials  for  food-processing  industries  or 
a more  efficient  means  of  producing  the  same 
amount  of  food  and  fiber.  To  achieve  this  im- 
proved agricultural  program,  there  will  be  also 
a step-up  in  trades  and  services  because  of  the 


sales  of  fertilizer,  feeds,  seeds,  machinery,  and 
so  on.  The  forestry  and  commeici^'  iishing  pro- 
gram included  in  the  plan  will  result  in  in- 
creased produciluii  diid  related  increases  in  the 
harvesting,  transporting,  and  processing  of  these 
raw  materials. 

Recreation  areas  will  provide  more  user-days 
of  recreation  for  a growing  population  which  has 
more  leisure  time  and  money.  But  businesses  and 
industries  will  be  created,  in  turn,  to  serve  these 
recreationists.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  im- 
pacts from  the  fish  and  wildlife  program. 

Pollution  abatement  and  public  health  pro- 
grams are  beneficial  to  the  health,  economic,  and 
social  well-being  of  the  people.  Hydroelectric 
power  production  can  be  measured  in  kilowatt- 
hours  and  proven  feasible  or  infeasible  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  to  produce  and  the  selling  price. 
The  availability  of  this  power  can  lead  to  indus- 
trial development  and  a higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Industry  development  itself  creates  more 
economic  activity  in  the  nonmanufacturing  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

There  will  be  other  economic  impacts  forth- 
coming from  sources  that  are  not  necessarily 
functions  or  programs.  For  instance,  there  will 
be  temporary  impacts  from  the  construction  ac- 
tivity in  the  form  of  wages  paid  the  employees, 
materials  bought  locally,  and  local  services. 
These  are  especially  important  in  underdevel- 
oped areas  when  projects  and  programs  are 
financed  by  outside  sources.  Following  comple- 
tion of  a reservoir,  there  are  usually  economic 
impacts  stemming  from  land  enhancement  al- 
though they  were  not  claimed  as  tangible  bene- 
fits for  justifying  reservoir-type  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  above  considerations,  the 
comprehensive  plan  recognizes  the  potential  eco- 
nomic implications  of  net  migration  gains  which 
are  expected  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
economic  projections.  In  recent  decades,  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  have  had  net  losses  in 
population  through  migration.  The  anticipated 
reversal  of  this  trend  sometime  during  the  40 
years  is  based  on  a review  of  the  possibilities 
for  growth  in  the  economy  of  the  study  area 
compared  with  that  of  other  regions  and  the 
Nation  as  a whole.  Inevitably,  such  estimates 
are,  to  a considerable  degree,  subjective  and 
speculative  in  character. 
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TABLE  4.1 


Summary  of  BonofSh  and  Cosfs  by  Basins 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or  parpoM  InyeotinoiiC  O^rotion,  Aiinaol  e^vivalenl 

coot  mniiitefiofice, 

and  r^ace*  Inreatment  Operation  Total 

menta  coato  at  coat  maintenance.  coat 


Multiple  purpose 

Highlands 52,404.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 5,342.1 

Recreation 47,061.9 

Horsepasture  25,330.8 

Power - 20,838.3 

Recreation 4,492.5 

Fish  and  wildlife 0 

Jocassee 59,444.0 

Power 58,414.5 

Recreation 538.7 

Fish  and  wildlife 490.8 

Newry-Old  Pickens 60,532.0 

Power 56,439.8 

Recreation 2.310.2 

Fish  and  wildlife 1,782.0 

Chattooga.- 138,296.6 

Power- 136,886.6 

Recreation 1,410.0 

Fish  and  wildlife ..  0 

Tallow  Hill 78,750.0 

Power 73,982.6 

Recreation 3,184.2 

Fi.sh  and  Wildlife 1,583.2 

Anthony  Shoals 42,329.0 

Power 38,088.8 

Recreation 3,212.8 

Fish  and  wildlife 1,027.4 

Trotters  Shoals 94,631.6 

Power 74,976.3 

Recreation 18,722.0 

Fish  and  wildlife--- 933.3 

Lower  Savannah 197, 829 . 3 

Power 113,780.9 

Recreation ..  24,193.3 

Fish  and  wildlife 21,722.6 

Navigation 38,132.5 

Water-access  areas 3, 440 . 0 

Recreation 2,150.4 

Fish  and  wildlife 1,289.6 

IFpstream  watersheds 44,300.0 

Flood  control 43,420.0 

Drainage. 880.0 

Single  purpose 

W ater  supply 122, 097 . 0 

Navigation - . . . 32,380.0 

Irrigation  and  drainage..  . . ..  2,362.0 

Soil  conservation 22,371 .0 

Forest  conservation 92 , 080 . 0 


year  2000 

•nd  repimee- 
ments  cesta' 

Savannah 

basin 

3,569.4 

1,377.6 

2,216.7 

3,594.3 

924,8 

177,5 

606.7 

784.2 

2,644.6 

1,200.1 

1,610.0 

2,810.1 

353.4 

948.1 

800.1 

1,748.2 

169.2 

800.2 

650.6 

1,450.8 

184.2 

147.9 

149.5 

297.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

355.3 

2,143.4 

1,699.6 

3,713.0 

325.0 

2,106.2 

1,570.0 

3,676.2 

28.0 

19.5 

27.3 

46.8 

2.3 

17.7 

2.3 

20.0 

379,6 

2,174.5 

1,612.3 

3,786.8 

307.7 

2,031.9 

1,552.7 

3,584.6 

64.8 

78.4 

51.7 

130.1 

7.1 

64.2 

7.9 

72.1 

946.2 

4,978.9 

3,982.4 

8,961.3 

873.3 

4,927.9 

3,911.3 

8,839.2 

72.9 

51.0 

71.1 

122.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

409.6 

2,835.1 

1,731.9 

4,567.0 

338.8 

2,663.3 

1,662.8 

4,326.1 

65.2 

114.8 

63.5 

178.3 

5.6 

57.0 

5.0 

62.6 

351.8 

1,523.9 

1,119.7 

2,643.6 

265.6 

1,371.1 

1,035.6 

2,406.7 

80.2 

115.8 

78.1 

193.9 

6.0 

37.0 

6.0 

43.0 

1,201.2 

3,332.1 

3,587.3 

6.919.4 

488.2 

2,699.1 

3,061.2 

5,760.3 

706.9 

599.3 

520.0 

1,119.3 

6.1 

33.7 

6.1 

39.8 

2,086.4 

5,476.0 

2,815.4 

8,291.4 

613.2 

3,349.0 

1,579.1 

4,928.1 

1,259.1 

771.5 

1,104.5 

1,876.0 

59,4 

610.6 

49.7 

660.3 

1,54.7 

744.9 

82.1 

827.0 

16^.2 

124.4 

168.2 

292.6 

126.9 

77.8 

126.9 

204.7 

41.3 

46.6 

41.3 

87.9 

582.0 

1,601.0 

582.0 

2,ia3.0 

572.0 

1,574.0 

572.0 

2,146.0 

10.0 

27.0 

10.0 

37.0 

11,2.54.8 

2.812.4 

6,1,56.8 

8.969.2 

7,315.9 

1,460.6 

7,31,5.9 

8,776.5 

462.7 

8,5.4 

462.7 

.548.1 

1,780.2 

808.4 

1,780.2 

2,588.6 

1,607.0 

2,224.0 

1,214.0 

3,438.0 

Tout 

benefits 


6,365.4 

838.1 

5.527.3 

2.614.4 

1.596.2 
1,022.0 

-3.8 

3,880.9 

3.718.3 

142.0 
20.6 

4.224.3 

3.763.0 

375.4 
85.9 

9.576.3 

9.228.0 

369.1 
-20.8 

4.827.3 

4.278.0 
488.8 

60.5 

3.111.2 

2.476.0 

586.5 

48.7 
12,979.1 

8.527.0 

4.353.3 

98.8 
14,139.3 

4.284.4 
8.566.7 

486.2 
802.0 
886.0 
797.0 

89.0 

3.062.0 

2.989.0 

73.0 


11,774.5 

872.4 

3,147.4 

5,039.0 


(continued) 
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Project  or  purpooe 


Fish  and  wildlife 

Recreation 

Pollution  abatement  - . 
Public  health 

Multiple  purpose 

Groveland 

Recreation - 

Fish  and  wildlife 

Water-access  areas. - 

Recreation 

Fish  and  wildlife — 
Upstream  watersheds.  . 

Flood  prevention 

Drainage 

Single  purpose 

Water  supply 

Irrigation  and  drainage 

Soil  conservation 

Forest  conservation — 

Fish  and  wildlife 

Recreation 

Pollution  abatement  - . 
Public  health 

Multiple  purpose 

Abbeville  - - - - 

Power 

Recreation 

Fish  and  wildlife. 
Big  Flat  Creek- 

Reereation.  . 

Fish  and  wildlife  - 
Curry  Creek  - . - 

Water  supply 

Recreation.  - 

Fish  and  wildlife.  - - 

Coopers  Ferry 

Power 

Recreation-  - 
Fish  and  wildlife. 

Goose  Creek  

Power.  - -- 
Recreation - 
Fish  and  wildlife 
Laurens  Shoals. - 

Power 

Recreation.  . - - 
Fish  and  Wildlife. 
New  Bethel--. 
Recreation - 
Fish  and  wildlife. . 


TABLE  4.1— Continued 


Invmment 

CMrt 

iMUiiteiuiiicc, 

and  replace* 
menia  ceaU  at 
year  2006 

Annuel  euuivulcnl 

iMTeatmeal 

coat 

Oaeratlon. 
RHdatenaace. 
and  roflaee* 
menta  coata* 

TcUl 

CMt 

ratal 

benefits 

2,101.0 
32,r.27.0 
no,  678.  ft 
460.0 

4,522.0 

2,2.58.9 

1,686.3 

1,678.5 

41.0 

768.9 

2,768.6 

11.4 

2.867.0 
1,201.9 

1.080.0 
1,596.2 

2,908.0 

1,970.8 

3.848.6 

1.607.6 

4,635.0 

7,703.5 

s 

s 

Ogeeehee  basin 

26,710.0 

22.UU.0 

4.519.0 

10.204.0 

9.910.6 
293.4 

3.037.4 

2,006.8 

1.030.6 

783.9 
765.6 
18.3 
028.4 
610.3 
18.1 
25.7 
17  0 
8.7 

909.7 
747.5 
162.2 

368.7 
358.1 

10.6 

109.8 
72.5 
37.3 

643.3 

625.2 
18.1 

628.4 

610.3 
18.1 
25.7 
17.0 

8.7 

1,553.0 

1,372.7 

180.3 
997.1 

968.4 
28.7 

135.5 
89.4 
46.1 

5,137.9 

4,946.6 

191.3 

3.862.3 

3.833.3 

29.0 

274.0 

181.0 

93.0 

16,771.9 

2,572.0 

10.340.0 

34.730.0 
813.0 

30,696.4 

27,251.2 

0 

1 ,812.8 

485.0 

870.0 

893.0 
1,945.0 
1,644.3 

202.7 

412.0 

423.4 

92.0 

374.0 

820.0 

22.0 
969.1 
636.7 

0 

986.5 

485.0 

870.0 

706.0 
1,070.0 
1,302.9 

120.6 

412.1 

1 .409.9 

577.0 

1.244.0 

1.526.0 

1.092.0 

2.272.0 
757.3 

412.1 

1 

1.767.0 

1.661.0 
3,182.0 
1,802.0 
3,406.5 

s 

s 

Ahamaha 


50,748.7 

478.4 

29,933.6 

162.1 

14,361.4 

282.8 

6,4.53.7 

33.5 

6.. 565.0 

239.2 

6,491.6 

2.38.3 

73.4 

0.9 

9,982.0 

172.1 

.5.53.2 

1.9 

9.121.5 

168.1 

307.3 

2.1 

40,895.9 

298.5 

2t),845.3 

145.4 

5,701.1 

119.9 

5,349.5 

33.2 

98,124.1 

602.6 

84,755.3 

463.1 

8,003.5 

116.8 

5,. 365. 3 

22.7 

72,232.4 

1,123.9 

51,200.9 

283.8 

19,472.8 

632.7 

1,.558.7 

7.4 

8,301.0 

356.5 

8,2.50.0 

3.55.9 

51.0 

0.6 

1,840.7 

830.6 

1,090.8 

. 1 

517.6 

250.0 

232.3 

33.5 

237.7 

233.7 

235.0 

233.2 

2.7 

0.5 

361.1 

169.7 

20.0 

1.9 

330.1 

165.7 

11.0 

2.1 

1,473.6 

680.6 

1.076.2 

530.4 

205.4 

117.9 

192.0 

.32.3 

3,. 527. 7 

1,967.6 

.3,651.2 

1,849.1 

283.9 

97.0 

192.6 

21.5 

2.518.8 

1,6.55.7 

1,845.8 

1,015.3 

616.8 

633.2 

56.2 

7.2 

299.8 

347.9 

297.9 

347.3 

1.9 

0.6 

2,671.3 

3,403.4 

1,637.9 

1,495.5 

767.6 

1,642.1 

1.8 

265.8 

471.4 

963.4 

468.2 

960.1 

3.2 

3.3 

530.8 

619.7 

21.9 

52.2 

495.8 

5.53.9 

13.1 

13.6 

2,154.2 

2,403.0 

1,606.6 

1,502.5 

323.3 

676.2 

224.3 

224.3 

5,495.3 

5,754.6 

4,IXX).3 

4,900.5 

380.9 

&39.5 

214.1 

214.6 

4,174.5 

7,038.9 

2,861.1 

2,518.5 

1,250.0 

4,457.0 

63.4 

63.4 

647.7 

1,893.6 

645.2 

1,891.1 

2.5 

2.5 

(eontin  led) 
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TABLE  4.1 — Continued 


Project  or  purpose 

Inveatmeiil 

Operation, 
milnt^iuinee. 
and  r^ace- 
maiita  eoala  at 
year  2000 

Annual  equivalent 

Inveatmenl 

co«( 

Operation, 
m^ntenanee. 
and  replace- 
menta  coots' 

Total 

cost 

Total 

benefits 

Peachstone 

22,200.9 

693.2 

760.7 

584.9 

1,345.6 

2,349.6 

Power.  

4,825.2 

72.0 

174.1 

172.7 

346.8 

357.0 

Recreation 

17.022.3 

619.2 

.573.8 

410.8 

984.6 

1,976.8 

Fish  and  wildlife 

353.4 

1.4 

12.8 

1.4 

14.2 

15.8 

Townsend 

5,789.0 

142.0 

208.8 

142.0 

.350.8 

600.4 

Flood  control 

4,612.5 

114.2 

166.4 

114.2 

280.6 

4,58.0 

Drainage 

1,176.5 

27.8 

42.4 

27.8 

70.2 

142.4 

Water-access  areas..  

4,140.0 

227.2 

149.7 

227.2 

.376.9 

1,272.0 

Recreation _ 

3,201.0 

195.9 

115.7 

195.9 

311.6 

1,206.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

939.0 

31.3 

34.0 

31.3 

65.3 

66.0 

Upstream  watersheds 

15,842.0 

182.3 

.572.5 

182.3 

7.54.8 

1,184.5 

Flood  prevention 

15,099.0 

180.7 

.568.5 

180.7 

749.2 

1,172.5 

Drainage 

143.0 

1.6 

4.0 

1.0 

5.6 

12.0 

Single  purpose 

Water  supply . 

64,15:1.0 

6,389.3 

1..579.2 

3,470.2 

5,0.55.4 

I 

Navigation 

18,130.0 

222.0 

6.30.0 

222.0 

852.0 

1,240.0 

Irrigation  and  drainage 

0,244.0 

1.408.0 

22C.0 

1.408.0 

1,6.34.0 

3,737.0 

Soil  conservation 

42,490.0 

2,433.0 

1,, 536.0 

2,433.0 

3,969.0 

5,320.0 

Forest  conservation  

90,280.0 

1,215.0 

2.032.0 

903.0 

2,935.0 

8,442.0 

Fish  and  wildlife — 

3,880.0 

3.361.0 

136.0 

2,036.0 

2,172.0 

3,555.0 

Recreation- 

73,963.0 

5.171.8 

2,187.2 

3 '.08.3 

5, .595. 5 

20,650.2 

Pollution  abatement 

162,883.0 

2.644.6 

3,706.2 

1,525.8 

5,2.32.0 

s 

Public  health. 

5,900.0 

4,327.5  i:i9.8 

Salilla-St.  Marys  basins 

2,304.5 

2,444.3 

s 

Multiple  purpose 

Big  Sat  ilia  Creek 

8.442.0 

175.0 

290.9 

139.2 

430.1 

977.8 

Recreation...  

5.611.4 

165.8 

188.8 

130.0 

318.8 

840.1 

Fish  and  wildlife 

2,799.8 

9.1 

101 .0 

9.1 

110.1 

135.2 

Irrigation 

30.8 

0.1 

1.1 

0.1 

1.2 

2.5 

Axson 

5,287.0 

93.5 

187.3 

81.9 

269.2 

714.1 

Recreation . 

2,340.8 

82.3 

80.9 

70.7 

151.6 

272.6 

Fish  and  wildlife . 

2,240.1 

8.8 

80.9 

8.8 

89.7 

141.6 

Pollution  abatement 

687.3 

2.3 

24.8 

2.3 

27.1 

297.4 

Irrigation 

18.8 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

D.8 

2.5 

Nassau. 

3,896.0 

85.8 

140.8 

85.4 

2T..2 

889.1 

Recreation-  

ia3.o 

13.2 

6,6 

12.8 

19.4 

61.5 

Fish  and  wildlife 

2,957.3 

63.3 

100.9 

63.3 

170.2 

782.0 

Flood  control 

615.5 

9.0 

22.2 

9.0 

31.2 

35.6 

Public  health 

140.2 

0.3 

5.1 

0.3 

5.4 

10.0 

Upi)er  Hurricane  

5,273.0 

or,.  7 

190.4 

04.7 

255.1 

420.9 

Recreation 

1,985,3 

.55.2 

71.6 

,54.2 

125.8 

213.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

2,436.8 

8.4 

88.1 

8.4 

90.5 

122.4 

Pollution  abatement 

816.2 

1.9 

29.5 

1.9 

31.4 

75.0 

Irrigation 

34,7 

0.2 

1.2 

0.2 

1.4 

10.5 

Broxton 

2,4.30.0 

41.1 

87.7 

40.4 

128.1 

363.4 

Recreation.. 

1,089.0 

31.1 

.39.3 

,30.4 

09.7 

155.9 

F'ish  and  wildlife 

95,0 

2.2 

3.5 

2.2 

5.7 

7.5 

Pollution  abatement 

1,246.0 

7.8 

44.9 

7.8 

52.7 

200.0 

Water-access  areas 

10,627.0 

640.5 

384.1 

046.5 

1.030.6 

3,997.0 

Recreation.. 

9.838.2 

613.3 

3.55.6 

613.3 

968.9 

3,934.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

788.8 

33.2 

28.5 

;13.2 

61.7 

63.0 

Upstream  watersheds... 

14,784.0 

167.6 

534.3 

167.6 

701.9 

2,894.0 

Flood  control. 

6,260.0 

70.0 

225.3 

70,0 

295.3 

1,323.0 

Drainage 

8,524.0 

97.6 

309.0 

97.6 

406.6 

1,571.0 

(continued) 
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TABLE  4. 1 — Continued 


PrttJecI  or  yrpooe 

InveaCment 

OmtaiIm, 

•lid  reftoce* 
menu  cmU  ut 
jTMr  2M0 

Annnsl  ef«lvalent  ^ 

Investment 

cent 

Oseratien* 
mMfltenanee, 
end  replace* 
menta  costa  < 

Total 

coat 

Total 

beneflta 

Single  purpose 
Water  supply 

22,502.0 

4,634.5 

673.1 

2,591.5 

3,264.6 

1 

Navigation 

10,800.0 

710.6 

477.4 

710.6 

1,188.0 

1,066.0 

Irrigation  and  drainage 

5,036.0 

892.7 

181.3 

892.7 

1,074.0 

2,548.0 

Soil  conservation 

8,715.0 

357.4 

315.0 

3,57.4 

672.4 

920.4 

Forest  conservation 

46.650.0 

1,086.0 

1,109.0 

880.0 

1,989.0 

4,051.0 

Fish  and  wildlife... 

3,270.0 

2,284.0 

80.0 

1,478.0 

1,. 567.0 

2,428.0 

Recreation 

58,942.0 

3,460.4 

1,693.8 

2.204.2 

3,898.0 

16,183.2 

Pollution  abatement  

20,902.9 

319.8 

487.9 

185.0 

672.9 

s 

Public  health 

— 

400.0 

666.4 

7.2 

501.4 

508.6 

s 

Multiple  purpose 
Franks  Creek 

4,472.0 

Suwannee  basin 
172.5  157.7 

161.2 

318.9 

1,016.0 

Recreation 

4.409.1 

171.7 

155.5 

160.4 

315.9 

1,009.3 

Fish  and  wildlife 

62.9 

0.8 

2.2 

0.8 

3.0 

6.7 

Tifton 

4,567.0 

127.1 

164.8 

124.9 

289.7 

424.4 

Pollution  abatement 

2,043.6 

40.9 

73.7 

40.9 

114.6 

123.6 

Fish  and  wildlife 

430.7 

8.9 

15.5 

8.9 

24.4 

24.6 

Recreation 

2,043.6 

76.3 

73.8 

74.1 

147.9 

273.2 

Flood  control 

32.7 

0.7 

1.2 

0.7 

1.9 

2.0 

Irrigation 

16.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.9 

1.0 

Hixtown  Marsh 

1,270.5 

18.5 

46.8 

18.2 

65.0 

68.1 

Fish  and  wildlife 

904.0 

10.2 

32.4 

10.3 

42.7 

44.3 

Recreation 

345.8 

8.1 

13.6 

7.7 

21.3 

22.8 

Irrigation 

20.7 

0.2 

0.8 

0.2 

1.0 

1.0 

Moultrie 

2.859.0 

58.0 

101.6 

52.4 

154.0 

284.4 

Pollution  abatement 

1,168.9 

8.3 

42.4 

8.3 

50.7 

85.2 

Fish  and  wildlife , . 

- - « - « 

181.7 

1.7 

6.6 

1.6 

8.2 

11.9 

Recreation... 

1,464.1 

47.7 

51.0 

42.2 

93.2 

184.3 

Flood  control 

29.5 

0.2 

1.1 

0.2 

1.3 

2.0 

Irrigation 

14.8 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.6 

1.0 

Mud  Swamp 

525.5 

14.7 

20.2 

14.1 

34.3 

40.4 

Fish  and  wildlife 

229  8 

5.1 

8.4 

4.9 

13.3 

16.6 

Recreation 

281.9 

9.3 

11.3 

8.9 

20.2 

22.8 

Irrigation 

13.8 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.8 

1.0 

Quitman 

15,881.0 

307.1 

.556.6 

275.8 

832.4 

1,162.3 

Pollution  abatement 

4,135.2 

49.3 

149.1 

49.3 

198.4 

272.1 

Fish  and  wildlife 

1.080.4 

14.8 

.39.1 

14.8 

.53.9 

71.7 

Recreation 

10,571.4 

241.9 

365.1 

210.6 

575.7 

812.0 

Flood  control... 

80.6 

1.0 

2.9 

1.0 

3.9 

5.5 

Irrigation 

13.4 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

1.0 

Nashville 

4,948.0 

110.6 

178.8 

108.1 

286.9 

915.8 

Pollution  abatement 

1,231.6 

9.4 

44.5 

9.4 

53.9 

218.6 

Recreation 

2.8,32.8 

91.8 

102.4 

89.3 

191.7 

595.0 

F'ish  and  wildlife 

807.3 

8.8 

29.2 

8.8 

38.0 

93.2 

Flood  control 

68.6 

0.5 

2.5 

0.5 

3.0 

8.0 

Irrigation 

7.7 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

1.0 

Shiloh ... 

16,186.0 

343.3 

584.5 

337.5 

922.0 

2,061.6 

Pollution  abatement 

. - - - „ 

4,597.3 

43,7 

166.1 

43.7 

209.8 

401.7 

Fish  and  wildlife 



1,422.0 

18.0 

50.9 

17.4 

68.3 

117.1 

Recreation . 

9,381.4 

274.2 

339.1 

269.0 

608.1 

1,501.2 

Flood  control 



761.7 

7.2 

27.5 

7.2 

34.7 

39.6 

Irrigation 

23.6 

0.2 

0.9 

0.2 

1.1 

2.0 

(continued) 
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TABLE  4. 1 — Continu«d 


Preject  m pvrvoM 

Inveatmeiit 

CMt 

mainteiiMce, 
and  raftoce* 
meaU  caata  at 
year  MOO 

laveatmeat 

coat 

Aaaoal  caalvalant 

JP||Afada^  Tatal 

aad  raplaaa- 
Maata  aaala' 

Tatal 

WaaiU 

Ashburn 

1,092.5 

28.6 

39.3 

28.4 

67.7 

144.9 

Pollution  abatement. 

381.9 

7.5 

13.8 

7.5 

21.3 

42.7 

Fish  and  wildlife.. 

340.3 

7.5 

12.2 

7.5 

19.7 

25.7 

Recreat'on 

334.2 

12.9 

12.0 

12.7 

24.7 

73.5 

Flood  control 

24.1 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

1.4 

2.0 

Irrigation 

12.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

Alapaha 

9,637.8 

189.3 

348.3 

188.0 

530.3 

863.3 

Pollution  abatement 

1,731.9 

31.1 

62.6 

31.1 

93.7 

227.0 

Fish  and  wildlife . . 

2,237.2 

26.8 

80.8 

26.8 

107.6 

111.1 

Recreation 

5,233.8 

122.6 

189.2 

121.3 

310.5 

500.4 

Flood  control 

396.8 

8.4 

14.3 

8.4 

22.7 

22.8 

Irrigation 

38.1 

0.4 

1.4 

0.4 

1.8 

2.0 

Water-access  areas 

9,719.0 

530.7 

351.2 

MO.  7 

881.9 

2,923.0 

Recreation 

7,759.2 

464.0 

280.3 

464.0 

744.3 

2,783.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

1,959.8 

66.7 

70.9 

66.7 

137.6 

140.0 

Upstream  watersheds 

8,979.3 

97.6 

324.5 

97.6 

422.1 

1,593.0 

Flood  control 

3,773.9 

41.0 

136.3 

41.0 

177.3 

743.0 

Drainage.  

5,2a5.4 

56.6 

188.2 

56.6 

244.8 

850.0 

Single  purpose 

Water  supply 

22,442.0 

2.254.7 

558.2 

1,138.2 

1,696.4 

t 

Navigation 

70.0 

7.0 

2.0 

7.0 

9.0 

11.0 

Irrigation  and  drainage..  . 

8,094.0 

1,393.0 

292.0 

1,393.0 

1,685.0 

5,866.0 

Soil  conservation 

21,920.0 

1,894.0 

792.0 

1,894.0 

2,686.0 

4,860.0 

Forest  conservation 

86,840.0 

2,208.0 

2,115.0 

1.774.0 

3,889.0 

6,733.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

418.0 

2,209.0 

9.0 

1,429.0 

1,438.0 

2,027.0 

Recreation 

23.606.8 

1,787.3 

737.8 

1,145.2 

1,883.0 

4,644.0 

Pollution  abatement 

40,092.5 

618.8 

1.015.4 

373.3 

1,388.7 

s 

Public  health 

0 

1,005.5 

0 

1,005.5 

1,005.5 

s 

Ochlockonee  basin 

Multiple  purpose 

Doerun  . . 

1,368.0 

22.4 

49.4 

22.1 

71.5 

405.7 

Recreation 

627.0 

16.4 

22.6 

10. 1 

38.7 

79.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

63.1 

0.7 

2.4 

0.7 

3.1 

5.0 

Pollution  abatement . 

677.9 

5.3 

24.4 

5.3 

29.7 

321.7 

Quincy 

2,519.0 

74.7 

87.7 

64.5 

152.2 

277.7 

Recreation 

1,905,2 

68.9 

04.8 

58.8 

123.6 

243.6 

Fish  and  wildlife 

94.2 

1.0 

3.4 

0.9 

4.3 

5.7 

Pollution  abatement 

312.4 

2.9 

11.6 

2.9 

14.5 

18.5 

Water  supply 

207.2 

1.9 

7.9 

1.9 

9.8 

9.9 

Thomasville 

5,695,0 

164.6 

200.1 

150.8 

350.9 

703.8 

Recreation 

4,290.8 

148.3 

149.6 

135.0 

284.6 

624.4 

Fish  and  wildlife 

791.4 

10.0 

28.4 

9.5 

37.9 

48.0 

Flood  control. 

19.4 

0.2 

0.7 

0.2 

0.9 

1.2 

Pollution  abatement  - . 

593.4 

6.1 

21.4 

6.1 

27.5 

30.2 

Tired  Creek 

3,397.0 

84.7 

123.0 

82.9 

205.9 

468.0 

Recreation . 

2,152.9 

74.9 

77.9 

73.1 

151.0 

384.3 

Fish  and  wildlife 

285,7 

2.7 

10.4 

2 7 

13.1 

20.8 

Pollution  abatement 

728.0 

5.4 

26.3 

5.4 

31.7 

49.7 

Water  supply ..  

230,4 

1.7 

8.4 

1.7 

10.1 

13.2 

Gulf  Coast  Improvement 

110,219.0 

1,035.7 

3,906.0 

1,019.8 

4,985.8 

7,336.2 

Recreation 

,39,547.8 

728.6 

1,424.6 

713.4 

2,138.0 

4,369.2 

Fish  and  wildlife 

4,978,7 

46.2 

179.3 

45.5 

224.8 

233.0 

Navigation.. .. 

6,611.5 

23.5 

238.1 

23.5 

261.6 

270.0 

(continued) 
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TABLE  4. 1 — Continued 


Inveslmeiil  OaenitlMi.  AnnutI  e^oivalent 

Project  or  ^rpooe  cool  mointeiiAiico.  — • ■ ■ 

and  replace*  Inveatment  Operation,  Total  Total 

menio  coata  at  coat  maintenance,  coat  benefita 

year  2000  and  replace* 

menta  eoata^ 


Drainage  . 

2,141.5 

8.8 

77.1 

8.8 

85.9 

90.0 

Transi«>rtation.  - - . 

;.6,920.9 

146.3 

1,326.7 

146.3 

1,473.0 

1,534.0 

Landfill 

i7, 635.0 

72.5 

634.4 

72.5 

706.9 

740.0 

Pulilic  health...  ... 

2,383.6 

9.8 

85.8 

9.8 

95.6 

100.0 

Stoinhatchee  River  Iniprovj'inent . 

1,920.0 

22.4 

68.9 

22.4 

91.3 

156.6 

Navigation 

718.5 

3.3 

25.7 

3.3 

29.0 

29.0 

Recreation..  . . 

300.0 

17.4 

10.9 

17.4 

28.3 

93.6 

Fish  and  wildlife 

106.5 

0.2 

3.8 

0.2 

4.0 

4.0 

Landfill ...  . 

795.0 

1.5 

28.5 

1.5 

30.0 

30.0 

Waeissa  area  . 

2,393.3 

112.6 

81.9 

92.8 

174.7 

265.1 

Recreation . 

2,189.2 

106.5 

74.6 

86.7 

161.3 

251.6 

Fish  and  wildlife . 

204.1 

6.1 

7.3 

6.1 

13.4 

13.5 

\\'ater-accesa  areas 

7,999.0 

468.4 

289.1 

468.4 

7,57.5 

2,849.0 

Recreation 

7,024.3 

431.7 

253.8 

431.7 

685.5 

2,770.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

974.7 

36.7 

35.3 

36.7 

72.0 

73.0 

Upstream  watersheds  . 

15,466.7 

1,55.3 

.558.0 

155.3 

713.3 

975.5 

Flood  control 

7,712  2 

76.9 

280.5 

76.9 

3.57.4 

456.9 

Drainage  

7,953.0 

78.4 

285.6 

78.4 

,364.0 

518.6 

Single  puriiose 

Flood  control.. 

220.0 

1.1 

7.9 

1.1 

9.0 

12.6 

Water  supplv . . . 

27,200.5 

3,203.7 

6.54.5 

1,806.0 

2,460.5 

% 

Navigation 

5,700.0 

44.0 

204.0 

44.0 

248.0 

401.0 

Irrigation  and  drainage  

3,210.0 

,573.8 

116.2 

573.8 

690.0 

1,507.0 

Soil  conservation..  --  .. 

10,360.0 

769.8 

374.2 

760,8 

1,144.0 

2,062.2 

Forest  conservation  ... 

04,940.0 

1.632.0 

1,607.0 

1,315.0 

2,922.0 

3,839.0 

Fish  and  wildlife . 

1.265.0 

1.120.0 

28.0 

667.0 

695.0 

1 267.0 

Recreation 

19,890.0 

1,238.0 

563.8 

797.0 

1„360.8 

3,809.2 

Pollution  aliateinent . 

30,557.0 

385.2 

712.8 

219.1 

931.9 

s 

Public  health. 

0 

579.5 

0 

449.5 

440.5 

3 

Apalarhleolt-i 

Chattahoochee-Flint  baalns 

Multiple  purpose 

Cedar  Creek 

00,085.0 

1 ,351.6 

2,079.0 

1,392.4 

3.471.4 

7,232.1 

Power . 

18,640.8 

188.8 

677.4 

573.8 

1,251.2 

1,36.3.5 

Fish  and  wildlife 

1,612,3 

11.3 

57.8 

11.1 

68.9 

98.7 

Recreation . 

33,203.0 

1,063  4 

1,105.4 

710.4 

1,824.8 

5,371.1 

Flood  control 

6,022.9 

88.1 

238.4 

88.1 

,326.5 

398.8 

Dog  River 

5 064.0 

36.1 

183.2 

36.1 

219.3 

3,35.0 

Pollution  abatement 

4,040.8 

27.3 

146.3 

27.3 

173.6 

270.0 

Fish  and  wildlife . . 

1,017.2 

8.8 

.^6.9 

8.8 

45.7 

,56.0 

Atlanta  Pollution  Abatement.  . 

67,708.2 

1,860.4 

2,404.2 

1,937.4 

4,341.6 

8,660.0 

Power 

3,885.4 

87.4 

104.3 

164.4 

268.7 

285.0 

Pollution  abatement 

63,882.8 

1,773.0 

2,299.9 

1,773.0 

4,072.9 

8,375.0 

Anneewakee 

17,510,0 

880.5 

547.1 

669.4 

1,216.5 

3,890.3 

Recreation..  . .... 

13,790.0 

844.2 

413.4 

605.9 

1,019.3 

3,677.6 

Fish  and  wildlife.. - 

3,720.0 

45.3 

133.7 

63.5 

197.2 

212.7 

West  Point 

55,8,57.1 

414.8 

2,006.8 

952.7 

2,959.5 

3,792.0 

Power..  

34,005.6 

2,38.4 

1,225.9 

792.8 

2,018.7 

2,166.4 

Recreation ...  . 

2,486.6 

121.9 

82.5 

105.4 

187.9 

748.2 

Fish  and  wildlife . . 

2,619.3 

14.1 

94.4 

14.1 

108.5 

130.1 

Flood  control . . 

16,745.6 

40.4 

fi()4.0 

40.4 

644.4 

747.3 

Middle  Chattahoochee 

308,746.5 

1,673.3 

11,107.8 

2,776.5 

13.884.3 

14,190.5 

Power.  

69,197.6 

647.5 

2,487.4 

1,7,53.5 

4,240.9 

4,100.0 

Recreation 

4,962.1 

143.7 

178.4 

140.9 

319.3 

875.1 

(continued) 
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TABLE  4.1 — Continued 


Project  or 

Investment 

O^rntlen. 
muntenanee, 
anti  repUce- 
menis  eseto  at 
rear  2000 

Annaal  camlviUent 

Investment 

cost 

Operation, 
maintenanee, 
and  replace* 
menta  coBts> 

Total 

amt 

Total 

benefits 

P'ish  and  wildlife 

1,068.6 

11.3 

38.0 

11.3 

49.3 

41.8 

Navigation 

233,518.2 

870.8 

8,404.0 

870.8 

9,274.8 

9,173.6 

Omussee  Creek 

,2,253.7 

40.6 

81.4 

39.9 

121.3 

170.9 

FLsh  and  wildlife 

..  ..  283.8 

2.8 

10.2 

2.8 

13.0 

15.0 

Recreation 

1,969.9 

37.8 

71.2 

37.1 

108.3 

155.9 

Spewrell  Bluff - 

67,47-1.1 

588.0 

2,411.2 

1,293.3 

3,704.5 

4,792.6 

Power 

39,685.1 

291.1 

1,428.7 

1,061.1 

2,489.8 

2,669.0 

k'lsh  and  wildlife 

2,0.)0.5 

12.3 

73.7 

12.1 

85.8 

100.5 

Recreation 

10,114.8 

237.0 

346.4 

172.5 

518.9 

1,321.8 

Flood  control 

14.936.6 

44.8 

537.7 

44.8 

582.5 

667.3 

Navigation 

687.1 

2.8 

24.7 

2.8 

27.5 

34.0 

Lazer  Creek. 

44,911.4 

494.0 

1.604.7 

1 .099.5 

2,704.2 

3,809.7 

Power - 

30.515.7 

241.2 

1,102.8 

911.2 

2,014.0 

2,338.0 

Recreation 

11.681.7 

243.3 

463.9 

178.8 

582.7 

1,321.8 

Fish  and  wildlife 

905.5 

5.8 

32.6 

5.8 

38.4 

58.9 

Flood  control 

1,665.1 

3.2 

60.2 

3.2 

63.4 

82.0 

Navigation 

143.4 

0.5 

5.2 

0.5 

5.7 

9.0 

Lower  Auchumpkee 

50,240.6 

395.6 

1,811.9 

1,006.8 

2,818.7 

3,232.6 

Power 

33,918.3 

260.5 

1,225.8 

884.2 

2,110.0 

2,202.7 

Recreation. 

5,615.0 

93.4 

199.6 

81.0 

280.6 

555.1 

Fish  and  wildlife 

1,682.9 

10.8 

60.6 

10.7 

71.3 

79.8 

Flood  control 

8.693.9 

29.4 

313.9 

29.4 

343.3 

380.0 

Navigation 

330.5 

1.5 

12.0 

1.5 

13.5 

15.0 

Lower  Flitit  River 

- 66,780.0 

554.6 

2,413.4 

772.0 

3,185.4 

3,165.9 

Power 

19,650.0 

171.9 

710.2 

387.5 

1,097.7 

1,097.7 

Recreation 

5,549.6 

95.7 

200.6 

94.0 

294.6 

465.5 

Fish  and  wildlife 

- 3,738.9 

25.6 

135.1 

25.6 

160.7 

160.7 

Navigation 

37,841.5 

261.4 

1,367.5 

264.9 

1,632.4 

1,442.0 

Muckalee 

3,434.0 

57.9 

124.2 

57.1 

181.3 

295.6 

Flood  control 

906.8 

6.5 

32.7 

6.5 

39.2 

14.6 

Water  Supply 

1,491.4 

18.2 

53.9 

18.2 

72.1 

87.0 

Recreation 

841.9 

32.4 

30.5 

31.7 

62.2 

155.9 

Fish  and  wildlife 

193.9 

0.8 

7.1 

0.7 

7.8 

8.1 

Kinchafoonee 

1,515.0 

20.6 

54.7 

20.5 

75.2 

86.1 

Flood  control 

1,408.8 

18.8 

50.0 

18.8 

69.7 

80.3 

Fish  and  wildlife 

106.2 

1.8 

3.8 

1.7 

5.5 

5.8 

Chipola  River 

- 3,140.0 

192.3 

92.8 

149.2 

242.0 

787.8 

Recreation.  

2,613.0 

183.9 

91.3 

141.2 

232.5 

754.8 

Fish  and  wildlife 

527.0 

8.4 

1.5 

8.0 

9.5 

33.0 

Water-access  areas 

20,020.0 

1,235.4 

723.4 

1,235.4 

1,958.8 

7,859.0 

Recreation 

17,958.4 

1,158.4 

648.0 

1,158.4 

1,807.3 

7,705.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

2,061.6 

77.0 

74.5 

77.0 

151.5 

154.0 

Upstream  watersheds 

30,400.0 

400.0 

1,100.0 

400.0 

1,500.0 

4,200.0 

Flood  prevention 

- 24,800.0 

309.0 

933.0 

309.0 

1,242.0 

2,500.0 

Drainage 

- 5,600.0 

91.0 

167.0 

91.0 

258.0 

1,700.0 

Single  purpose 
Flood  control 

12,400.0 

87.0 

446.0 

87.0 

533.0 

1,240.0 

Water  supply... 

362,612.0 

33,535.1 

8,050.1 

17,448.3 

25,498.4 

1 

Navigation 

Irrigation  and  drainage. 

- 2,948.0 

595.8 

106.5 

545.8 

652.3 

1,391.0 

Soil  conservation 

59,900.0 

3,323.0 

2,167.0 

3,323.0 

5,490.0 

7,030.0 

Forest  conservation 

- 127,800.0 

1,812.0 

2,900.0 

1,371.0 

4,331.0 

5,715.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

36,219.0 

7,652.0 

1,312.0 

6,096.0 

7,408.0 

12,744.0 

Recreation 

100,149.0 

6,742.3 

2,752.9 

4,166.'’ 

6,919.4 

23,439.0 

(continued) 
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TABLE  4.1 — ContiniMd 


Project  or  pur^ooe 

Investment 

OMratlen, 
maJntenftDce, 
end  reptsee- 
menu  ceeti  ni 
yenr  2000 

Annual  e«itttvftlent 

Investment 

cost 

Operstlon, 
miuntensncf, 
snd  repisce- 
menu  costx' 

Total 

coot 

Tout 

benefits 

Pollution  abatement 

. 395,223.0 

3,790.1 

9,657.2 

2,315.9 

11,973.1 

1 

Public  health 

9,398.8 

7,674.7 

229.6 

5,013  6 

5,243.2 

s 

ChoeUwhatchee-Perdido  basins 

Multiple  purpose 

Ariton 

9,644.3 

122.7 

344.1 

107.3 

451.4 

867.7 

Recreation 

3,820  1 

91.8 

134.4 

76.4 

210.8 

398.1 

Fish  and  wildlife 

1,08.'(.7 

4.9 

39.2 

4.9 

44.1 

79.6 

Flood  control... 

4,735,5 

‘26.0 

170.5 

26.0 

196.5 

390.0 

Crestview 

39,518.6 

533.1 

1,410.1 

818.7 

2,228.8 

3,939.2 

Power 

18,072.5 

131.1 

653.1 

4f9.5 

1,122.6 

1,154.0 

Recreation 

8,424.7 

318.4 

286.5 

265.6 

552.1 

2,093.8 

Fish  and  wildlife 

13,021.4 

83.6 

470.5 

83.6 

554.1 

691.4 

Deadening  Lakes 

15,658.1 

793.0 

563.7 

620.3 

1,184.0 

3,023.8 

Recreation 

14,154.9 

672,8 

509.6 

511.2 

1,020.8 

2,860.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

1,503.2 

120.2 

54.1 

109.1 

163.2 

163.8 

Fishing  Lakes 

759.0 

63.1 

24.0 

56.1 

80.1 

232.2 

Fish  and  wildlife 

29.0 

17.1 

1.0 

17.1 

18.1 

61.0 

Recreation 

730.0 

46.0 

23.0 

39.0 

62.0 

171.2 

Water-access  areas 

12,720.0 

778.7 

459.7 

778.8 

1,238.5 

4,772.5 

Recreation 

12,024.9 

735.5 

434.6 

735.5 

1,170.1 

4,702.5 

Fish  and  wildlife 

695.1 

43.3 

25.1 

43.3 

68.4 

70.0 

Upstream  watersheds 

1.949.0 

28.5 

70.4 

■28.5 

98.0 

127.4 

Flood  control 

987.7 

14.5 

34.5 

14.5 

50.4 

63.9 

Drainage 

961.3 

14.0 

35.9 

14.0 

48.5 

63.5 

Single  purpose 

Flood  control 

1,303.0 

7.0 

47.0 

7.0 

54.0 

74.0 

Water  supply 

118,757.5 

18,269.9 

2,661.0 

9,680.8 

12,341.8 

I 

Navigation 

16,490.0 

2,520.0 

741.0 

2,520.0 

3,261.0 

3,897.0 

Irrigation  and  drainage 

1,446.0 

231.0 

52.0 

231.0 

283.0 

699.0 

Soil  conservation 

25,900.0 

1,882.0 

936.0 

1,882.0 

2,818.0 

3,747.0 

Forest  conservation 

100,100.0 

2,007.0 

2,304.0 

1,562.0 

3,866.0 

7,402.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

7,010.0 

8,256.0 

155.0 

2,444.0 

2,599.0 

6,582.0 

Recreation 

102,715.6 

6,893.4 

2,374.4 

3, ,506. 2 

5.880.6 

17,608.8 

Pollution  abatement - 

175,868.0 

2,140.3 

4,106.3 

1,220.1 

5.326.4 

s 

Public  health 

2,335.0 

3,211.8 

46.8 

1,956.1 

2,002.9 

3 

MOTES:  1 ProjeeU  with  hydroelectric  power  contain  an  item  of  taxee  in  the  operation,  mointenanee,  and  replacements  costs.  For  amount  of  tax 
item,  see  Table  4.3. 

I Benefits  for  providing  a suitable  ground  water  supply  are  assumed  to  be  equal  to  th.4  cost.  Surface  supplies  benefits  are  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  the  coat  of  the  cheapest  and  most  likelv  alternative  supply. 

* Benefits  are  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  alternative  but  are  not  assigned  a monetary  value.  Justification  is  based 
largely  on  intangible  benefits  which  are  discussed  in  narrative  in  Section  U.  Part  Four  of  each  basin  appendix. 


SECTION  III  - COST  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  MULTIPLE-PURPOSE  PROJECTS 


Cost  allocations  were  made  in  order  to  appor- 
tion the  investment  and  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacements  costs  of  multiple-purpose  pro- 
jects among  the  various  purposes  served  by  the 
projects  as  provided  for  in  Public  Law  85-850 
which  specified  that  consideration  was  to  be 
given  to  repayment  rates  and  reimbursement 
requirements. 


Method  of  Cost  Allocation 

The  Separable  Costs-Remaining  Benefits  Meth- 
od of  cost  allocation  was  the  principal  method 
used  with  the  Alternative  Justifiable  Expendi- 
ture Method  and  the  Use  of  Facilities  Method 
used  as  satisfactory  alternatives  under  appropri- 
ate conditions.  The  Alternative  Justifiable  Ex- 
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penditure  Method  was  used  on  a few  projects 
for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  where  separ- 
able cost  estimates  were  not  available.  The  Use 
of  Facilities  Method  was  used  for  allocating  costs 
to  flood  prevention  and  drainage  in  upstream 
watershed  projects. 

Certain  terms  used  in  cost  allocation  studies 
have  specific  meaning.  The  more  important 
among  these  are  defined  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Alternative  costs  were  considered  as  costs  of 
the  cheapest  single-purpose  alternative  project 
or  program  in  the  same  area  which  would  pro- 
duce comparable  benefits  for  the  purpose  as 
would  be  realized  for  that  purpose  in  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose project. 

Justifiable  investment  was  considered  as  the 
amount  that  can  be  expended  for  a particular 
purpose  of  the  multiple-purpose  project  as  meas- 
ured by  the  lesser  of  benefits  or  single-purpose 
alternative  cost. 

Specific  costs  are  the  costs  of  individual  physi- 
cal features  and  other  costs  that  serve  only  one 
purpose.  All  readily  identifiable  costs  of  facilities 
for  one  purpose  are  assigned  to  that  purpose  in 
the  allocation  process.  They  represent  the  mini- 
mum allocation  to  that  purpose  in  the  Alterna- 
tive Justifiable  Expenditure  Method.  The  specific 
costs  for  power  in  these  studies  include  an  item 
of  taxes  regardless  of  whether  the  power  facility 
is  to  be  built  by  Federal  or  non-Federal  entities. 

Separable  costs  are  the  investment  costs  which 
could  be  omitted  from  the  project  if  one  purpose 
of  the  project  were  excluded  or  the  differencr 
between  project  costs  with  the  purpose  included 
and  project  costs  with  the  purpose  excluded. 
Separable  costs  may  also  be  costs  incurred  for 
facilities  serving  several  but  not  all  purposes. 
They  represent  the  minimum  allocation  to  that 
function  or  purpose  under  the  Separable  Costs- 
Remaining  Benefits  Method.  Specific  costs  are  a 
part  of  separable  costs  and  in  some  cases  may  be 
identical. 

Joint  costs,  as  used  in  the  Separable  Costs- 
Remaining  Benefits  Method,  are  the  costs  re- 
maining after  all  separable  costs  have  been  de- 
ducted from  total  project  costs.  In  this  case, 
joint  costs  are  costs  which  cannot  be  readily 
separated  and  identified  with  a specific  purpose 
and  must  be  allocated  among  the  purposes  served 
by  the  project. 


Jointly  used  facilities  costs  as  used  in  the  Al- 
ternative Justifiable  Expenditure  Method  in- 
clude those  items  in  the  cost  estimates  repre- 
senting the  total  cost  of  jointly  used  physical 
factors.  The  common  definition  of  joint  costs 
applies  in  this  case  and  is  the  total  cost  of  the 
jointly  used  facilities. 

Separable  CosH-Remaining  Benefits  Method 

The  Separable  Costs-Remaining  Benefits  Meth- 
od of  cost  allocation  was  used  to  obtain  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  cost  of  a multiple- 
purpose  project  among  the  purposes  served.  Each 
purpose  was  assigned  its  separable  costs  plus  a 
share  of  the  joint  costs  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
maining justifiable  investment. 

An  exception  to  this  procedure  was  made  in 
a few  projects  where  retention  of  the  project  in 
the  plan  was  based  on  unmeasured  tangible  and 
intangible  benefits  in  addition  to  primary  tangi- 
ble benefits.  In  such  cases,  the  difference  between 
justifiable  investment  (based  on  tangibles  only) 
and  total  cost  was  assigned  to  the  purpose  or 
pur|K)ses  to  which  unmeasured  tangible  and  in- 
tangible benefits  are  expected  to  accrue. 

Alternaflv*  Justifiable  Expenditure  Method 

This  method  of  cost  allocation  differs  from 
the  Separable  Costs-Remaining  Benefits  Method 
only  to  the  extent  that  specific  costs  are  used  to 
determine  the  remaining  justifiable  investment 
rather  than  separable  costs.  It  was  considered  as 
a satisfactory  alternative  method  of  cost  alloca- 
tion when  necessary  basic  data  to  determine 
separable  costs  were  not  available  and  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  required  to  obtain  the 
data  was  not  warranted. 

Use  of  Facilities  Method 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  Use  of  Facili- 
ties Method  as  employed  for  allocating  costs  to 
flood  prevention  and  drainage  in  upstream  water- 
shed projects  was  to  first  obtain  the  total  chan- 
nel investment  cost  for  the  joint  purpose  of 
flood  prevention  and  drainage  by  multiplying 
the  larger  of  the  two  acreages  needing  project 
action,  flood  prevention  or  drainage,  by  the  in- 
vestment cost  per  acre  of  an  applicable  sample. 

The  total  investment  cost  was  divided  between 
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purposes  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  areas 
requiring  project  action  for  each  purpose  to  the 
total  acreage  requiring  project  action  for  both 
purposes. 

The  annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
were  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  investment 
cost  except  that  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  per  acre  were  used  in  the  computations  in- 
stead of  total  operation  and  maintenance. 


Cost  Allocation  Summary  for 
Each  Project  by  Basins 

A summary  of  the  cost  allocation  for  each 
multiple-purpose  project  shown  in  Part  Four  of 
the  basin  appendixes  is  presented  in  Table  4.2. 
All  values  are  expressed  as  annual  equivalents 
except  for  total  allocated  capital  investment  cost 
and  operation,  maintenance,  and  replacements 
at  year  2000. 


TABLE  4.2 


Summary  of  Cost  Allocations  for  MuKiple-Purposa  Projects  by  Basins 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Pn|*H  MHI  pifHM 

TcCal 

UvmC* 

mmC 

CMC 

OMAB 

CMC 

ac 

rear 

MM 

BeoetU 

•ItoTM- 
tiv«  CMl 

JMII. 

MM 

CMC 

IncMl* 

MMlt 

CMC 

OMAB 

CMC 

TaiM 

T«CM 

CMC 

Savannah  baain 

Hifhludi.. 

....  «,38S.4 

3,706.0 

2,930.7 

777.3 

690.6 

1,377.8 

2,216.7 

3,594.3 

52,404.0 

3569.4 

rub  and  t-ikUife. . . . . . 

838.1 

997.5 

838.1 

598.0 

240.1 

213.3 

177.5 

606  7 

784.2 

5,342.1 

924.8 

Reeraation 

..  . 5,527.3 

2,869.9 

2,869.9 

2,332.7 

537  2 

477.3 

1,200.1 

1,610.0 

2,810.1 

47,061.9 

2,644.6 

Honepaaturc 

...  2,614.4 

1,921.6 

1,279  0 

642.6 

469.2 

948.1 

318.7 

481.4 

1,748.2 

25,330.8 

353.4 

Power . 

....  1,596.2 

1,596  2 

1,596.2 

1,057.5 

538.7 

393  3 

800  2 

169.2 

481.4 

1,450.8 

20,838.3 

169.2 

Recreation 

....  1,022.0 

325.4 

325.4 

221.5 

103.9 

75.9 

147.9 

149.5 

.. 

297.4 

4,492.5 

184.2 

Flih  and  wildlife 

-3.8 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Jocaaeee.. 

....  3,880.9 

3,785.8 

2,453.0 

1,332  8 

1,290.0 

2,143  4 

354.6 

1,245.0 

3,743.0 

59,444.0 

355.3 

Power 

....  3,718.3 

3,718.3 

3,718.3 

2,407.0 

1,311.3 

1,269.2 

2,106.2 

325.0 

1,245.0 

3,676.2 

58,414.5 

325.0 

Recreation 

142.0 

46.9 

46.9 

43.4 

3.5 

3.4 

19.5 

27.3 

46.8 

538.7 

28.0 

Fieh  and  wUdiife.  

20.6 

1,292.6 

20.6 

2.6 

18.0 

17.4 

17.7 

2.3 

20.0 

490.8 

2.3 

Newiy-Old  Pickene 

....  4,224  3 

3,990  2 

2,819  1 

1,171.1 

967.7 

2,174.5 

367.3 

1,245.0 

3,780  8 

00,532.0 

379.6 

Power 

....  3,763.0 

3,763.0 

3,763.0 

2,735  5 

1,027.5 

849.1 

2,031.9 

307.7 

1,245.0 

3,584.6 

56,439.8 

307.7 

Recreation 

375.4 

141.3 

141.3 

77  0 

64  3 

53.1 

78.4 

51.7 

130.1 

2,310.2 

64.8 

Fieh  and  wildlife 

85.9 

914.8 

85.9 

6 6 

79.3 

65.5 

64.2 

7.9 

72.1 

1,782.0 

7.1 

Chattoop 

....  9,576.3 

9,352.6 

7,476  6 

1,876.0 

1,484  7 

4,978.9 

944.4 

3,038.0 

8,961.3 

138,296.6 

946.2 

Power... 

....  9,228.0 

9,228.0 

9,228.0 

7,363.9 

1,864.1 

1,475.3 

4,927.9 

873.3 

3,038.0 

8,839.2 

136,886.6 

873.3 

Recreation. 

369.1 

124.6 

124.6 

112  7 

11.9 

9.4 

51.0 

71.1 

.. 

122.1 

1,410.0 

72.9 

Fieh  and  wildlife 

....  -20.8 

.. 

TaUowHiU 

....  4,827.3 

4,513.7 

3.085.7 

1,428.0 

1,481.3 

2,835.1 

407.9 

1,324.0 

4,567.0 

78,750.0 

409.6 

Power 

....  4,278.0 

4,278.0 

4,278.0 

2,987.7 

1,290.3 

1,338.4 

2,663.3 

338.8 

1,324.0 

4,326.1 

73,982.6 

338.8 

Recreation. 

488.8 

175.2 

175.2 

93.3 

81.9 

85.0 

114.8 

63.5 

178.3 

3,184.2 

65.2 

Fuh  and  wildlife 

60.5 

1,412.8 

60.5 

4.7 

55.8 

57.9 

57.0 

5.6 

62.6 

1,583.2 

5.6 

Anthony  Shoale 

....  3,111.2 

2,731.1 

2,048.7 

682.4 

594.9 

1,523.9 

349.7 

770.0 

2,643.6 

42,329.0 

351.8 

Power 

....  2,476.0 

2,476  0 

2,476.0 

1,935.6 

540.4 

471.1 

1,371.1 

265.6 

770.0 

2,406.7 

38,088.8 

265.6 

Recreation 

586.5 

206.4 

206.4 

109.1 

97.3 

84.8 

115.8 

78.1 

193.9 

3,212.8 

80.2 

Fieh  and  wildlife 

48.7 

560.8 

48.7 

4 0 

44.7 

39.0 

37.0 

6.0 

43.0 

1,027.4 

6.0 

Trottere  Shoale 

....  12,979.1 

10,377.8 

4,989.6 

5,388,2 

1,929.8 

3,332.1 

1,014.3 

2,573.0 

6,919.4 

94,631.6 

1,201.2 

Power ... 

....  8,527.0 

8,527.0 

8,527.0 

4,216  5 

4,310.5 

1,543.8 

2,699. 1 

488.2 

2,573.0 

5,760.3 

74,976.3 

488.2 

Recreation 

....  4,353.3 

1,752.0 

1,752.0 

766.1 

985.9 

353.2 

599.3 

520.0 

1,119.3 

18,722.0 

706.9 

Fieh  and  aikilife 

98.8 

2,142.8 

98.8 

7.0 

91.8 

32.8 

33.7 

6.1 

39.8 

933.3 

6.1 

Lower  Savannah 

....  14,139.3 

7,396.9 

5,331.8 

2,065.1 

2,869.6 

5,476.0 

1,724.8 

1,090.6 

8,291.4 

197,829.3 

2,086.4 

Power 

....  4,284.4 

4,284  4 

4,284.4 

2,863.5 

1,420.9 

1,974.6 

3,349.0 

488.5 

1,090.6 

4,928.1 

113,780.9 

613.2 

Recreation 

...  8,566.7 

1,824  3 

1,824.3 

1,691.8 

132.5 

184.2 

771.5 

1,104.5 

1,876.0 

24,193.3 

1,259.1 

Fwh  and  wildlife 

486.2 

1 

486.2 

38.8 

447.4 

621.5 

610.6 

49.7 

660.3 

21,722.6 

59.4 

Naviiation . . . 

802.0 

4,330.6 

802.0 

737.7 

64.3 

89.3 

744.9 

82.1 

.. 

827.0 

38,132.5 

154.7 

Wateroaocea  areaa 

886.0 

. . 

301.5 

79.4 

222.1 

213.2 

124.4 

168.2 

292.6 

3,440.0 

168.2 

Recreation 

797.0 

213.2 

213.2 

213.2 

204.7 

77.8 

126.9 

204.7 

2,150.4 

126.9 

Fieh  and  wildlife* 

89.0 

88.3 

88.3 

79.4 

8.9 

8.5 

46.6 

41.3 

87.9 

1,289.6 

41.3 

Upetream  wateraheda  * 

....  3,062.0 

.. 

1,601.0 

582.0 

.. 

2,183.0 

44,300.0 

582.0 

Flood  prevention 

....  2,989.0 

.. 

1,574.0 

572.0 

.. 

2,146.0 

43,420.0 

572.0 

Drainage.  

73.0 

- 

27.0 

10.0 

- 

37.0 

880.0 

10.0 

(oontinued) 
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TABLE  4.2 — Continued 


Pr«t«cl  Mid  9«f«M 

Aaaial  eailvaleal 

Telal 

leveel* 

eeel 

OMAB 

leaetts 

aia#e. 

aHen». 

live  cMl 

IMII. 

iaUe 

taveel« 

mmt 

taviifial 

Mirt 

eeel 

Iwveel 

mtmH 

eeel 

OMAB 

eeel 

Taiee 

Telel 

eeel 

el 

SS 

GrovtUnd 

5,137.9 

1,592.1 

Ofeethee  baaiii 

935.7  656.4  617.3 

909.7 

643.3 

1,553.0 

26,710.0 

783.9 

Recreation 

4,946.5 

1,400.8 

1,400.8 

931.9 

468.9 

440.8 

747.5 

625.2 

.. 

1,372.7 

22,191.0 

765.6 

Fiah  ind  wildlife 

191.3 

580.1 

191.3 

3.8 

187.5 

176.5 

162.2 

18.1 

. , 

180.3 

4,519.0 

18.3 

Witer-iece*  ireu 

3,863.3 

998.9 

166  4 

832.5 

830.7 

368.7 

628.4 

997.1 

10,204.0 

628.4 

Recreition  • 

3,833.3 

970.2 

970.2 

166.4 

803.8 

802.0 

358.1 

610.3 

968.4 

9,910.6 

610.3 

Fiah  and  wildlife 

29.0 

28.7 

28.7 

28.7 

28.7 

10.6 

18.1 

28.7 

293.4 

18.1 

U petream  watersheds 

274.0 

109.8 

25.7 

135.5 

3,037.4 

25.7 

Flood  prevention  * 

181.0 

72.5 

17.0 

89.4 

2,006.8 

17.0 

Drainage . 

63.0 

-- 

37.3 

8.7 

-* 

46.1 

1,030.6 

8.7 

Abbeville  . . 

. 3,403.4 

2,528.9 

Altamaha  baain 

1,657.3  871.6  1,014.0 

1,840.7 

445.6 

385.0 

2,671.3 

50,748.7 

478.4 

Power 

1,495.5 

1,495.5 

1,495.5 

1,276.9 

218.6 

361.0 

1,090.8 

162.1 

385.0 

1,637.9 

29,933.6 

162.1 

Recreation 

1,642.1 

767.6 

767.6 

363.6 

404.0 

404.0 

517.6 

250.0 

767.6 

14,361.4 

282.8 

Fish  and  wildlife  . . 

265.8 

1,105  9 

265.8 

16  8 

249.0 

249.0 

232  3 

33.5 

.. 

265.8 

6,453.7 

33.5 

Big  Flat  Creek 

963.4 

473  9 

355  4 

118.5 

116.0 

237.7 

233.7 

471.4 

6,565.0 

239.2 

Recreation. 

960.1 

470.6 

470.6 

354.6 

116.0 

113.6 

235.0 

233.2 

468.2 

6,491.0 

238.3 

Fish  and  wildlife. . . . 

3.3 

116.8 

3.3 

0.8 

2.5 

2.4 

2.7 

0.5 

.. 

3.2 

73.4 

0.9 

Curry  Cre^.-  . . 

619.7 

540.3 

299.2 

241.1 

231.6 

361.1 

169.7 

530.8 

9,982.0 

172.1 

Water  aupply  

52.2 

22  5 

22.5 

7.3 

15.2 

14.6 

20.0 

1.9 

21.9 

553.2 

1.9 

Recreation.  ..  

553.9 

504.2 

504.2 

290.8 

213  4 

205  0 

330.1 

165.7 

495.8 

9,121.5 

168.1 

Fish  and  wildlife  

13.6 

217.7 

13.6 

1.1 

12.5 

12.0 

11.0 

2.1 

13.1 

307.3 

2.1 

Coopers  Ferry  

2,403.0 

2,050.1 

1,407.5 

642.6 

746.7 

1,473.6 

295.6 

385  0 

2,154.2 

40,895.9 

298.5 

Power 

1,502.5 

1,502.5 

1,502.5 

1,231.7 

270.8 

374.9 

1,076.2 

145  4 

385.0 

1,606.6 

29,845.3 

145.4 

Recreation 

676.2 

323.3 

323.3 

161.3 

162  0 

162.0 

205.4 

117.9 

323.3 

5,701.1 

119.9 

Fish  and  wildlife 

224.3 

705.7 

224.3 

14.5 

209.8 

209.8 

192.0 

32.3 

224.3 

5,349.5 

33.2 

Gooee  Creek 

.-  5,754.6 

5,496.2 

4,349  4 

1,146.8 

1,145.9 

3,527.7 

581.6 

1,386.0 

5,495.3 

98,124.1 

602.6 

Power 

..  4,900.5 

4,900.5 

4,900.5 

4,195.5 

705  0 

704.8 

3,051.2 

463.1 

1,386.0 

4,900.3 

84,755.3 

463.1 

Recreation , 

639.5 

381.1 

381.1 

139.1 

242.0 

241.8 

283.9 

97.0 

380.9 

8,003.5 

116.8 

Fiah  and  wildlife 

214.6 

1,160.7 

214.6 

14  8 

199  8 

199.3 

192.6 

21.5 

214.1 

5,365.3 

22.7 

Laurena  Shoala 

..  7,038.9 

3,832.0 

3,112.7 

719  3 

1,061.8 

2,518.8 

924.2 

731.5 

4,174.5 

72,232.4 

1,123.9 

Power ... 

. 2,518.5 

2,518.5 

2,518.5 

2,102  1 

416.4 

759.0 

1,845  8 

283.8 

731.5 

2,861.1 

51,200.9 

283.8 

Recreation 

-.  4,457.0 

1,250.1 

1,250.1 

1,004  9 

245.2 

245.1 

616.8 

633.2 

1,250.0 

19,472.8 

832.7 

Fiah  and  wildlife. 

63.4 

1,007.7 

63.4 

5.7 

57.7 

57.7 

56.2 

7.2 

63.4 

1,558.7 

7.4 

New  Bethel 

1,893.6 

649  4 

592.5 

56.9 

55.2 

299.8 

347.9 

647.7 

8,301.0 

356.5 

Recreation . . 

1,891.1 

646.9 

646.9 

591.7 

55.2 

53.5 

297.9 

347.3 

645.2 

8,250.0 

355.9 

Fiah  and  wildlife. 

2.5 

77.0 

2.5 

0.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

0.6 

2.5 

51.0 

0.6 

Peachstone. 

2,349.6 

1,403.6 

897.9 

505.7 

447  7 

760.7 

484.8 

100.1 

1,345.6 

22,200.9 

693.2 

Power . 

357.0 

357.0 

357.0 

268.9 

88.1 

77.9 

174.1 

72.6 

100.1 

346.8 

4,825.2 

72.6 

Recreation 

1,976.8 

1,030.8 

1,030.8 

627.7 

403  1 

356.9 

573.8 

410.8 

984.6 

17,022.3 

619.2 

Fish  and  wildlife.  . .. 

15.8 

449.0 

15.8 

1.3 

14.5 

12.9 

12.8 

1.4 

14.2 

353.4 

1.4 

Townaend* 

600.4 

208.8 

142.0 

350.8 

5,789.0 

142.0 

Flood  control  . 

458.0 

166.4 

114.2 

280.6 

4,6'2  5 

114.2 

Drainage.  

142.4 

42.4 

27.8 

70.2 

1,176.5 

27.8 

Water-acceae  areaa 

1,272.0 

386.9 

55.6 

331  3 

321.3 

149.7 

227.2 

376.9 

4,140.0 

227.2 

Recreation 

..  1,206  0 

321.3 

321.3 

321.3 

311.6 

115.7 

195.9 

311.6 

3,201.0 

195.9 

F»h  and  wildlife* 

66.0 

65.6 

65.6 

55.6 

10.0 

9.7 

34.0 

31.3 

65.3 

939.0 

31.3 

Upstream  watersheds* 

1,184.5 

. . 

572.5 

182.3 

.. 

754.8 

15,842.0 

182.3 

Flood  prevention 

..  1,172.5 

568.5 

180.7 

.. 

749.2 

15,699.0 

180.7 

Drainage.  

12.0 

4.0 

1.6 

-• 

5.6 

143.0 

1.6 

Big  Satilla  Creek 

977.8 

510.3 

SatHla-St.  Marya  baatna 

259.2  251.1  170.9 

290.9 

139.2 

430.1 

8,442.0 

175.0 

Recreation 

840.1 

373.3 

373.3 

202.4 

170.9 

116.4 

188.8 

130.0 

318.8 

5,611.4 

165.8 

Fiah  and  wildlife 

135.2 

227.9 

135.2 

56.8 

78.4 

53.3 

101.0 

9.1 

110.1 

2,799.8 

9.1 

Irrigation 

2.5 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2 

11 

0.1 

1.2 

30.8 

0.1 

Aaaon 

714.1 

405.7 

163  3 

242.4 

105.9 

187.3 

81.9 

269.2 

5,287.0 

93.5 

Recreation 

272.6 

201.1 

201.1 

113.1 

88.0 

38.5 

80.9 

70.7 

151.6 

2,340.8 

82.3 

Fish  and  wildlife  . 

141.6 

155.3 

141.6 

49  4 

92.2 

40.3 

80.9 

8.8 

89.7 

2,240.1 

8.8 

Pollution  abatement 

297.4 

61.2 

61  2 

0.8 

60.4 

26.3 

24.8 

2.3 

27.1 

687.3 

2.3 

Irrigation 

2.5 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.1 

•_ 

0.8 

18.8 

0.1 
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iaaiil  efalTaieal 

llll 

(MMB 

■eMila 

ill! 

Ml- 

iaUe 

laveel- 

amrt 
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stfir 

lavislmeat 

Ml 

teal 

la  vast- 
uMaS 
aaal 
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Taiaa 

TaM 

aaal 
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Numu  EmbayiiMnt 

889.1 

249.0 

198.0 

49.0 

26.2 

140.8 

85.4 

226.2 

3,896.0 

85.8 

Recraation 

61.5 

19.4 

19.4 

19.4 

.. 

6.6 

12.8 

.. 

19.4 

183.0 

13.2 

Ffsh  and  wildlife  

782.0 

184.0 

184.0 

152.3 

29.7 

15.9 

106.9 

63.3 

170.2 

2,957.3 

63.3 

Flood  cMitrol 

35.6 

52.4 

35.6 

26.3 

9 3 

4.9 

22.2 

9.0 

.. 

31.2 

615.5 

9.0 

Public  health 

10.0 

lO.O 

lO.O 

100 

5.4 

5.1 

U.3 

5.4 

140.2 

0.3 

Upper  Hurricane  

420.9 

. . 

315.3 

128.7 

186.6 

126.4 

190.4 

64.7 

.. 

255.1 

5,2n.O 

65.7 

Recreation 

213.0 

144.6 

144.6 

86.1 

58.5 

39.7 

71  6 

54.2 

125.8 

1,985.3 

55.2 

Fish  and  wildlife. . 

122.4 

168.4 

122.4 

42  0 

80.4 

54.5 

88.1 

8.4 

96.5 

2,436.8 

8.4 

Pollution  abatement.  

75.0 

46.5 

46.5 

46.5 

31.4 

29.5 

1.9 

.. 

31.4 

816.2 

1.9 

Irrigation 

10.5 

1.8 

1.8 

0 6 

1.2 

0.8 

1.2 

0.2 

.. 

1.4 

34.7 

0.2 

Broxton..  

363.4 

. , 

165.0 

71  1 

93.9 

57.0 

87.7 

40.4 

128.1 

2,430.0 

41.1 

Recreation 

155.9 

89.3 

89.3 

39  5 

49.8 

30.2 

39.3 

30.4 

69.7 

1,089.0 

31.1 

Fish  and  wildlife.  . 

7.5 

59.8 

7.5 

2.8 

4 7 

2.9 

3.5 

2.2 

.. 

5.7 

95.0 

2.2 

Pollution  abatement 

200.0 

68.2 

68.2 

28.8 

39.4 

23.9 

44.9 

7.8 

52.7 

1,246.0 

7.8 

Water-acceaa  areae 

3,997.0 

1,060  3 

32.8 

1,027.5 

997.8 

384.1 

646.5 

.. 

1,030.6 

10,627.0 

646.5 

Recreation 

3,934.0 

997.8 

997.8 

997.8 

968.9 

355.6 

613.3 

968.9 

9,838.2 

613.3 

Fiah  and  wildlife* 

63.0 

62.5 

62.5 

32.8 

29.7 

28.9 

28.5 

33.2 

61.7 

788.8 

33.2 

Upetream  waterahedi* 

2,894.0 

. . 

534  3 

167.6 

.. 

701.9 

14,784.0 

167.6 

Flood  prevention 

1,323.0 

. . 

225.3 

70.0 

295.3 

6,260.0 

70.0 

Drainage 

1,571.0 

.. 

Suwannee  baain 

309.0 

97.6 

406.6 

8,524.0 

97.6 

Franki  Creek. 

1,016.0 

458.3 

233.4 

224  9 

85.5 

157.7 

161.2 

.. 

318.9 

4,472.0 

172.5 

RecreatiM)  

1,009.3 

451.6 

451  6 

232.6 

219  0 

84.3 

155  5 

160.4 

.. 

315.9 

4,409.1 

171.7 

Fiah  and  wildlife 

6.7 

86.3 

6.7 

0.8 

5.9 

2.2 

2.2 

0.8 

3.0 

62.9 

0.8 

Tifton 

424.4 

304  0 

106  0 

198.0 

183.7 

164.8 

124  9 

289.7 

4,567.0 

127.1 

Pollution  ahatement 

123.6 

134.6 

123.6 

123.6 

114.6 

73.7 

40  9 

114.6 

2,043.6 

40.9 

FiA  and  wildlife 

24.6 

205.9 

24.6 

21.3 

3.3 

3.1 

15.5 

.'.9 

24.4 

430.7 

8.9 

Recreation 

273.2 

152.8 

152.8 

84.7 

68.1 

63.2 

73.8 

74.1 

147.9 

2,043.6 

76.3 

Flood  control-  

2.0 

1 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

1.2 

0.7 

1.9 

32.7 

0.7 

Irrigatioo 

1.0 

1 

I.O 

1.0 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

0.9 

16.4 

0.3 

Hixtown  Matih 

68.1 

66.6 

11.6 

55.0 

53.0 

46.8 

18.2 

65.0 

1,270.5 

18.5 

Fiah  and  wildlife 

44.3 

55.5 

44.3 

2.5 

41.8 

40.2 

32.4 

10.3 

42.7 

904.0 

10.2 

Recreation 

22.8 

21.3 

21.3 

9.1 

12.2 

II. 8 

13.6 

7.7 

21.3 

345.8 

8.1 

Irrigation 

I.O 

1 

1.0 

10 

I.O 

0.8 

0.2 

1.0 

20.7 

0.2 

Moultrie 

284.4 

201.6 

62.5 

139.1 

91.5 

101.6 

52.4 

.. 

154.0 

2,859.0 

58.0 

Pollution  abatement 

85.2 

77.0 

77.0 

77.0 

50.7 

42.4 

8.3 

50.7 

1,168.9 

8.3 

Fiah  and  wildlife 

II. 9 

92.4 

11.9 

09 

II. 0 

7.3 

6.6 

1.6 

.. 

8.2 

181.7 

1.7 

Recreation 

184.3 

109.7 

109.7 

61.6 

41.8 

31.6 

51.0 

42.2 

.. 

93.2 

1,464.1 

47.7 

Flood  control 

2.0 

1 

2.0 

2.0 

1.3 

II 

0.2 

1.3 

29.5 

0.2 

Irrigation 

I.O 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

0.6 

0.5 

0 1 

.. 

0.6 

14.8 

0.1 

Mud  Swamp 

40.4 

.. 

38.9 

8.4 

30.5 

23.6 

20.2 

14.1 

.. 

34.3 

525.5 

14.7 

Fiah  and  wildlife 

16.6 

24.8 

16.6 

I.O 

15.6 

12.1 

8.4 

4.9 

13.3 

229.8 

5.1 

Recreation 

22.8 

21.3 

21.3 

7.4 

13.9 

10.7 

II. 3 

8.9 

20.2 

281.9 

9.3 

Irrigation 

1.0 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.5 

0.3 

0.8 

13.8 

0.3 

Quitman 

1,102.3 

. , 

1,072.8 

188.4 

884.4 

644.0 

556'.  6 

275.8 

.. 

832.4 

15,881.0 

307.1 

Pollution  ahatement 

272.1 

347.5 

272.1 

272.1 

198.4 

149.1 

49.3 

.. 

198.4 

4,135.2 

49.3 

FiA  and  wildlife.  

71.7 

308.9 

71.7 

4.9 

66.8 

49.0 

39.1 

14.8 

53.9 

1,080.4 

14.8 

Recreation.. 

812.0 

722.5 

722.5 

183.5 

539.0 

392.2 

365.1 

210.6 

.. 

575.7 

10,571.4 

241.9 

Flood  control 

5.5 

1 

5.5 

5.5 

3.9 

2.9 

10 

3.9 

80.6 

1.0 

Irrigation 

1.0 

1 

I.O 

. , 

1.0 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

.. 

0.5 

13.4 

0.1 

Nashville 

915.8 

569.2 

120.2 

449.0 

166.7 

178.8 

108.1 

.. 

286.9 

4,948.0 

110.6 

Pollution  abatement 

218.6 

145.2 

145.2 

145.2 

53.9 

44.5 

9.4 

.. 

53.9 

1,231.6 

9.4 

Recreation 

595.0 

321.8 

321.8 

114  8 

207.0 

76.9 

102.4 

89.3 

.. 

191.7 

2,832.8 

91.8 

Fiah  and  wildlife 

93.2 

172.1 

93.2 

5.4 

87.8 

32.6 

29.2 

8.8 

38.0 

807.3 

8.8 

Flood  control. - 

8.0 

145.2 

8.0 

8.0 

3.0 

2.5 

0.5 

.. 

3.0 

68.6 

0.5 

Irrigation 

1.0 

' 

I.O 

1.0 

0.3 

0.2 

O.I 

-- 

0.3 

7.7 

O.I 

(eontiniMd) 
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Rt 

iraar 

2000 

Shiloh 

2,061.6 

1,356.4 

384.0 

972.4 

538  0 

584.5 

337.5 

922.0 

16,186.0 

343.3 

Pollution  abitement  . . . 

401.7 

379.0 

379.0 

379.0 

209.8 

166.1 

43.7 

209.8 

4,597.3 

43.7 

Fish  and  wildlife. 

117.1 

535.5 

117.1 

7.5 

109.6 

60.8 

50.9 

17.4 

68.3 

1,422.0 

18.0 

Recreation... 

1,501.2 

818.7 

818.7 

347.7 

471.0 

260.4 

339.1 

269.0 

608.1 

9,381.4 

274.2 

Flood  control 

39.6 

147.2 

39.6 

28.8 

10.8 

5.9 

27.5 

7.2 

34.7 

761.7 

7.2 

Irrigation 

2.0 

147.2 

2.0 

2.0 

l.l 

0.9 

0.2 

1.1 

23.6 

0.2 

Alburn. 

144.9 

90.7 

19.7 

71.0 

48.0 

39.3 

28.4 

67.7 

1,092.5 

28.6 

Pollution  abatement  

42.7 

31.5 

31.5 

31.5 

21.3 

13.8 

7.5 

21.3 

381.9 

7.5 

Fish  and  wildlife 

25.7 

55.1 

25.7 

7 1 

18.6 

12.6 

12.2 

7.5 

19.7 

340.3 

7.5 

Recreation  

73.5 

30.5 

30.5 

12  6 

17.9 

12.1 

12.0 

12.7 

24.7 

334.2 

12.9 

Flood  control 

2.0 

38.7 

2.0 

2.0 

1.3 

0.9 

0.5 

1.4 

24.1 

0.5 

Irrigation..  ... 

1.0 

30.3 

1.0 

1.0 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

0.6 

12.0 

0.2 

Alapaha.  . , 

863.3 

547.3 

237.6 

309.7 

298.7 

348.3 

188.0 

536.3 

9,637.8 

189.3 

Poilution  abatement 

227.0 

265.2 

64.3 

80.3 

14.0 

13.4 

62.6 

31.1 

93.7 

1,731.9 

31.1 

HA  and  wildlife  . 

111.1 

333  1 

111.1 

4.5 

106  6 

103.1 

80.8 

26.8 

107.6 

2,237.2 

26.8 

Recreation 

500.4 

317.1 

317.1 

131.6 

185.5 

178.9 

189.2 

121.3 

310.5 

5,233.8 

122.6 

Flood  control  . . 

22  8 

191.5 

22.8 

21  2 

1.6 

1.5 

14.3 

8.4 

22.7 

396.8 

8.4 

Irrigation 

2.0 

51.2 

2 0 

2.0 

1.8 

1.4 

0.4 

1.8 

38.1 

0.4 

Water-access  areas 

2,923.0 

908.5 

112  2 

796.3 

769  7 

351.2 

530.7 

881.9 

9,719.0 

530.7 

Recreation 

2,783.0 

769.7 

769  7 

769  7 

744  3 

280.3 

464.0 

744,3 

7,759.2 

464.0 

Fish  and  aildlife* 

140.0 

138.8 

138.8 

112  2 

26.6 

25  4 

70.9 

66.7 

137.6 

1,959.8 

66.7 

Upatream  wateraheds* 

1,593.0 

324.5 

97.6 

422. 1 

8,979.3 

97.6 

Flood  prevention  

743.0 

136.3 

41.0 

177,3 

3,773.9 

41.0 

Drainage 

850.0 

Ochlockonee  baain 

188.2 

56.6 

244.8 

5,205.4 

56.6 

Doerun 

405.7 

103.8 

35.0 

68.8 

36  5 

49  4 

22.1 

71.5 

1,368.0 

22.4 

Recreation 

79.0 

55.9 

55  9 

19  4 

36  5 

19  3 

22.6 

16.1 

38.7 

627.0 

16.4 

Fish  and  wildlife 

5.0 

74.0 

5.0 

0.8 

4.2 

2.3 

2.4 

0.7 

3.1 

63.1 

0.7 

Pollution  abatement 

321  7 

42.9 

42.9 

14.8 

28.1 

14.9 

24  4 

5.3 

29.7 

en.9 

5.3 

Quincy 

277.7 

172.3 

98.6 

73.7 

53  6 

87.7 

64.5 

152.2 

2,519.0 

74.7 

Recreation.  ..  

243.6 

138.2 

138.2 

84.7 

53.5 

38  9 

64.8 

58.8 

123.6 

1,905.2 

68.9 

Fiah  and  wildlife  . 

5.7 

58.9 

5.7 

0 8 

4.9 

3.5 

3.4 

0.9 

4.3 

94.2 

1.0 

Pollution  abatement 

18.5 

24.6 

18.5 

3.6 

14.9 

10  9 

11.6 

2.9 

14.5 

312.4 

2.9 

Water  mipply 

9.9 

20  0 

9 9 

9.5 

0.4 

0.3 

7.9 

1.9 

9.8 

207.2 

1.9 

Thomaaville 

703.8 

394.1 

200.3 

193.8 

150.6 

200.1 

150.8 

350.9 

5,695.0 

164.6 

Recreation 

624.4 

314.7 

314.7 

179  3 

135.4 

105.3 

149  6 

135.0 

284.6 

4,290.8 

148.3 

Fiah  and  wildlife 

48.0 

166.6 

48.0 

2.5 

45.5 

35.4 

28.4 

9.5 

37.9 

791.4 

10. 0 

Flood  control-  

1.2 

1 

1.2 

1.2 

0.9 

0.7 

0.2 

0.9 

19.4 

0.2 

Pollution  abatement  . ... 

30.2 

87.3 

30.2 

18.5 

11  7 

9.0 

21  4 

6.1 

27.5 

593.4 

6.1 

Tired  Creek 

468.0 

265.2 

115  4 

149.8 

90.5 

123.0 

82.9 

205.9 

3,397.0 

84.7 

Recreaticm 

384  3 

182.1 

182.1 

103.7 

78.4 

47.3 

77  9 

73.1 

151.0 

2,152.9 

74.9 

Fiah  and  wildlife  

20.8 

97.1 

20.8 

1.3 

19.5 

II. 8 

10.4 

2.7 

13,1 

285.7 

2.7 

Pollution  abatement 

49.7 

49.1 

49  1 

5.2 

43.9 

26  5 

26.3 

5.4 

31.7 

728.0 

5.4 

Water  supply 

13.2 

50.3 

13.2 

5.2 

8.0 

4.9 

8.4 

1.7 

10.1 

230.4 

1.7 

Gulf  Coast  Improvement 

7,336.2 

5,160.9 

1,252.8 

3,908.1 

3,733  0 

3,966.0  : 

1,019.8 

..  4,985.8 

110,219.0 

1,035.7 

Recreation 

4,369.2 

2,193.9 

2,193.9 

944  9 

1,249.0 

1,193.1 

1,424.6 

713.4 

. 2,138.0 

39,547  8 

723.6 

Fiah  . id  wildlife 

233.0 

1 

233.0 

42.9 

190.1 

181.9 

179.3 

45.5 

224.8 

4,978.7 

46.2 

Navigation  

270.0 

1 

270.0 

81.0 

189.0 

180.6 

238.1 

23.5 

261.6 

6,611.5 

23.5 

Drainage 

90.0 

1 

90.0 

90.0 

K5.9 

77.1 

8.8 

85,9 

2,141.5 

d.8 

Transportation...  

1,534.0 

1,544.0 

1,534.0 

184.0 

1,350.0 

1,289.0 

1,326.7 

146  3 

, 1,473.0 

36,920.9 

146.3 

Landfill  

740.0 

I 

740.0 

740.0 

706.9 

634  4 

72.5 

706.9 

17,635.0 

72.5 

Public  health 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

95.6 

85.8 

9.8 

95.6 

2,383.6 

9.8 
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Steinhatchee  River 
Improvement  ... 

156.6 

91.3 

31.3 

60.0 

60.0 

68.9 

22.4 

91.3 

1,920.0 

22.4 

Nivigition 

29.0 

1 

29.0 

3 0 

26.0 

26.0 

25.7 

3.3 

29.0 

718.5 

3.3 

Recreation 

93.6 

28.3 

28.3 

28.3 

10.9 

17.4 

28.3 

300.0 

17.4 

Fi^  and  wildlife  

4.0 

1 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.8 

0.2 

4.0 

106.5 

0.2 

landfill 

30.0 

1 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

28.5 

1.5 

30.0 

795.0 

1.5 

Waciasa  ..  

265.1 

180.0 

132,2 

47.8 

44.7 

81.9 

92.8 

174.7 

2,393.3 

112.6 

Recrention 

251.6 

166.5 

166.5 

119.7 

46.8 

43.8 

74.6 

86.7 

161.3 

2,189.2 

106.5 

Fish  and  wildlife  . ... 

13.5 

15.3 

13.5 

12.5 

I.O  ’ 

0.9 

7.3 

6.1 

13.4 

204.1 

6.1 

Witer-icc**  areas 

...  2,849.0 

781.4 

48.6 

732.8 

708,9 

289.1 

468.4 

757.5 

7,999.0 

468.4 

Recreation . . 

...  2,776.0 

708.9 

706.9 

708.9 

685.5 

253.8 

431.7 

685.5 

7,024.3 

431.7 

Fish  and  wildlile>. 

73.0 

72.5 

72.5 

48.6 

23.9 

23.4 

35.3 

36.7 

72.0 

974.7 

36.7 

Upetream  wat^^eds* 

975.5 

__ 

566.1 

155.3 

721.4 

15,665.2 

155.3 

Flood  prevention  

456.9 

280.5 

76.9 

357.4 

7,712.2 

76.9 

Drainage . . . 

518.6 

285.6 

78.4 

364.0 

7,953.0 

78.4 

Cedar  Creek  . 

7,232.1 

Apalachkola-Chattahoochec-Flint  baalna 

4,056.1  2,236.3  1,819.8  1,233.7  2,079.0 

1,007.4 

385.0 

3,471.4 

60,085.0 

1,351.6 

Power 

1,363.5 

1,363.5 

1,363  5 

1,010.7 

352.8 

239  1 

677.4 

188.8 

385.0 

1,251.2 

18,646.8 

188.8 

Fish  and  wildlife 

98.7 

I 

98.7 

6.5 

92.2 

62.4 

57.8 

11.1 

68.9 

1,612.3 

11.3 

Recreation 

5,371.1 

2,195.1 

2,195.1 

1,044.6 

1,150.5 

780.2 

1,105.4 

719.4 

1,824.8 

33,203.0 

1,063.4 

Flood  control 

398.8 

1 

398.8 

174  5 

224  3 

152.0 

238.4 

88.1 

326.5 

6,622.9 

88.1 

Dog  River . 

335.0 

272.0 

3.3 

268.7 

216.0 

183.2 

36.1 

219.3 

5,064.0 

36.1 

Pollution  abatement  . 

279.0 

216.0 

216  0 

216  0 

173  6 

146.3 

27.3 

173.6 

4,046.8 

27.3 

Fi^  and  wildlife 

56.0 

219  3 

56.0 

3.3 

52.7 

42.4 

36.9 

8.8 

45.7 

1,017.2 

8.8 

Atlanta  Pollution  Abatement 

8,660  0 

4,398.2 

4,201.2 

197.0 

140.4 

2,404.2 

1,860.4 

77.0 

4,341.6 

67,768.2 

1,860.4 

Power - 

285.0 

285  0 

285.0 

228.1 

56.9 

40  6 

104.3 

87.4 

77.0 

268.7 

3,885.4 

87.4 

Pollution  abatement . 

8,375.0 

4,113.2 

4,113.2 

3,973.1 

140.1 

99.8 

2,299  9 

1,773.0 

4,072.9 

63,882.8 

1,773.0 

Anneewakee . 

3,890  3 

1,216.5 

1,155.1 

61  4 

61.4 

475.1 

669.4 

1,216.5 

17,510.0 

889.5 

Recreation. 

3,677.6 

1,019.3 

1,019.3 

1,012.2 

7.1 

7.1 

413.4 

605.9 

1,019.3 

13,790.0 

844.2 

Fish  and  wildlife.  

212.7 

197.2 

197.2 

142.9 

54.3 

54  3 

133.7 

63.5 

197.2 

3,720.0 

45.3 

West  Point . ...  

3,792.0 

3,235.6 

1,683.8 

1,551.8 

1,275.7 

2,006.8 

398  3 

554  4 

2,959.5 

55,857.1 

414.8 

Power 

2,166.4 

2,166.4 

2,166.4 

1,336.5 

829.9 

682.2 

1,225.9 

238.4 

554.4 

2,018.7 

34,005.6 

238.4 

Recreation 

748.2 

191.8 

191.8 

170.2 

21.6 

17.7 

82.5 

105.4 

187.9 

2,486.6 

121.9 

Fish  and  wildlife . 

130.1 

1 

130.1 

8.7 

121. 4 

99  8 

94.4 

14  1 

108.5 

2,619.3 

14.1 

Flood  control 

747.3 

1,217.5 

747.3 

168.4 

578.9 

476.0 

601.0 

40.4 

644.4 

16,745.6 

40.4 

Middle  Chattahoochee 

14,190.5 

13,615.9 

12,098.7 

1,517  2 

1,785.6  11,107.8 

1,670.5 

1,106.0 

13,884.3 

308,746.5 

1,673.3 

Powr. 

4,100.0 

4,100.0 

4,100  0 

3,303.5 

796.5 

937.4 

2,487.4 

647.5 

1,106.0 

4,240.9 

69,197.6 

647.5 

Recreation — 

875.1 

300.5 

300.5 

192.6 

107.9 

126.7 

178.4 

140.9 

319.3 

4,962.1 

143.7 

Fish  and  wildlife 

41.8 

41.8 

41.8 

4.6 

37.2 

44.7 

38,0 

11.3 

49.3 

1,068.6 

11.3 

Navigation 

9,173  6 

10,426.6 

9,173.6 

8,598.0 

575  6 

676,8 

8,401  0 

870.8 

9,274.8 

233,518.2 

870.8 

Omuasee  Creek 

170.9 

. . 

134.9 

44.6 

90.3 

76.7 

81.4 

39.9 

121.3 

2,253.7 

40.6 

Fish  and  wildlife 

15  0 

I 

15.0 

1.5 

13.5 

11.5 

10.2 

2.8 

13.0 

283.8 

2.8 

Recreation 

155  9 

119  9 

119.9 

43.1 

76.8 

65.2 

71  2 

37  1 

108  3 

1,969.9 

37.8 

Spewrell  Bluff.. 

4,792.6 

4,038.6 

1,983.3 

2,055  3 

1,721.2 

2,411.2 

523.3 

770.0 

3,704.5 

67,474.1 

588.0 

Power 

2,669  0 

2,669.0 

2,669.0 

1,565.5 

1,103  5 

924.3 

1,428.7 

291.1 

770.0 

2,489.8 

39,685.1 

291.1 

Fish  and  wildlife  

100.5 

1,612.0 

100.5 

6.6 

93.9 

79.2 

73.7 

12.1 

85.8 

2.050.5 

12.3 

Recreation 

1,321.8 

567.8 

567.8 

269.3 

298.5 

249.6 

346.4 

172  5 

518.9 

10,114.8 

237.0 

Flood  control 

667.3 

1,377.0 

667.3 

HI.  9 

525.4 

440.6 

537.7 

44  8 

.. 

582.5 

14,936.6 

44.8 

Navigation 

34.0 

1 

34.0 

.. 

34  0 

27,5 

24  7 

2.8 

27.5 

687.1 

2.8 

(eontinind) 


TABLE  4.2 — Continued 


Pr«J«et  and 

Aaitwal  •wtrivalciit 

Tatal 

Inyaat- 

meat 

Mat 

OMAR 

Mat 

at 

year 

2M6 

luaita 

Miiglc- 

aiUraa* 

tlTtCMl 

JmM. 

iaM« 

lavMlw 

Hiewt 

AffMe 

CMt 

Remiia*  ielnl 

taVMtMCWl 

UvMt- 

neat 

Mat 

OMAR 

Mat 

Tales 

Tatal 

Mat 

liazer  Oeek 

...  3,»09.7 

3,256.6 

1,746  4 

1,510.2 

957.8 

1,604.7 

429.5 

670.0 

2,704.2 

44,911.4 

494.0 

Power 

..  2.33S.0 

2,338.0 

2,338.0 

1,451.8 

886.2 

562.2 

1,102.8 

241.2 

670.0 

2,014.0 

30,515.7 

241.2 

Recreation . . 

1,321.8 

768  7 

768.7 

259.9 

508.8 

322  8 

403  9 

178.8 

.. 

582.7 

11,681.7 

243.3 

Fish  and  wildlife 

58.9 

1,063.7 

58.9 

3.9 

55.0 

34  5 

32.6 

5.8 

38,4 

905.5 

5.8 

Flood  control 

82.0 

1,090  6 

82.0 

30.8 

51  2 

32.6 

60.2 

3.2 

63.4 

1,665.1 

3.2 

Navi|;ation 

9.0 

1,059.8 

9.0 

0 

9.0 

5 7 

5.2 

0,5 

5.7 

143.4 

0.5 

Lower  Auchumpkee  .. 

3,232.6 

2,978.1 

i,r)(M.o 

1,374.1 

1,214.7 

1,811.9 

383.1 

623.7 

2,818.7 

50,240.6 

395.6 

Power 

2,202.7 

2,202  7 

2,202.7 

1,406.6 

796  1 

703  4 

1,225.8 

260  5 

623.7 

2,110  0 

33,918.3 

260.5 

Recreation 

555.1 

300.6 

300.6 

126,4 

174  2 

154  2 

199  6 

81.0 

280.6 

5,615.0 

93.4 

Fish  and  wildlife 

79.8 

1,294  5 

79,8 

5.8 

74.0 

65.5 

60.6 

10.7 

71.3 

1,682.9 

10.8 

Flood  control  

380.0 

1 

380  0 

65.2 

314.8 

278.1 

313  9 

29.4 

343.3 

8,693,9 

29.4 

Navigation. 

15,0 

1 

15  0 

15.0 

13.5 

12.0 

1.5 

1.3.5 

330.5 

15 

Lower  Flint  River. 

3,165.9 

2,995.0 

1,948.1 

1,046.9 

1,237  3 

2,413.4 

556.4 

215.6 

3,18.5  4 

66,780,0 

554.6 

power 

1,097.7 

1 

1,097.7 

633.2 

434.5 

434  5 

710.2 

171.9 

215.6 

1,097,7 

19,650.0 

171.9 

Recreation 

465  5 

294  6 

294.6 

119.1 

175  5 

175.5 

200  6 

94  0 

294.6 

5,549.6 

95.7 

Fi^  and  wildlife 

160.7 

1 

160  7 

12  2 

148.5 

148  5 

135.1 

25  6 

160.7 

3,738.9 

25.6 

Navigation 

1,442  0 

1 

1,442  0 

1,153.6 

288.4 

478.8 

1,367.5 

264.9 

1,032.4 

37,841.5 

261.4 

Muckalee 

295.6 

205.8 

62  6 

143  2 

118.7 

124  2 

57.1 

181.3 

3,434.0 

57.9 

Flood  control 

44.6 

109  0 

44  6 

13  4 

31  2 

25  8 

.32.7 

6 5 

39.2 

906.8 

6 5 

Water  supply 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

87.0 

ri  1 

53.9 

18.2 

72.1 

1,491.4 

18.2 

Rewestion 

155  9 

66.1 

66  1 

43.1 

23  0 

19  1 

30  5 

31.7 

62.2 

841.9 

32.4 

Fish  and  wildlife  

8.1 

109.8 

8,1 

6.1 

2.0 

1.7 

7.1 

0.7 

7.8 

193.9 

0.8 

Kinchafoonee 

86.1 

80.0 

10 

79.0 

74  2 

54.7 

20.5 

75.2 

1,515.0 

20.6 

Flood  control  

80.3 

74  2 

74  ■’ 

74  2 

69.7 

50.9 

18,8 

69.7 

1,408.8 

18.8 

Fish  and  wildlife  

5.8 

38  0 

5.8 

1.0 

4.8 

4 5 

3 8 

1.7 

.. 

5.5 

106.2 

1.8 

Chipol.  River, . . 

787.8 

266  9 

237.6 

29.3 

4 4 

92.8 

149.2 

.. 

242.0 

3,140.0 

192.3 

Re<Te«tion 

754.8 

236.2 

236.2 

231.8 

4.4 

0.7 

91  3 

141.2 

232.5 

2,613.0 

183.9 

Fish  »nd  wildlife 

33.0 

30.7 

30.7 

5,8 

24.9 

3.7 

1.5 

8.0 

.. 

9.5 

527.0 

8.4 

Water-access  areas 

...  7,859  0 

2,004.5 

107.1 

1,897  4 

1,851.7 

723  4 

1,235.4 

1,958.8 

20,020.0 

1,235.4 

Recre»tiun 

...  7,705  0 

1,851  7 

1,851  7 

1,8.51.7 

1,807.3 

648  9 

1,158.4 

1,807.3 

17,958.4 

1,158.4 

Fish  and  wildlife* 

154.0 

152.8 

152.8 

107.1 

45.7 

44.4 

74.5 

77.0 

151.5 

2,061.6 

77.0 

Upstream  watersheds* 

4,200.0 

1,100  0 

400.0 

1,500,0 

30,400.0 

400.0 

Flood  prevention 

..  2,500  0 

933  0 

309.0 

1,242.0 

24,800.0 

309.0 

Drsinige 

. . 1,700  0 

167,0 

91.0 

- 

258.0 

5,600.0 

91.0 

ChocUwhatrhee-Perdldo  basins 

Ariton 

867.7 

693.6 

169  2 

524  4 

282  2 

344.1 

107.3 

451.4 

9,644.3 

122.7 

Recreation  

. 398.1 

297.2 

297.2 

110.2 

187.0 

100  6 

134  4 

76  4 

210.8 

3,820.1 

91.8 

Fish  and  wildlife 

79  6 

284.0 

79.6 

2,8 

76  8 

41  3 

39.2 

4 9 

44.1 

1,088.7 

4.9 

Flood  control  . . 

390  0 

316.8 

316  8 

56  2 

260  6 

140  3 

170.5 

26.0 

196.5 

4,735.5 

26.0 

Crestview.  . . 

3,939  2 

2,441.1 

1,430  4 

1,010  7 

798  4 

1,410.1 

480  3 

338  4 

2,228.8 

39,518.8 

533.1 

Power.  . 

1,154.0 

1,801.4 

1,154.0 

1,002.9 

151. 1 

119,7 

653  1 

131.1 

338.4 

1,122.6 

18,072.5 

131.1 

Recreation  . . .... 

2,093.8 

595.7 

595.7 

389.2 

206  5 

162.9 

286.5 

265.6 

552.1 

8,424.7 

318.4 

Fish  and  wildlife 

691.4 

836.8 

691.4 

38,3 

653  1 

515,8 

470,5 

83.6 

5.54  1 

13,021.4 

83.6 

Detdening  Lakes 

3,023,8 

1,186.2 

213.0 

973.2 

971,0 

563  7 

620.3 

1,184.0 

15,658.1 

793.0 

Recreation 

2,860  0 

1,022.4 

1,022  4 

143  0 

879.4 

877.8 

509.6 

511.2 

1,020.8 

14,154.9 

672.8 

Fish  and  wildlife 

163.8 

243  2 

163.8 

70  0 

93.8 

93.2 

54.1 

109  1 

163  2 

1,503.2 

120.2 

Fishing  lakes 

232.2 

85.1 

73.2 

11.9 

6.9 

24  0 

56.1 

80.1 

759.0 

63.1 

Recreation 

171.2 

64.1 

64.1 

58.8 

5 3 

3.2 

23.0 

39.0 

62.0 

730.0 

46.0 

Fish  and  wildlife 

61.0 

21.0 

21  0 

14  4 

6.6 

3.7 

1.0 

17.! 

18.1 

29.0 

17.1 

Water-access  areas 

4,772.5 

1,278,5 

no  5 

1,168  0 

1,128.0 

459.7 

778.8 

1,238.5 

12,720.0 

778.8 

Recreation*  . 

4,702.5 

1,208  5 

1,208  5 

80.5 

1,128  i« 

1,089,6 

4.34.6 

735.5 

1 , 170. 1 

12,024  9 

735.5 

Fish  and  wildlife* 

70.0 

70,0 

70.0 

30  0 

4y.0 

38.4 

25.1 

43.3 

68.4 

695.1 

43.3 

Upstream  watersheds*... 

127.4 

70.4 

28.5 

.. 

98.9 

1,949.0 

28.5 

Flood  prevention.  . . 

63.9 

34.5 

14.5 

.. 

50.4 

987.7 

14.5 

Drainage  ...  

63.5 

35.9 

14.0 

. 

48.5 

961.3 

14.0 

NOTES: 

> SiriRlp-purpoBe  alternative  coat  drteriiiinntinns  were  rarriwi  only  to  the  point  where  they  eireedctl  benefita. 

* Alternative  Justitiable  Expenditure  Method  of  coat  allnration  uae«l  for  «nter->arreMa  proirratn.  The  aeparable  coat  value  ia  for  apccific  farilitiea.  A correapond- 
inK  value  ia  included  in  the  benefita  and  aing]e>purpoae  alternative  coat 

* Coat  allocateil  by  t'ae  of  Facililiea  Meth(Hl, 


PART  FIVE  - COST  SHARING  AND 
FINANCING 

SECTION  I - COST  SHARING 


General  Objective  and 
Procedures  ror  Cost  Sharing 

The  objective  of  cost-sharing  arrangements 
and  procedures  is  to  distribute  costs  so  as  to 
serve  best  the  public  interest.  Several  genet  vl 
guides  which  have  been  useful  in  achieving  this 
objective  are  discussed  below.  Each  has  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  to  obtain  those  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangements which  will  contribute  to  the  opti- 
mum development  and  use  of  resources.  Cost- 
sharing policies  and  procedures  have  been  de- 
veloped within  the  general  framework  of 
assumptions  and  principles  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission for  planning  land  and  water  develop- 
ments in  the  Southeast  River  Basins. 

The  Act  establishing  the  U.  S.  Study  Com- 
mission specifically  recognizes  the  rights  of  the 
States  in  resource  development  and  their  respon- 
sibilities in  the  planning  and  execution  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  this  development.  The 
overall  objective  of  the  Commission  was  to  pro- 
pose and  develop  cost-sharing  arrangements  that 
are  equitable,  provide  for  sound  resource  de- 
velopment, and  encourage  cooperation  between 
Federal  and  non-Federal  entities  in  the  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  needed  water  and  land  re- 
source development. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  cost  sharing  can  be  con- 
sidered to  cover  all  arrangements,  private  as  well 
as  public,  where  there  is  agreement  to  share  ex- 
penses. But  in  Commission  work,  the  division 
of  investment  cost  and  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  costs,  the  latter  calculated  at  full 
development  for  the  year  2000,  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  entities  was  emphasized. 
The  circumstances  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  justified  in  contributing  to  resource  de- 
velopment vary  greatly  from  program  to  pro- 
gram and  from  one  time  to  another.  Accord- 
ingly, cost-sharing  proposals  emphasize  the  range 
in  which  Federal  cost-sharing  policy  may  be  ap- 
plied. For  specific  projects  and  programs,  the 


level  of  Federal  cost  sharing  was  determined  on 
the  basis  of  circumstances  exp>ected  to  prevail  in 
the  basin  during  the  life  of  the  project  or  pro- 
gram. The  following  general  rules  were  used: 
(1)  Projects  and  programs  having  mainly  local 
impacts  will  be  the  responsibility  of  non-Federal 
interests,  and  (2)  projects  and  programs  of  na- 
tional importance  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Between  these  posi- 
tions are  a substantial  number  of  projects  and 
programs  which  were  considered  to  be  regional 
in  character  and  for  which  costs  will  be  shared 
by  Federal  and  non-Federal  groups.  The  de- 
gree of  Federal  participation  in  programs  and 
projects  of  less  than  national  significance  will 
depend  upon;  (a)  The  need  for  demonstration 
of  new  approaches  to  resource  development  and 
use;  (b)  the  usefulness  of  the  local  or  regional 
project  or  program  in  research  and  experimen- 
tation which  has  m >re  than  local  implications; 
(c)  support  of  projects  or  programs  which  by 
policy  or  legislation  have  become  accepted  as 
Federal  or  part  Federal  responsibilities  such  as 
forest  fire  control,  flood  control,  etc.;  and  (d) 
where  areas  are  designated  as  undeveloped  or 
underdeveloped  and  in  need  of  economic  as- 
sistance, there  may  be  justification  for  Federal 
Government  contribution  to  local  works. 

It  was  recognized  in  developing  the  plan  that 
cost  sharing  may  be  a positive  instrument  of 
public  policy  by:  (1)  Encouraging  sound  re- 
source development,  economic  growth,  and  so- 
cial stability;  (2)  promoting  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  personnel  and  public  funds;  (3) 
obtaining  an  equitable  relationship  between  the 
incidence  of  benefits  and  costs;  (4)  preventing 
waste  of  resources,  unwarranted  windfall  gains, 
and  undesirable  agency  competition;  (5)  serv- 
ing as  a check  on  project  desirability  and  en- 
couraging desirable  types  and  sizes  of  enter- 
prises; (6)  securing  consistency  between  the  var- 
ious purposes  of  resource  development;  and 
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(7)  promoting  public  understanding  and  co- 
operation in  resource  development. 

Recognizing  the  general  ])urposes  and  objec- 
tives which  cost-sharing  policy  may  serve,  the 
following  general  guides  were  developed  for  use 
in  cost  sharing. 

(1)  For  purposes  or  elements  of  the  plan  for 
which  cost-sharing  arrangements  have  been  gen- 
erally established  by  law  or  by  agency  admin- 
istrative procedures  which  are  now  in  effect, 
these  procedures  were  used  as  a guide.  Except 
in  areas  of  conflict,  it  was  not  considered  appro- 
priate to  propose  cost-sharing  arrangements  dif- 
ferent from  those  being  applied  to  similar  proj- 
ects and  programs  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

(2)  Conflicts  in  existing  laws  and  procedures 
were  recognized  and  consideration  was  given  to 
effects  which  might  tend  to  complicate  or  re- 
tard development. 

(3)  The  Commission  applied  some  changes 
in  present  cost-sharing  arrangements  which  seem 
necessary  for  acccleiation  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams needed  in  the  area. 

(4)  Where  there  is  no  clear  cost-sharing  pol- 
icy under  existing  law  or  practice,  proposals  are 
made  for  purposes  and  programs  included  in 
the  plan. 

Ditfinction  Between  Public  and  Private  Benefits 

The  foundations  of  a successful  cost-sharing 
policy  are  built  upon  a knowledge  of  the  costs 
to  be  shared,  the  nature  and  incidence  of  the 
benefits  and  damages  of  programs  and  projects 
involved,  and  the  character  of  the  interests  af- 
fected. 

A difficult  problem  is  the  differentiation  be- 
tween public  and  private  benefits,  and  between 
public  benefits  which  are  national  in  character 
and  those  which  are  essentially  regional  or  local. 
A major  objective  in  defining  the  several  types 
of  public  and  private  benefits  which  follow  from 
resource  development  was  to  distinguish  between 
investment  for  public  benefits  and  public  in- 
vestment that  benehtted  specific  individuals, 
groups,  and  areas.  The  cost-sharing  studies  were 
guided  by  the  extensive  experience  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  in  working  out  cost- 
sharing arrangements  for  the  many  types  of  re- 
source projects  and  programs  included  in  the 
comprehensive  plan. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  clearly  distin- 


guishing between  private  and  public  benefits 
stemmed  partly  from  the  absence  of  ag  eement 
on  the  nature  of  the  public  interest,  and  partly 
from  problems  of  measurement.  The  area  of 
complication  included  the  extent  to  which  pub- 
lic and  other  interests  were  intermingled  and 
overlapped. 

In  the  broadest  view,  the  public  interest  could 
be  considered  essentially  the  aggregate  of  various 
groups  of  individual  interests.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, public  interest  might  be  interpreted  to 
be  limited  to  a few  specific  activities  considered 
as  basic  governmental  responsibilities,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  were  available  to  or  shared  by  all, 
such  as  national  defense. 

Neither  of  these  extreme  positions  were  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  land  and  water  resource 
planning.  An  intermediate  viewpoint  was  adopt- 
ed in  which  public  interest  was  not  limited  to  a 
few  specific  governmental  functions  but  included 
all  types  of  programs  where  benefits  were  so 
widespread  as  to  preclude  specific  assignment. 
Thus,  in  dividing  the  costs  of  resource  develop- 
ment between  Federal  and  non-Federal  inter- 
ests, it  was  recognized  that  the  benefits  to  the 
general  public,  for  a number  of  purposes  served 
by  the  plans,  would  consist  largely  of  contribu- 
tions toward  fulfilling  general  welfare  responsi- 
bilities and  objectives  where  the  benefits  were 
witlely  dispersed,  beyond  the  administrative  areas 
of  non-Federal  groups. 

For  any  given  project  ot  program,  the  total 
benefits  measured  from  the  local  viewpoint  were 
ordinarily  in  excess  of  those  measured  from  a 
national  public  viewpoint.  Thus,  the  cost-shar- 
ing policies  and  procedures  took  into  account 
the  differences  between  national,  regional,  and 
IcKal  viewpoints.  The  local  impact  of  projects 
and  programs  was  estimated  in  general  terms  for 
all  important  parts  of  the  plan.  Intangibles  are 
also  carefully  considered  in  co^t-sharing  work 
of  the  Commission. 

Connections  Between  Cost  Sharing 
and  Evaluations 

In  economic  evaluation  studies,  principal  em- 
phasis was  on  the  ways  in  which  economic  bene- 
fits are  produced;  in  cost  sharing,  the  distribu- 
tion of  benefits  among  the  various  interests  was 
the  chief  concern. 

In  using  benefit-cost  analysis  when  repayment 
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problems  were  being  considered,  certain  prac- 
tices were  used  which  were  not  considered  ap- 
propriate for  purposes  of  project  appraisal  and 
selection.  In  the  reimbursement  analysis,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  consideration  of  all  second- 
ary benefits,  many  of  which  were  not  used  in 
the  evaluation  analysis  made  from  the  national 
point  of  view. 

While  cost-sharing  and  reimbursement  consid- 
erations did  not  play  an  important  role  in  eco- 
nomic evaluation,  they  were  recognized  as  im- 
portant independent  factors  influencing  the 
scope  and  character  of  resource  developments  as 
well  as  the  distribution  and  incidence  of  their 
costs. 

Elements  of  Cost-Sharing  Policy 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  division  of 
costs  is  limited  to  the  Federal  and  non-Federal 
categories.  No  attempt  is  made  to  divide  the 
non-Federal  costs  among  the  participating  par- 
ties, although  this  is  recognized  as  an  important 
step  in  the  execution  of  cost-sharing  policies. 
Consideration  is  given  to  a number  of  factors 
in  making  the  broad  division  of  costs.  Costs  are 
divided  in  such  a way  that  the  optimum  develop- 
ment of  resources  is  encouraged  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  private  and  public  benefits  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

Consistency  in  Cost-Sharing  Arrangements 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  cost-sharing  policy 
is  to  achieve  a greater  degree  of  consistency  in 
cost-sharing  policy  and  arrangements  than  has 
been  common  in  the  past.  The  variation  in  cost- 
sharing requirements  for  similar  resource  pro- 
grams now  exceeds  any  reasonable  justification 
in  terms  of  systematic  principles.  Recognizing 
the  need  to  consider  present  cost-sharing  prac- 
tices in  designing  future  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments, it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  complete  con- 
sistency between  or  even  within  programs.  But, 
in  providing  a suggested  range  for  cost  sharing 
and  in  recognizing  the  need  to  modify  cost- 
sharing procedures  over  time,  steps  toward  con- 
sistency were  achieved. 

Equitable  Distribution  of  Costs  in  Relation 
to  Benefits 

An  equitable  distribution  of  charges  based 
upon  a substantial  degree  of  association  between 
the  incidence  of  benefits  and  that  of  costs  was 


the  primary  objective  of  the  cost-sharing  policy. 
The  cost-allocation  procedures  used  in  these 
studies  aided  in  the  attainment  of  this  objective. 
In  programs  where  benefits  are  widely  dispersed 
and  where  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  an  equitable  contribution  from  all  bene- 
ficiaries, the  costs  are  assigned  as  Federal  costs; 
for  example,  large-scale  flood  control  projects. 

Relation  of  Cost  Sharing  to  Other 
Policy  Objectives 

It  is  recognized  that  cost-sharing  arrangements 
must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  take  into  account 
other  objectives  of  resource  development.  Chief 
among  these  are  provisions  for  the  dispersion  of 
benefits  to  meet  stated  welfare  objectives  and 
provisions  for  the  stimulation  of  economic 
growth.  The  presence  of  distressed  areas  was 
recognized  in  the  planning,  particularly  in  the 
scheduling  of  projects  and  in  the  designation  of 
projects  as  demonstrations  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  bear  a larger  share  of  the 
cost  than  similar  projects  in  areas  which  are 
not  distressed  ecc  lomically. 

Summary  of  Present  Practices  and 
Problems  in  Cost  Sharing 

In  the  development  of  Commission  cost-shar- 
ing policy,  considerable  weight  has  been  given 
to  current  cost-sharing  practices  in  each  major 
field  of  land  and  water  resources  development. 
Late  in  the  course  of  the  Commission  studies, 
amendments  to  the  law  affecting  cost  sharing  in 
upstream  w itershed  projects  became  effective.  To 
the  extent  that  time  would  permit,  these  also  are 
given  consideration  in  developing  cost-sharing 
policy.  Some  of  the  significant  laws  and  policies 
in  the  field  of  cost  sharing  which  were  considered 
in  develojjing  cost-sharing  procedures  of  the 
U.  S.  Study  Commission  are: 

(1)  Flood  control,  under  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, including  local  flood  protection,  multiple- 
purjjose  reservoirs,  and  hurricane  flood  protec- 
tion, as  contained  in  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1936  and  1938  and  other  general  flood  control 
laws; 

(2)  flood  control,  under  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  encompassing  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  566,  83d  Congress,  2d  Session,  as 
amended.  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act; 
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(3)  water  supply  under  the  Water  Supply  Act 
of  1958,  with  authority  granted  to  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  Interior  to  incorporate  provi- 
sions for  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
in  Federal  projects  and  a similar  authority  with 
limitations  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  provisions  of  Public  Law  566  as 
amended.  There  are  also  provisions  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  applicable  to  this  pur- 
pose: 

(4)  navigation,  under  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1920  and  amendatory  laws  thereto;  The 
President’s  "Message  on  Transportation,"  April 
1962,  as  it  applies  to  water  transportation; 

(5)  irrigation,  including  general  recognition 
of  reclamation  laws  and  specihc  recognition  of 
Federal  cost  sharing  locally  applicable  under  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (ACP) , tech- 
nical and  loan  assistance  of  other  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  agencies,  including  water- 
shed and  other  authority; 

(6)  drainage,  including  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
authority  for  drainage  under  the  provisions  of 
the  applicable  watershed,  technical,  and  ACP 
cost-sharing  assistance  programs; 

(7)  hydroelectric  power,  the  existing  law  and 
administrative  procedures  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies; 

(8)  soil  conservation  and  utilization,  under 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  the  prac- 
tices primarily  (a)  for  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent vegetative  cover,  (b)  for  improvement 
and  protection  of  established  vegetative  cover, 

(c)  for  the  conservation  and  disposal  of  water, 

(d)  for  establishing  temporary  protective  vegeta- 
tive cover,  (e)  for  the  temporary  protection  of 
soil  from  wind  and  water  erosion,  and  (f)  to 
meet  special  county  conservation  needs.  Under 
the  Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  as 
amended  a broad  program  of  conservation,  de- 
velopment, utilization,  and  disposal  of  water  is 
carried  out  with  provision  for  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  non-Federal  groups  in  cost 
sharing; 

(9)  forest  conservation  and  utilization,  under 
administrative  assignment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  agencies  therein  have  responsibili- 
ties for  administering  cooperative  forestry  pro- 


grams with  the  States  for  Cooperative  Fire  Con- 
trol and  Forestation  under  Sections  2 and  4 of 
the  Clarke-McNary  Act  of  1924,  as  amended; 
cooperative  forest  management  under  the  Co- 
operative Forest  Management  Act  of  1950;  co- 
operative forest  insect  and  disease  control  under 
the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act  of  1947;  and  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  assignment  of  responsibilities 
under  Public  Law  566,  as  amended,  and  for  two 
major  ACP  forestry  practices; 

(10)  fish  and  wildlife,  (a)  Federal  aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act  of  1937,  and  (b)  Fed- 
eral aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act  of  1950.  Also, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  1958,  hsh  and  wild- 
life facilities  provisions  of  Public  Law  566,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Circular  A-47  (replaced  by 
Senate  Document  97,  87th  Congress,  2d  Session), 
and  State  policy  considerations; 

(11)  recreation,  cost  sharing  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provision  for  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  forests;  technical  assistance  of  Na- 
tional Park  Service:  policy  and  procedures  for 
Federal  participation  or  cost  sharing  in  recrea- 
tional use  as  defined  in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944,  Public  Law  566  as  amended  and  Bureau 
of  Budget  Circular  A-47; 

(12)  salinity  and  sediment  control,  the  Federal 
agricultural  erosion  control  programs  which  aid 
in  reducing  sediment.  Salinity  control  was  not 
involved: 

(13)  pollution  abatement.  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  84-660) , as  amended 
by  Public  Law  87-88,  provision  for  Federal  in- 
centive grants  for  municipalities  for  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works;  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administration  and  multiple-use 
river  projects  provisions  for  low-flow  augmenta- 
tion and  dilution  water; 

(14)  beach  erosion  control,  under  Public  Law 
87-874,  including  erosion  control  studies,  and 
financing  and  construction  of  beach  protective 
works;  and, 

(15)  applicable  to  all  purposes  is  "Policies, 
Standards,  and  Procedures  in  the  Formulation, 
Evaluation,  and  Review  of  Plans  for  Use  and 
Development  of  Water  and  Related  Land  Re- 
sources,” prepared  by  The  President’s  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  Senate  Document  97,  87th  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session. 


Rivtr  Regulation 

A Federal  interest  and  participation  in  regu- 
lation of  high  flows  or  floods  has  been  expressed 
for  many  years  in  the  flood  control  laws  and 
programs.  A similar  interest  has  been  expressed 
in  regulation  for  specific  purposes  such  as  power 
development,  navigation,  and  irrigation  for  land 
reclamation  in  the  West.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
need  for  streamflow  regulation,  including  regu- 
lation of  low  flow  for  many  purposes,  has  just 
begun  to  be  recognized.  The  recent  report  and 
papers  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  give  heavy  emphasis  to 
this  need.  This  need  is  reflected  in  the  compre- 
hensive plan. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  heavy  demands 
upon  the  surface  water  resource  by  growth  of 
many  urban  areas  and  industries  along  reaches 
of  rivers,  and  the  requirement  that  these  rivers 
must  carry  off  residual  wastes  and  still  maintain 
some  semblance  of  the  quality  necessary  for  use 
as  a source  of  domestic  water,  and  for  recrea- 
tion, and  for  preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  regulation  and  improve- 
ment of  low  flow  becomes  a major  necessity  of 
the  future.  In  fact,  the  problem  of  low-flow  regu- 
lation may  inevitably  increase  in  importance  un- 
til it  overshadows  the  need  for  high-flow  regula- 
tion, or  flootl  control.  Destructive  high  flows  may 
be  expected  at  relatively  infrequent  intervals, 
and  by  reasonable  regulation  of  flood  plain  use, 
some  future  flood  problems  may  be  avoided.  But 
with  increasing  urban  and  industrial  develop 
ment,  adverse  low-flow  conditions  may  be  ex- 
pected in  varying  degrees  every  year  and  with 
increasing  severity. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  low-flow  regu- 
lation may  require  the  storage  of  water  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  solely  to  augment  river  flows 
during  dry  seasons.  This  effect  may  extend  many 
miles  along  a river  and  benefit  many  cities, 
towns,  and  industries  to  the  extent  that  it  be- 
comes a general  and  nonexclusive  benefit.  This 
seems  analogous  to  the  effect  of  major  reservoirs 
constructed  for  reduction  of  flood  damage  on 
long  reaches  of  river.  The  Commission  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  low-flow  regulation  and, 
when  appropiiate,  included  this  purpose  in  its 
plan,  with  the  understanding  that  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  any  reservoir 
could  be  assigned  to  this  purpose. 


Area  Redevelopment  Loans  and  Grants 

In  distressed  areas,  qualified  for  assistance 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  the 
amount  of  Federal  cost  sharing  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  tyjx;  of  project  and  the  Federal  agency 
(other  than  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration) involved.  Under  Section  6 of  the  Act, 
ARA  can  make  loans  up  to  65  percent  of  the 
project  cost  for  development  of  land  and  facili- 
ties. Under  Sections  7 and  8,  loans  and  grants 
for  public  facilities,  there  may  be  a combination 
of  a grant  from  ARA,  a loan  from  ARA  and  a 
loan  from  another  Federal  agency.  The  amounts 
of  each  will  vary  according  to  the  project. 

Cost  Sharing  Proposed  by 
U.  S.  Study  Commission 

The  division  of  development  cost  between 
Federal  and  non-Federal  interests  was  made  in 
the  following  n.mner.  For  each  major  purpose 
a range  was  developed  representing  the  possible 
scope  of  Federal  participation.  This  range,  ex- 
pressed in  percentage  of  the  total  project  or 
program  cost,  covers  the  total  construction  and 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacements  costs 
to  be  shared  by  the  Federal  Government.  Table 
5.1  shows  the  proposed  ranges  in  Federal  par- 
ticipation. In  the  application  of  cost  sharing, 
the  project  and  program  costs  were  expressed  in 
two  groups:  (I)  Initial  investment  cost  which 
would  include  construction  cost  as  well  as  all 
costs  of  lands  and  rights-of-way  needed  for  proj- 
ect purposes,  and  (2)  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacements  costs  estimated  at  the  level  of 
full  development  at  year  2000  for  each  project 
and  program. 

A working  guide  showing  the  division  of  in- 
vestment and  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
for  typical  projects  by  purposes  is  shown  in 
Table  5.2.  Its  principal  purpose  was  to  aid  in 
obtaining  uniform  treatment  of  similar  projects 
for  all  basins.  However,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that,  for  cost  sharing,  each  project  was 
studied  separately  and  individual  cost-sharing 
arrangements  suggested  for  each  project  purpose 
according  to  the  character  of  the  project  and  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  prevailing  in  the 
area  or  anticipated  during  the  life  of  the  project. 
Some  of  the  cost-sharing  considerations  for  each 
purpose  are  discussed  following  Table  5.2. 
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TABLE  5.1 

Cost  Shoring  Used  in  U.  S.  Study  Commission  Studios 
(Exprossod  in  porcont  of  Fodoral  participation  in  total  costs — invostmont  and 
operation,  maintonanco  and  roplacomonts  at  year  2000) 

FuncMMi  Range  at  Federal 

gaiUdtaUen  In 
eoat  aharlng 
(percent) 


Flood  control 

Local  flood  protection  _ . , . 0-85 

Regional  reservoir  projects. 75-100 

Hurricane  flood  protection 30-50 

Flood  forecasting  and  warning 

Water  supply 

Water  supply  storage.. *0 

Ground  water  recharge 75-100 

Navigation 

Commercial 100 

Noncommercial 0-50 

Irrigation 0-45 

Drainage 0-45 

Hydro|K)wer 0 

Soil  and  water  conservation 

Estimate  of  vegetative  cover 0-45 

Improvement  and  protection  of  established  cover 0-45 

Conservation  and  disposal  of  water 0-45 

Estimated  teini>ornry  protective  cover 0-45 

Protect  soil  from  wind  and  water. 0-45 

Forestry 

Cooperative  fire  control 25-50 

Cooperative  forestation. 25-45 

Cooperative  forest  management 25-30 

Cooperative  insect  and  disease  control 25-45 

Forestry  in  Public  Law-506  0-45 

Fish  and  wildlife 

Federal-State  aid  projects. 25-50 

Small  watershed 0-50 

Regional  reservoir  projects  „ 0-75 

Migratory  bird  habitat  100 

Reservoir  projects  other  than  those  above 0-50 

Stream  improvements 0-50 

Salt-water  improvements  . . 0-50 

Recreation 

National  projects 100 

Regional  projects 0-00 

Local  projects  . 0-30 

Salinity  and  sediment  control 0-00 

Poh'ntion  abatement  and  public  health 

Se.vage  treatment  works ..  . , . 0-40 

V.  ater  quality  management 20-80 

Vector  control  and  other 20-80  • 

River  regulation 

Low-flow  improvement 0-65 
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♦ None  eicept  in  rase  of  interest-free  loans  in  certain  instances. 


TABLE  5.2 


Guide  for  Application  of  Cost-Sharing  Principles 
(Expressed  in  percent  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  participation) 


FnneUen  and  type 
^ftinetlM 

Percent  ef  coet  elinring 

Inlliftl  invMtmefit 

Oferetlen  melntenence  end 
reyleceniente  et  yeer  2M6 

FedOTml 

Won-Pederml 

Federal 

Non-Federal 

Flood  control  and  prevention 
Local  flood  protection 

Small  reservoirs 

55 

45 

0 

100 

Levees,  channels,  etc 

50 

50 

0 

100 

Regional  reservoirs 

75 

25 

75 

25 

Hurricane  flood  protection 



_ _ 

Water  supply 

Water  supply  storage 

> 0 

100 

• 0 

100 

Ground  water  recharge 



.. 

Navigation 

Commercial 

80 

20 

05 

5 

Noncommercial 

30 

70 

15 

85 

Irrigation 

General 

25 

75 

0 

100 

Reservoir  water 

. . 

. . 

Drainage 

25 

75 

0 

100 

Hydroelectric  power 

0 

100 

0 

100 

Soil  and  water  conservation 

30 

70 

0 

100 

Forest  conservation 

National  projects 

100 

0 

100 

0 

Cooperative  projects. 

35 

65 

30 

70 

Forestry  in  Public  Law  666. 

35 

65 

30 

70 

Fish  and  wildlife 

National  projects 

100 

0 

100 

0 

Federal-State  aid  projects 

40 

60 

0 

100 

Small  watershed  projects 

35 

65 

0 

100 

Local  projects 

0 

100 

0 

100 

Regional  projects 

Demonstration  projects 

75 

26 

20 

80 

Federal  interest  projects 

15 

85 

15 

85 

Substantial  Federal  interest  projects. 

50 

50 

15 

«85 

Stream  improvements 

30 

70 

0 

100 

Salt  water  improvements 

60 

50 

0 

100 

Water-access 

Salt  and  fresh  water 

40 

60 

15 

85 

Commercial  fisheries 

60 

40 

60 

40 

Recreation 

National  projects 

100 

0 

100 

0 

Regional  projects 

Demonstration  projects 

60 

40 

20 

80 

Federal  interest  projects 

15 

85 

IS 

>85 

Substantial  Federal  interest  projects 

25 

75 

15 

85 

Local  projects 

0 

100 

0 

100 

Water-access 

Salt  and  fresh  water 

40 

60 

15 

85 

Pollution  abatement  and  public  health 
Sewage  treatment 

Municipal 

30 

70 

0 

100 

Industrial 

0 

100 

0 

100 

Low-flow  augmentation 

40 

60 

0 

100 

Vector  control 

_ _ 

20 

80 

Solid-waste  disposal 

0 

100 

0 

100 

River  regulation 

Low-flow  improvement 

50 

so 

so 

50 

NOTES:  ' None  eseept  in  cnee  of  intereat-free  tonne  in  certain  inetancee. 

> Esoeption  !•  NaiMu  Embayment  and  where  OMAR  U 75.25. 

* Esoepti<ma  are  Creatview,  Weet  Point,  and  Cedar  Creek  whieh  have  a higher  degree  of  Federal  intereet. 
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Rood  Control 

Local  flood  protection  — There  is  now  a great 
variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of 
flood  protection  works  borne  by  the  local  in- 
terests. Local  flood  protection  works  are  of  many 
types  including  levees,  channel  improvements, 
and  small  to  medium  size  reservoirs.  Federal 
participation  from  project  to  project  varies  con- 
siderably. On  the  basis  of  total  project  cost,  a 
range  of  Federal  participation  from  0 to  85  per- 
cent was  established  with  the  suggestion  that 
over  the  long  run  the  proportion  of  total  cost 
for  local  protection  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  reduced.  This  suggestion  was  based 
on  the  belief  that  local  communities  can  pay  for 
a substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  local  flood  pro- 
tection once  the  value  of  this  work  is  known,  and 
effective  means  of  control  demonstrated.  For 
typical  local  flood  protection  works  in  the  com- 
prehensive plan,  capital  investment  costs  will  be 
shared  55  percent  Federal  and  45  percent  non- 
Federal.  Operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ments costs  for  local  flood  protection  works  will 
be  a 100  percent  non-Federal  responsibility. 

Where  reservoirs  are  used  as  a means  of  local 
flood  protection,  they  will  be  built  under  a num- 
ber of  different  cost-sharing  arrangements.  Those 
constructed  as  a part  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  program  will  fall  under  Public 
Law  566  and  cost  sharing  for  actual  construc- 
tion will  be  100  percent  Federal  with  rights-of- 
way  furnished  by  participants.  In  other  instances, 
small  flood  control  reservoirs  will  be  built  by 
special  improvement  districts  and  by  counties 
with  other  cost-sharing  arrangements. 

Regional  reservoir  projects  — When  large-scale 
reservoirs  are  used  as  a means  of  downstream 
flood  protection,  it  has  proven  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  extent  of  benefits  to  the  benefici- 
aries and  assess  charges  for  flood  control  bene- 
fits received.  In  a number  of  instances,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  borne  100  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  regional  reservoir  projects.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  obtain  some  local  financial 
support  in  all  cases,  although  there  may  be  some 
instances  where  this  is  impractical.  Generally, 
the  Federal  share  of  the  total  cost  of  regional 
reservoir  projects  will  range  from  75  to  100  per- 
cent. For  most  projects  in  the  regional  reservoir 


class,  the  Federal  Government  will  provide  75 
percent  of  the  capital  investment  cost  and  non- 
Federal  interests  will  provide  25  percent.  Capital 
investment  cost  includes  all  land  costs.  For  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  replacements,  the  Fed- 
eral share  is  recommended  as  75  percent  and  the 
non-Federal  share  as  25  percent. 

Water  Supply 

Municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  was 
considered  as  100  percent  non-Federal  for  pur- 
poses of  cost  sharing.  Where  circumstances  war- 
ranted, consideration  was  given  in  the  plan  to 
some  deferment  of  water  use  or  interest  charges 
where  the  public  interest  would  not  be  other- 
wise protected. 

Water-quality  management — TYit  following 
points  were  considered  in  the  cost-sharing  prob- 
lems in  water  supply:  (1)  The  primary  effort  in 
pollution  abatement  should  be  toward  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  pollution  wastes  at  the 
source  with  all  costs  to  be  met  by  those  creating 
the  waste,  (2)  dilution  is  not  a substitute  for 
waste  treatment  but  should  be  looked  on  as  a 
supplement  to  a program  of  adequate  treatment. 
The  cost  of  storing  water- to  augment  low  flows 
should  be  shared  among  the  benefiting  parties, 
as  outlined  below  in  the  sections  on  pollution 
abatement  and  river  regulation. 

Navigation 

Commercial— Inland  navigation  improvements 
in  the  past  have  been  paid  for  largely  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  there  have  been  some 
non-Federal  contributions  usually  in  the  form 
of  rights-of-way,  spoil  disposal  areas,  and  altera- 
tions in  services,  waterlines,  and  drainage  ditches. 
The  possibility  of  greater  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions for  this  work  has  not  been  adequately  ex- 
plored. Cost  sharing  of  commercial  navigation 
costs  for  capital  investment  will  be  shared  80 
percent  Federal  and  20  percent  non-Federal. 
Operation,  maintenance,  and  replacements  costs 
will  be  shared  60  |x;rcent  Federal  and  40  percent 
local  for  typical  projects.  In  some  instances, 
there  may  be  commercial  navigation  projects 
where  the  Federal  Government  will  provide  a 
major  part  of  the  financing  even  though  the 
original  aim  was  for  substantial  local  contribu- 
tions. 
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The  use  which  can  be  made  of  harbors  and 
river  ports  naturally  depends  upon  the  docks, 
warehouses,  and  other  facilities  which  are  estab- 
lished. The  development  of  these  facilities  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  non-Federal  interests.  Where 
the  spoil  from  dredging  will  result  in  land  im- 
provements, a sum  representing  this  enhance- 
ment is  normally  contributed  by  the  non-Federal 
interests  to  the  cost  of  improvements  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Government  at  harbors.  The 
furnishing  of  land  for  spoil  purposes  sometimes 
represents  an  important  contribution  to  the 
harbor  improvement  projects. 

Noncommercial  — The  development  of  harbors 
for  small  boats  and  the  improvement  of  streams 
for  pleasure  craft  are  considered  joint  responsi- 
bilities of  Federal  and  non-Federal  interests.  The 
range  in  Federal  cost  sharing  is  from  0 to  50 
percent  for  total  project  cost.  For  typical  proj- 
ects, the  Federal  contribution  to  capital  invest- 
ment cost  for  noncommercial  navigation  will  be 
so  percent  and  for  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacements  costs,  15  percent. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage 

Irrigation  and  drainage  in  the  Southeast  are 
usually  small-scale  local  projects.  A range  in 
Federal  cost  sharing  from  0 to  45  percent  for 
irrigation  and  drainage  projects  was  used.  For 
the  typical  or  median  project,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  capital  investment  cost  will  not  ex- 
ceed 25  percent.  All  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacements  costs  will  usually  be  borne  by  non- 
Federal  interests. 

If  there  is  need  in  the  future  for  large-scale 
projects  like  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  District  south  of  the  study  area, 
special  cost-sharing  arrangements  will  need  to  be 
developed  on  the  basis  of  special  study.  In  gen- 
eral, the  Federal  contribution  to  the  construc- 
tion of  large-scale  drainage  projects  should  not 
exceed  45  percent  of  the  capital  investment  cost, 
with  rights-of-way  and  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacements  local  responsibilities. 

Hydrotlactric  Powvr 

The  users  of  hydroelectric  power  are  expected 
to  pay  the  cost  allocated  to  power.  Provision  is 
sometimes  made  in  structures  for  possible  later 
inclusion  of  power  without  seeking  immediate 
reimbursement. 


Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Programs 

The  following  soil  and  water  conservation  ac- 
tivities were  included  in  the  cost-sharing  studies; 
(1)  Establishment  of  vegetative  cover,  (2)  im- 
provement and  protection  of  established  cover, 
(3)  conservation  and  disposal  of  water,  (4)  es- 
tablishment of  temporary  protective  cover,  and 
(5)  protection  of  soil  from  wind  and  water. 

Currently,  there  is  a considerable  range  be- 
tween areas.  States,  and  between  practices  in 
the  proportion  of  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion activities  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A range  for  cost  sharing  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  was  set  at  0 to  45  percent.  For  the 
typical  project,  it  is  expected  that  the  Federal 
contribution  will  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
capital  investment  cost.  Non-Federal  interests 
will  be  expected  to  take  care  of  all  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacements  costs. 

Foretf  Conservation  and  Utilization 

For  purposes  of  cost  sharing,  the  following 
forestry  activities  have  been  considered:  Cooper- 
ative fire  control,  cooperative  forestation,  coop- 
erative forest  management,  cooperative  forest  in- 
sect and  disease  control,  and  forestry  under  Pub- 
lic Law  566.  In  considering  forestry,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  cooperative  fire  control  and  coopera- 
tive forest  management  should  be  cost  shared 
from  25  to  50  percent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Cooperative  forestation  and  cooperative  in- 
sect and  disease  control  would  be  cost  shared  25 
to  45  percent  by  the  Federal  Government.  For 
forestry  under  Public  Law  566,  Federal  cost 
sharing  will  range  from  0 to  45  percent. 

Rsh  «nd  Wildlif* 

The  fish  and  wildlife  program  includes  proj- 
ects of  many  different  types  having  many  dif- 
ferent cost-sharing  arrangements.  For  purposes  of 
cost  sharing,  only  projects  for  improving  the 
habitat  are  included.  The  migratory  bird  pro- 
gram is  wholly  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  are  many  Federal-State  aid  projects 
(Pittman-Robertson  Act  and  Dingell-Johnson 
Act)  in  the  plan.  A range  of  cost  sharing  from 
25  to  50  percent  for  the  total  Federal  contribu- 
tion was  established  for  these  projects.  Gener- 
ally, these  contributions  will  be  for  capital  in- 
vestment rather  than  for  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacements.  The  typical  Federal-State  aid 
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projects  will  be  cost  shared  40  percent  Federal 
and  60  percent  non-Federal. 

There  will  be  important  wildlife  values  in 
many  of  the  small  watershed  projects.  Some  of 
these  projects  will  be  carried  out  under  Public 
Law  566.  Cost  sharing  for  6sh  and  wildlife  in 
small  watershed  projects  varies  considerably 
from  project  to  project.  A range  of  0 to  50  per- 
cent for  Federal  participation  was  adopted  for 
capital  investment.  Operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacements  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
non-Federal  interests.  For  typical  small  water- 
shed projects,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Federal 
contribution  to  investment  will  average  35  per- 
cent with  the  non-Federal  contribution  65  per- 
cent. 

Large-scale  multiple-purpose  projects,  as  those 
involving  hydroelectric  power  development  and 
flood  control,  have  some  values  for  fish  and  wild- 
life development.  From  project  to  project  there 
will  be  marked  differences  in  the  degrees  to 
which  fish  and  wildlife  needs  are  satisfied.  As  a 
general  guide  for  Federal  cost  sharing  on  region- 
al reservoir  jirojects,  a range  from  0 to  75  per- 
cent for  fish  and  wildlife  was  used.  In  reservoir 
projects  such  as  Crestview,  Franks  Creek,  Mud 
Swamp,  and  the  Lower  Savannah  projects,  there 
is  a substantial  Federal  interest  in  the  fish  and 
wildlife  phase  and  a 50-50  sharing  of  develop- 
ment costs  in  these  projects,  and  a 15-percent 
Federal  contribution  to  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacements  of  these  projects  was 
used.  There  will  be  numerous  additional  reser- 
voir projects  in  which  there  is  a lesser  Federal 
interest.  In  these  cases,  a Federal  contribution 
of  15  percent  to  capital  investment  and  15  per- 
cent to  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ments was  used. 

In  addition  to  those  reservoir  projects  pro- 
posed principally  for  other  purposes  but  having 
fish  and  wildlife  phases,  the  plan  contains  a 
number  of  reservoir  projects  proposed  largely 
for  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation.  These  proj- 
ects, in  a number  of  instances,  are  looked  upon 
as  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  large-scale  de- 
velopments for  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation. 
These  demonstrations  for  fish  and  wildlife  in- 
clude Cedar  Creek  reservoir.  Deadening  Lakes 
area,  and  the  Groveland  reservoir.  These  last 
two  are  demonstrations  for  recreation  as  well  as 
fish  and  wildlife. 


Fish  and  wildlife  portions  of  projects  desig- 
nated as  fish  and  wildlife  demonstrations  in  the 
plan  will  lie  cost  shared  75  percent  Federal  for 
capital  investment  and  20  percent  Federal  for 
ojieration,  maintenance,  and  replacements.  A 
number  of  factors  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  selecting  projects  for  demonstrations,  in- 
cluding (1)  characteristics  of  the  area,  (2)  prox- 
imity to  population  centers,  (3)  regional  distri- 
bution, and  (4)  the  state  of  the  area  economy. 

The  Nassau  Embayment  project  was  also  classi- 
fied as  a demonstration  area  for  fish  and  wildlife 
and  will  be  cost  shared  accordingly.  This  is  a 
salt-water  improvement  project.  Projects  of  this 
ty|)e  not  classified  as  demonstration  will  be  cost 
shared  50  percent  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  capital  investment,  but  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacements  will  be  non-Federal. 

Recreation 

In  these  studies,  recreation  facilities  are  classi- 
fied as  (1)  national,  (2)  regional,  and  (3)  local. 
National  facilities  include  sites  suitable  for  na- 
tional parks,  archeological  areas,  etc.  National 
projects  will  be  fully  paid  for  and  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government,  though  nominal  ad- 
mission fees  may  be  collected  in  some  cases. 

Regional  sites  include  major  reservoir  projects, 
principal  beach  areas  at  the  seacoast,  and  certain 
major  recreational  areas  in  the  highlands.  The 
degree  of  Federal  cost  sharing  for  regional  rec- 
reation projects  will  var)'  considerably.  A range 
of  0 to  60  jrercent  Federal  cost  sharing  for  this 
tyjx;  of  project  was  used. 

As  in  the  case  of  fish  and  wildlife  projects, 
there  will  be  a number  of  demonstration  projects 
in  the  field  of  recreation.  Recreation  phases  of 
projects  designated  as  recreation  demonstrations 
will  be  cost  shared  60  percent  Federal  for  capital 
investment  and  15  percent  Federal  for  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacements.  In  this 
category  are  the  following  projects.  (1)  Grove- 
land  reservoir:  (2)  Big  Satilla  Creek  reservoir; 

(3)  Franks  Cieek  and  Mud  Swamp  projects; 

(4)  Deadening  Lakes  area;  and  (5)  Cedar  Creek 
reservoir. 

In  addition  to  the  major  recreational  demon- 
strations, there  are  two  reservoir  projects  which 
have  a substantial  Federal  interest  from  the  rec- 
reational point  of  view.  These  are  Crestview  and 
West  Point.  The  cost  allocated  to  recreation  in 
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these  projects  will  be  cost  shared  25  percent 
Federal  for  capital  investment  and  15  percent 
Federal  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ments. Factors  used  in  selecting  recreational 
demonstration  projects  were  essentially  the  same 
as  those  listed  in  discussing  the  fish  and  wildlife 
demonstrations. 

Water-access  areas  — The  success  of  the  fish 
and  wildlife  program  and  of  the  recreational 
program  depends  upon  the  availability  of  areas 
for  public  access.  The  cost  of  access  areas  will 
vary  considerably.  Those  providing  access  to  the 
seacoast  will  usually  be  quite  costly.  Those  pro- 
viding access  to  streams  will  not  be  very  ex- 
pensive. Generally,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  bear  the  cost  of  access  areas  to 
seacoasts  and  to  the  major  reservoirs  and  that 
non-Federal  groups  pay  for  the  needed  access  to 
streams,  parks,  etc.  For  purposes  of  cost  sharing, 
the  access  areas  have  been  treated  as  a group. 
On  the  average,  the  Federal  Government  will 
bear  40  percent  of  the  capital  cost  of  access  areas 
and  the  non-Federal  interests,  60  percent.  For 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacements  the 
Federal  contribution  to  access  areas  will  average 
15  percent  of  these  costs  and  local  contribution, 
85  percent. 

Pollution  Abatensent  and  Public  Health 

The  present  grant  program  to  assist  munici- 
palities in  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
works  is  an  incentive  program  to  stimulate  pollu- 
tion abatement  rather  than  a cost-sharing  pro- 
gram. Over  the  past  4 years,  contract  awards  for 
sewage  treatment  plant  construction  have  aver- 
aged about  $360  million  annually  in  the  study 
area.  Based  on  the  known  backlog  of  current 
needs,  an  average  of  $600  million  a year  will  be 
required  to  catch  up  by  1970. 

The  provision  of  incentives  to  industry  to  con- 
struct necessary  waste  disposal  facilities  has  been 
considered  in  the  Congress  over  a long  period  of 
time.  Various  proposals  to  effect  this  remedial 
work  have  been  advanced,  but  none  has  resulted 
in  an  action  program.  While  the  provision  of 
waste  treatment  works  by  industries  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a necessary  cost  of  doing  business,  the 
provision  of  incentives  to  industry  by  fast  amor- 
tization for  tax  purposes  or  some  other  financial 
incentives  does  in  the  long  run  constitute  a 
sharing  of  costs  by  the  Federal  Government  in 


the  form  of  a reduction  in  Federal  tax  revenues. 

For  the  purpose  of  cost  sharing  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works,  a range  from  0 to  40 
percent  for  the  Federal  contribution  to  total  cost 
was  used.  For  municipal  sewerage  projects  pre- 
sented in  the  plan,  the  Federal  contribution  to 
capital  investment  cost  will  be  30  percent  and 
the  non-Federal  contribution,  70  percent.  Oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and,  replacements  will  be  a 
local  responsibility.  Industrial  sewage  treatment 
is  considered  a 100-percent  non-Federal  respon- 
sibility for  capital  cost  and  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacements  costs. 

Water  quality  management,  of  which  low-flow 
augmentation  is  a very  important  aspect,  was 
considered  carefully  and  for  this  purpose  Fed- 
eral cost  sharing  is  proposed  on  the  basis  that 
total  cost  could  range  from  20  to  80  percent  de- 
pending upon  the  Federal  interest  in  any  par- 
ticular project.  Projects  of  this  type  shown  in 
the  plan  will  be  cost  shared  40  percent  Federal 
for  capital  investment  and  will  be  operated  and 
maintained  entirely  by  the  non-Federal  group 
where  this  is  practical. 

Vector  control  is  cost  shared  20  percent  Fed- 
eral for  operation  and  maintenance.  No  capital 
cost  is  involved  for  this  work. 

River  Regulation 

In  the  future,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  a 
growing  interest  in  river  regulation,  particul- 
arly low-flow  regulation  or  improvement.  Low- 
flow  regulation  of  rivers  is  necessary  for  power 
development,  navigation,  irrigation,  water  qual- 
ity control,  and  improvement  of  streams  for  fish- 
ing and  recreational  purposes.  Studies  indicate 
that  the  utility  of  stre.ams  for  fishing  may  be  in- 
creased two  to  five  times  with  low-flow  regula- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  river  regulation,  partic- 
ularly low-flow  improvement,  was  recognized  in 
the  studies  and  it  was  included  as  a purpose  with 
the  understanding  that  not  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  any  project  could  be  assigned 
to  this  purpose.  Actually,  however,  the  purpose 
of  river  regulation  was  applied  in  only  one 
basin,  the  Suwannee,  and  then  only  for  pollu- 
tion abatement  or  water  quality  control  and 
fishing  and  recreational  purposes.  The  costs  were 
charged  to  pollution  abatement  and  public 
health  and  cost  shared  at  50  percent  Federal  on 
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both  investment  cost  and  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacements  costs. 

Beach  Erosion  Control 

As  the  development  and  use  of  seashore  areas 
increase,  there  will  be  greater  need  for  protect- 
ing seashore  areas  from  erosion.  The  Federal 
Government  has  taken  an  active  part  in  investi- 
gations of  beach  erosion  problems  for  many 
years.  Where  public  interest  is  involved,  the 
Federal  Government  may  participate  in  finan- 
cing and  construction  of  beach  protective  works. 
Under  legislation  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
19G2,  the  basis  was  laid  for  a greater  financial 
participation  in  beach  erosion  work.  Under  Pub- 


lic Law  87-874  of  1962,  the  limit  of  Federal  con- 
tribution to  beach  erosion  projects  was  raised 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  construction 
cost  and  the  full  cost  of  erosion  control  studies 
may  be  borne  entirely  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment instead  of  divided  50-50  with  local  inter- 
ests as  before.  For  areas  in  public  parks  and  areas 
set  aside  for  conservation  purposes,  the  Federal 
Government  may  contribute  to  beach  erosion 
projects  to  the  extent  of  70  percent  of  the  con- 
struction cost.  No  s{)ecific  cost  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  for  beach  erosion  control  and, 
accordingly,  data  on  this  item  were  noi  included 
in  Tables  5.1  and  5.2. 


TABLE  5.3 

Cost  Sharing  in  Savannah  Basin  Comprehensive  Plan 


Pvrfoae  «r  projecl  InveAtinefil  conta  AnnHal  oration , malnteiuince.  and 

raflacementa  coata  at  jr^r  2tHK> 

Total  Federal  Non^Fcderal 


($1,000) 

($1,000) 

<K«.) 

($1,000) 

(Kt.> 

ToUl 

($I.M0) 

FedermJ 

($i.oeo)  (Kt.) 

NMi*Pederml 
($1,000)  (peu) 

Pur|>o»t'* 

FIck'U  control 

4.1,420 

23,880 

55 

19, .540 

45 

572 

572 

100 

Wafer  supplies  

122, 100 

. _ 

122.100 

100 

11.2,50 

1 1 ,2ij0 

100 

Navigation 

70,480 

56.384 

80 

14,096 

20 

7,475 

0,006 

80 

1,409 

20 

Irrigation 

1,04.5 

486 

25 

1 ,459 

75 

434 

. . 

434 

100 

Drainage  

1,297 

324 

25 

973 

75 

39 

. _ 

_ , 

39 

100 

Hydroelertric  power 

57.3,400 

573,400 

100 

3.382 

. _ 

3,382 

100 

Soil  conservation 

22,370 

6,710 

30 

15.660 

70 

1.781 

_ _ 

1,781 

100 

Forest  conservation 

92,080 

32,230 

35 

59,850 

6.5 

1.607 

482 

30 

1,125 

70 

Sport  fisheries  and 

wildlife- 

30,220 

15,212 

42 

21,008 

.58 

5,044 

1.55 

3 

4.889 

97 

Commercial  fisheries  . 

GO 

36 

60 

24 

40 

530 

318 

60 

212 

40 

Hecreation 

130,800 

32,300 

23 

107,. 500 

77 

6.491 

1,150 

18 

5,341 

82 

Pollution  almtcinent 

110,080 

21,200 

19 

89,480 

81 

1,086 

1,686 

100 

Public  health 

490 

.. 

.. 

460 

100 

1,678 

_ _ 

1,678 

10<) 

Other  purpoN's 

_ . 

_ _ 

. _ 

. _ 

. _ 

_ . 

_ „ 

_ . 

_ _ 

Project* 

Highlands 

Highlands 

52,400 

14,440 

28 

37,960 

72 

3,. 569 

53G 

15 

3,033 

85 

Chattooga 

1.38,300 

138,300 

100 

947 

. 

947 

100 

Horsepasture . . 

25,3.30 

1,130 

25 

24,200 

75 

353 

28 

15 

325 

85 

Jocas.see 

59,440 

. _ 

. _ 

59,440 

100 

355 

. _ 

355 

100 

Newry-Old  Pickens 

00,530 

60,530 

100 

380 

380 

100 

Tallow  Hill  

78,750 

_ . 

_ _ 

78,750 

100 

410 

_ _ 

410 

100 

Anthony  Shoals  

42,330 

, , 

. . 

42,330 

100 

3.52 

352 

100 

Trotters  Shoals 

94,630 

5,150 

5 

89.480 

95 

1,201 

107 

15 

1,094 

85 

Lower  Savannah _ 

197,800 

47,400 

24 

1.50,400 

76 

2,086 

345 

15 

1,741 

85 

Savannah  Pollution 
Abatement - 

27,000 

8,100 

30 

18.900 

70 

314 

314 

100 

Water-access  areas. . 

3,400 

1,376 

60 

2,064 

60 

168 

25 

15 

143 

85 

Upstream  watersheds 

44,300 

24,100 

.54 

20,200 

46 

582 

. 

. _ 

582 

100 

Intracoasfal  waterway... 

730 

585 

80 

145 

20 

20 

19 

95 

1 

5 

Savannah  Harbor 

31,650 

25,320 

80 

6..T30 

20 

7,300 

5,840 

8u 

1,460 

20 

* Coata  for  purpoeps  and  projects  are  not  additive.  Coats  of  projects  are  included  as  part  of  the  costs  by  purpose. 
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TABLE  5.4 

Cost  Sharing  in  Ogeechaa  Basin  Comprahensiva  Plan 


«r  lnv«tM»efit  CMto  AiiimmI  •»eratioii,m«liitoiiaiiee»»iHl 

roflMcmetiU  cmU  at  jreftr  2000 


<Si.*M> 

<»«»■) 

<SI.M*> 

<Kt) 

TsUl 

(li.Me) 

Federal 

(I1.M0)  ifci.) 

Nsn.Pederal 
(ll.dM)  (pet.) 

Pur|K>so' 

Flood  control 

2,007 

1,305 

65 

702 

35 

17 

17 

100 

Water  supply 

16,770 

. , 

16,770 

100 

1,813 

. . 

1,813 

100 

Irrigation 

1,953 

488 

25 

1,165 

75 

443 

. 

443 

100 

Drainage  

1,649 

412 

25 

1,237 

75 

51 

. . 

51 

100 

Soil  conservation 

10,340 

1,461 

30 

8,879 

70 

870 

870 

100 

Forest  conservation* 

34,730 

12,155 

35 

22,575 

65 

893 

268 

30 

625 

70 

Sport  fisheries  and 
wildlife* 

5,406 

3,744 

69 

1,662 

31 

375 

41 

11 

334 

89 

Commercial  fisheries. . .. 

217 

130 

60 

87 

40 

1,606 

964 

60 

642 

40 

Recreation* 

62,800 

30,063 

48 

32,737 

52 

3,020 

917 

30 

2,103 

70 

Pollution  aliatemcnt* 

27.250 

8,175 

30 

19,075 

70 

203 

20 

10 

183 

90 

Public  health 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

_ _ 

412 

82 

20 

330 

80 

Project* 

Grovcland 

26,710 

16.704 

63 

10,006 

37 

784 

1.57 

20 

627 

80 

Water-access  areas 

10.200 

4.080 

40 

6,120 

60 

628 

95 

15 

533 

8,5 

NOTES;  * Cotta  for  purpoact  and  projeota  are  not  a<l<liti%’e.  Cotta  of  proiocta  are  inclt.detl  as  part  of  th^  «.»»t8  by  purpoaca. 

I Ten  percent  of  the  basin  timiserland  ia  in  Fort  Stewart,  inercaains  the  Fetlc'a)  share  of  coats  in  this  function. 

* Federal  share  of  fish  and  wildlife  costs  is  hitcher  than  normal  because  of  Hlarkbeard  Island,  Fort  Stewart,  and  reeommendationa  of  Grove* 
land  project  as  a demonstration  in  fish  and  wildlife. 

* Federal  share  of  recreation  costs  is  hitther  than  normal  because  of  Hiackb>ard  Island,  fish  hatchery,  and  recommendation  of  Qroveland 
project  as  a demonstration  in  recreation 

* There  are  three  Federal  installations  involved  In  pollution  abatement,  increasing  the  Federal  sha’^e  in  this  function. 


TABLE  5.5 

Cost  Sharing  in  Altamaha  Basin  Comprahensiva  Plan 


rTfaet  tr  gfairfl  Inveatment  coats  Annaal  speraUsn,mslnlensncs>«id 

roplscomenla  CfMta  si  jrssr  2M0 


(act.) 

(aiisss)' 

■‘(a»«> 

Total 

(»!.•••> 

federal 

(llaOOO)  fpH*) 

Nen*Pederal 
(lladM)  (pet.) 

Purpose* 

Flood  control 

20,310 

10,940 

54 

9,370 

46 

294 

294 

100 

Water  supplies 

64.700 

64,700 

100 

6,391 

. 

6,391 

100 

Navigation 

18,130 

14.500 

80 

3.630 

20 

222 

211 

95 

11 

5 

Irrigation 

6,113 

1.528 

25 

4.. 585 

75 

1,399 

. , 

1,399 

100 

Drainage 

1,451 

363 

25 

1.088 

75 

39 

_ 

39 

100 

Hydroelectric  power 

200,600 

_ , 

200.600 

100 

1 , 127 

1,127 

100 

Soil  conservation 

42,490 

12,750 

30 

29,740 

70 

2,4.34 

2,434 

100 

Forest  conservation 

90.300 

31,600 

35 

.58.700 

65 

1,215 

365 

30 

850 

70 

Sport  fisheries  and 

wildlife 

24,060 

10,400 

43 

13,660 

57 

3,141 

18 

1 

3,123 

99 

Recreation 

165,000 

20,070 

12 

14,5.5.30 

88 

8.100 

840 

10 

7,260 

90 

Pollution  abatement 

152.900 

44,800 

30 

108,100 

70 

2.644 

. . 

2,644 

100 

Public  health 

5,900 

5,900 

100 

4,328 

_ _ 

4„328 

100 

Commercial  fisheries 

270 

162 

60 

108 

40 

352 

211 

60 

141 

40 

Project* 

Abbeville 

50,760 

6,815 

13 

43,945 

87 

478 

47 

10 

431 

90 

Big  Flat  Creek 

6,573 

_ _ 

6, .573 

100 

239 

. . 

. . 

239 

100 

Curry  Creek 

9,987 

9,987 

100 

172 

. 

172 

100 

Coopers  F«'Try 

40,900 

4,100 

10 

36,800 

90 

298 

23 

8 

275 

02 

Goose  Ctt^cW 

98,120 

4,685 

5 

93,435 

95 

603 

21 

3 

582 

97 

Laurens  Shoals . . 

72,260 

2,925 

4 

69,335 

96 

1,124 

125 

11 

999 

89 

New  Bethel  

8,300 

8,300 

100 

357 

.. 

357 

100 

Peachstone 

22,200 

2,550 

II 

19,650 

89 

693 

93 

13 

600 

87 

Townsend 

5,790 

2,600 

45 

3,190 

55 

142 

_ _ 

142 

100 

Buffalo  Creek 

2,500 

1,000 

40 

1,500 

60 

24 

. 

24 

100 

Water-access  areas 

4,140 

1,656 

40 

2,484 

60 

225 

34 

15 

191 

85 

Upstream  watersheds 

15,840 

8.670 

55 

7.170 

45 

182 

.. 

182 

100 

* Coata  for  purpoaaa  and  project!  are  not  additive.  Coati  of  projerte  are  included  ai 

part  of  the  coet  by  purpoee. 
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TABLE  5.6 

Cost  Sharing  in  Safilla-St.  Marys  Basins  Comprehensiva  Plan 


PvrfOM  or  ^qJmI  Invoatmont  cool*  Annual  operation,  maintenance,  and 

— - replacement!  cost!  at  year  2000 

Total  federal  Non>Pedcral  - - — 


(*■.•00) 

(S1.IIM) 

(»ct) 

(Kt.) 

T«tal 

(91.000) 

federal 

(91,000)  (pet.) 

Nen-federal 
(91.000)  (pet.) 

Purpose' 

Flood  control 

6,880 

3,780 

55 

3,100 

45 

79 

79 

100 

Water  supplies 

22,500 

22,500 

100 

4,634 

-- 

4,634 

100 

Navigation* 

10,890 

7,840 

72 

3,a50 

28 

711 

156 

22 

555 

78 

Irrigation* 

4,860 

1,260 

26 

3,600 

74 

874 

874 

100 

Drainage 

8,776 

2,190 

25 

6,586 

75 

117 

-> 

117 

100 

Soil  conservation 

8,715 

2,615 

30 

6,100 

70 

357 

357 

100 

Forest  conservation 

46,650 

16,330 

.35 

30,320 

65 

1,086 

326 

30 

760 

70 

Sport  fisheries  and 
wildlife* 

14,385 

4,830 

34 

9,. 555 

66 

1,156 

22 

2 

1,134 

08 

Commercial  fisheries 

215 

130 

60 

85 

40 

1,254 

752 

60 

502 

40 

Recreation* 

79,980 

32,650 

41 

47,330 

59 

4,42“> 

1,308 

30 

3,114 

70 

Pollution  abatement 

23,790 

7,375 

31 

16.415 

69 

332 

. . 

332 

100 

Public  health* 

400 

_ 

400 

100 

666 

666 

100 

Project* 

Big  Satilhi  Creek*  ‘ . . 

8,440 

3,800 

45 

4,640 

55 

175 

35 

20 

140 

80 

Axson* 

5,290 

630 

12 

4,660 

88 

94 

2 

2 

92 

98 

Nassau  River 
Embayment* 

3,900 

2,650 

68 

1,250 

32 

86 

15 

17 

71 

83 

Upper  Hurricane  Creek*  . 

5,270 

738 

14 

4,532 

86 

66 

2 

3 

64 

97 

Broxton  Creek . 

2 430 

510 

21 

1,920 

79 

41 

0.4 

1 

40.6 

99 

Water-access  areas 

10,6.30 

4,252 

40 

6,378 

60 

647 

97 

15 

550 

85 

Upstream  watersheds...  . 

14,780 

5,573 

38 

9,207 

62 

168 

168 

100 

Brunswick  Harlmr* 

8.910 

7,070 

79 

1,840 

21 

474 

141 

30 

333 

70 

Fernandina  Beach 
Harbor* 

1,830 

730 

40 

I.ICO 

60 

2.36 

14 

6 

222 

94 

Umbrella  Creek 
Channel 

150 

75 

50 

75 

50 

0.6 

0.2 

33 

0.4 

67 

NOTES:  • Coat!  for  purposes  and  rrcjects  are  not  additive.  Costa  of  project!  are  Included  as  part  of  the  cost  by  purpose. 

• Navigation  costs  in  harbor  improvement  projects  are  coat  snaretl  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  work  involved. 

• For  purposes  of  this  study,  cost  of  irrigstbrn  in  reservoir  projects  are  included  aa  Federal  coats.  .Sharing  of  costs  by  the  irrigation  bene> 
ficiaries  should  be  made  on  a caae-by>case  basis  when  project  is  constructe<l. 

• Nassau  Hiver  Embaynicnt  is  recommended  as  a den»onstration  in  fish  and  wildlife,  largely  for  research  purposes. 

• The  vector  control  program  is  a demonst  ation  in  vector  control  at  Nassau  I'iver  Emboyment. 

• Big  Satills  Creek  reservoir  is  recommen'^.ed  as  a demonstration  in  the  field  cf  recreation. 


TABLE  5.7 

Cost  Sharing  in  Suwannaa  Basin  Comprehensiva  Plan 


ParpoM  ar  project 


Invootment  coota 


Total  Federal  Non-Pederal 

(SI.M9)  <11, Md)  (pet)  (I1.M0)  (pet.) 


Annaal  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacementa  coata  at  year  20M 


Total  federal  Non>federal 

(91,000)  (11,000)  (pet.)  (91,000)  (pet.) 


Purpose* 


Flood  control 

5,172 

3,105 

60 

2,067 

40 

59 

14 

23 

45 

77 

Water  supplies 

. 22,440 

22,440 

100 

2,254 

. - 

2,254 

100 

Navigation 

70 

60 

80 

10 

20 

7 

6 

95 

1 

5 

Irrigation 

7,724 

2,011 

26 

5,713 

74 

1,377 

2 

1,375 

100 

Drainage 

5,740 

1,435 

25 

4,305 

75 

75 

. . 

75 

100 

Soil  conservation 

. 21,920 

6,580 

30 

15,340 

70 

1,894 

_ _ 

1,894 

too 

Forest  conservation 

. 86.SI0 

30,390 

35 

56,450 

65 

2,210 

665 

30 

1,545 

70 

Sports  fisheries  and 
wildlife 

10,002 

2,949 

30 

7,053 

70 

2,378 

21 

1 

2,357 

00 

Commercial  fisheries 

68 

41 

60 

27 

40 

196 

118 

60 

78 

40 

Recreation 

68,280 

12,273 

18 

56,007 

82 

3,306 

298 

9 

3,008 

01 

Pollution  abatement 

. 55,410 

16,070 

29 

39,340 

71 

925 

. _ 

_ _ 

925 

100 

Public  health 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

1,006 

41 

4 

065 

06 

(continued) 
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TABLE  5.7 — Cont!nu«d 


Purpsae  or  projoet 

InvotamenI  coots 

Annwal  •pcrstiMi,  maintenance,  and 
replscementa  cents  at  year  2fMMI 

ToUl 

(I1.0M) 

Fedorsl 

($1,000)  (pet.) 

Nen-Pcdersl 
<$l.oeo)  (pet.) 

Tout 

(Sl.tM) 

Federal 

($l,eM)  (pet.) 

Non-Federal 
($1,000)  (pci.) 

Project* 

Franks  CrfH'k  . .. 

4,470 

2,076 

60 

1,794 

40 

173 

35 

20 

138 

80 

Tifton--- . 

4,570 

1 ,272 

28 

3,298 

72 

127 

18 

14 

109 

86 

Hixtown  Marsh 

1,270 

1,011 

80 

2.59 

20 

18 

12 

67 

6 

33 

Moultrie 

2,860 

707 

27 

2,093 

73 

58 

8 

14 

SO 

86 

Mud  Swamp _ 

525 

298 

57 

227 

43 

15 

3 

20 

12 

80 

Quitman. . 

15,900 

3,610 

23 

12,290 

77 

305 

47 

15 

258 

85 

N'ashvillc.  . . - 

4,949 

1,138 

2.3 

3,811 

77 

no 

18 

16 

92 

84 

Shiloh... 

10,200 

4.240 

26 

11,960 

74 

343 

58 

17 

205 

83 

Ashhurn . . 

1,090 

285 

26 

805 

74 

29 

4 

14 

25 

86 

Alapaha . . 

9,640 

2,1,53 

30 

7,487 

70 

191 

30 

26 

161 

74 

VVater-access  areas 

9,720 

3,888 

40 

5,8.32 

60 

531 

80 

15 

451 

85 

l^pstreain  watersheds 

8,980 

3,378 

38 

5,602 

62 

98 

- 

98 

100 

* Costs  for  purpose**  and  projects  are  not  additive.  Costs  of  projects  are  also  includ«*<l  as  part  of  the  cost  by  purpose 

TABLE  5.8 

Cost  Sharing  In  Ochlocitonee  Basin 

Comprehensive  Plan 

Farpoae  ar  praject 

Inveotmoot  coots 

Animsl  spcrstisn.maintensnesp  and 





replscementa  cesta  at  year  2000 

Total 

Poderol 

Nsn-Pedersl 

(II.M*) 

(»«.) 

($!,•«•> 

(pet.) 

Tstal 

Federal 

Non-Pederal 

(S1.MM) 

(II.0M) 

(»«».) 

($1,000) 

(pet.) 

Pur[H)se' 

Flood  control 

7,949 

4,301 

.55 

3,588 

45 

78 

. 

78 

100 

Water  supplies.  ... 

27,640 

27,640 

100 

3,208 

.. 

3,208 

lOO 

Navigation 

13,030 

10.080 

77 

2,950 

23 

70 

30 

42 

41 

58 

Irrigation 

3,160 

790 

25 

2,370 

75 

570 

-- 

570 

lOO 

Drainage 

10,140 

2,  .536 

25 

7,604 

75 

91 

91 

100 

Soil  conservation.  - . . 

10,360 

3,108 

30 

7,2.52 

70 

770 

. 

770 

100 

Forest  conservat  ion . . 

64,940 

22,730 

35 

42,210 

65 

1,6.32 

490 

30 

1,142 

70 

S(mrt  fisheries  and 

wildlife.  

7,728 

3,092 

40 

4,6.36 

00 

&3I 

14 

2 

817 

98 

Commercial  fisheries 

1,032 

619 

60 

413 

40 

403 

242 

60 

161 

40 

Recreation - 

77,920 

17,140 

22 

60,780 

78 

2,931 

437 

15 

2,494 

85 

Pollution  atmtement 

,32,800 

8,030 

26 

24 ,230 

74 

405 

4 

1 

401 

99 

Puhlic  health 

2,380 

1,190 

.50 

1 , 190 

50 

590 

116 

20 

474 

80 

Other  purposes*. 

55,345 

18,460 

33 

36,885 

67 

219 

-- 

-- 

219 

100 

Project* 

Doerun 

1,308 

271 

20 

1,097 

80 

22 

1 

4 

21 

96 

Quincy 

2,519 

124 

5 

2,395 

95 

75 

1 

75 

99 

Thomnsville 

5,695 

1,011 

18 

4,684 

82 

165 

26 

16 

139 

84 

Tired  Creek 

3 397 

291 

9 

3,106 

91 

85 

1 

1 

84 

90 

Gulf  Coast  Impmvcnient- 

110,200 

37,930 

34 

72,270 

66 

1,036 

121 

12 

915 

88 

Steinhatchee  River 

Improvement 

1,920 

314 

16 

1,606 

84 

22 

3 

14 

19 

86 

Wacissa 

2,, 392 

359 

15 

2,033 

85 

113 

17 

15 

96 

85 

Water-access  areas 

7,998 

3,199 

40 

4,799 

60 

469 

70 

15 

399 

85 

Upstream  watersheds 

15,470 

6,188 

40 

0,282 

60 

155 

.. 

155 

100 

St.  Marks  Levee 

220 

no 

50 

no 

50 

1 

1 

100 

Intraeoastal  Waterway, 

Carrabellc  to 

Apalachee  Bay 

3,785 

3,028 

80 

757 

20 

34 

20 

59 

14 

41 

St.  Marks  Channel 

Improvement 

1,780 

1,424 

80 

356 

20 

2 

1 

50 

1 

50 

Panacea  Channel 

Improvement 

135 

127 

94 

8 

6 

8 

5 

62 

3 

38 

NOTES:  * Co«t8  for  puppoBPR  and  project*  »r«  not  a(Witive.  Co*t*  of  piwecl*  are  included  aa  part  of  the  eo*t  by  purpose.  . . , 

• Includes  only  cost*  for  O)  transportation  as  part  of  the  Oiuf  Coast  Improvement  project  of  which  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  invest- 
ment cost  would  be  50  percent  and  the  operation,  maintenance,  andireplacement*  costs  would  be  100  percent  non-Federal  and  (2)  land- 
fill by  use  of  excess  spoil  material  as  part  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Improvement  and  Steinhatchee  Kiver  Improvement  projects  of  which  all 
costs  would  be  non-Fracral. 
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TABLE  S.9 

Cost  Sharing  in  Apalachicola-Chattahoochaa-Flint  Basins  Comprahansive  Plan 


Pir^oM  »r  CMt«  ARna«l  maintenanee,  and 

reflacemenU  caaia  al  year  20d0 

TaCal  raderal  Nan-Fadarml  


(SI.0M) 

(S1.MM) 

($1,090) 

(K«> 

Tatel 

(SI.00S) 

Federal 

($1,000)  (pet.) 

Nen-Federal 
($1,099)  (pel.) 

Purpose* 

Flood  control 

88,110 

57,565 

65 

30.. 545 

35 

627 

154 

25 

473 

75 

Water  Bupplics  

364,100 

364.100 

100 

33,548 

_ . 

33,548 

100 

Navigation 

272,490 

217,995 

80 

54,495 

20 

1,172 

1,114 

95 

58 

5 

Irrigation 

2,350 

.588 

25 

1,762 

75 

378 

_ _ 

_ _ 

378 

100 

Drainage 

6,200 

1,550 

25 

4,650 

75 

121 

_ _ 

121 

100 

Hydroelectric  power 

249,450 

. ^ 

249,450 

100 

2,127 

. _ 

. _ 

2,127 

100 

Soil  conservation 

59,900 

17,970 

30 

41,930 

70 

3,323 

_ . 

_ . 

3,323 

100 

Forest  conservation 

127,800 

44,730 

35 

83,070 

65 

1,812 

544 

30 

1,268 

70 

Sport  fisheries  and 
wildlife 

57,060 

22,113 

39 

34,947 

61 

6,090 

38 

1 

6,052 

99 

Commercial  fisheries 

670 

402 

60 

268 

40 

1,799 

1,080 

60 

719 

40 

Recreation 

210.800 

53,4.55 

25 

157,345 

75 

10,995 

1,213 

11 

9,782 

89 

Pollution  abatement 

463,100 

135,480 

29 

327,620 

71 

5,601 

6 

1 

5,595 

99 

Public  health 

9,400 

__ 

9,400 

100 

7,700 

_ _ 

7,700 

100 

Project* 

Highlands* 

Cedar  Creek 

60,000 

26,070 

43 

33,930 

57 

1,351 

281 

21 

1,070 

79 

Dog  River 

5,000 

1,950 

39 

3,050 

61 

36 

8 

20 

28 

80 

Atlanta  Pollution 
Abatement 

67,800 

19,170 

28 

48,630 

72 

i.sei 

1,861 

100 

Anneewakoe 

17,500 

11,060 

63 

6,440 

37 

890 

178 

20 

712 

80 

West  Point 

55,800 

13.290 

24 

42,510 

76 

415 

50 

12 

365 

88 

M iddle  Chattahoochee. . . 

308,700 

188,570 

61 

120, 130 

39 

1,703 

879 

52 

824 

48 

Columlms-Phenix 
City 

7,200 

3,600 

50 

3,600 

50 

22 

22 

100 

Omussee... 

2,250 

_ . 

.. 

2,250 

100 

42 

42 

lOO 

Spewrell  Bluff. 

67,500 

13,600 

20 

53,900 

80 

588 

75 

13 

513 

87 

Laser  Creek 

44,  (.KX) 

3,250 

7 

41.650 

93 

494 

40 

7 

4.54 

93 

Lower  Auchumpkee 

50,200 

7,860 

16 

42,340 

81 

395 

40 

10 

355 

90 

Lower  Flint  River 

66,800 

31,670 

47 

35,130 

53 

560 

271 

48 

289 

52 

Muckalee  Creek 

3,400 

495 

15 

2,905 

85 

58 

, _ 

58 

100 

Kinchafoonee  Creek 

1,500 

770 

51 

730 

49 

21 

_ . 

21 

100 

Chipola  River 

3,100 

_ . 

3.100 

100 

192 

. . 

192 

100 

Apalachicola  Bay 
Oyster  Development.. 

430 

258 

60 

172 

40 

766 

460 

60 

306 

40 

Water-access  areas 

20,000 

8,000 

40 

12,000 

60 

1,235 

186 

15 

1,049 

85 

Upstream  watersheds 

30,400 

15,040 

49 

15,360 

51 

400 

. _ 

_ _ 

400 

100 

Flood  control  levees 

5,200 

2,600 

50 

2,600 

50 

65 

-- 

-- 

65 

100 

NOTES;  ‘ Cotta  for  puipotat  and  projecta  are  not  additive.  Coata  of  projecta  are  included  aa  part  of  the  coat  by  purpoae. 
* Data  shown  in  Appendis  1,  Savannah  Baain. 


TABLE  5.10 

Coif  Sharing  in  Choctawhatehaa-Pardido  Basins  Comprahansiva  Plan 


Parpaae  ar  praject  laveaHnent  coata  Annual  operatloii,  malntonanco,  and 

realaccnicnts  coata  at  year  2009 

Total  Federal  N«i-Federal  ■ 

(91.M9)  (91.9N)  (pet.)  (9I.909)  (pet.)  Total  Federal  Nan-Federal 

(II, 990)  (11.999)  (pet)  ($1,999)  (pet) 


Purpoee* 

Flood  control 7.026  3,799  54  3,227  46  48  ..  --  48  100 

Water  supplies 118,700  118,700  100  18,270  --  --  18,270  100 

Navigation* 16,490  2,600  16  13,890  84  2,520  180  7 2.340  93 

Irrigation. 1.258  315  25  943  75  215  ..  --  215  100 


Ccontinued) 
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TABLE  S.iO — Continued 


PirpeM  proleet  Inveatnenl  cmU  Aimiut  •peralloa,  malntciiftiice,  and 

■ ' " reflMCMents  cMts  at  year  2006 

Tatal  Fcdwal  Nan-Pederal  


(SI.SM) 

(li.aM) 

<»««.) 

tlbOM) 

(K») 

TaUI 

(tbOM) 

Federal 

<11.000)  (fct.) 

NMi-Federal 
($1,000)  (9eU) 

Drainage 

1,149 

287 

25 

862 

75 

30 

30 

100 

Hydroelectric  power 

18,080 

_ _ 

18,080 

100 

131 

131 

100 

Soil  conservation 

25,900 

7,770 

30 

18,130 

70 

1,882 

1,882 

100 

Forest  conservation 

100.100 

35,040 

35 

65,060 

65 

2,007 

%2 

30 

1,405 

70 

Sport  fisheries  and 
wildlife* 

23,180 

6,650 

29 

16,530 

71 

7,197 

44 

\ 

7,153 

99 

Commercial  fisheries 

170 

100 

60 

70 

40 

1,329 

797 

60 

532 

40 

Recreation* 

141,850 

19,660 

14 

122,190 

86 

8,757 

560 

6 

8,197 

94 

Pollution  abatement 

175,900 

50,700 

29 

125,200 

71 

2,140 

_ _ 

2,140 

100 

Public  health 

2,300 

2,300 

100 

3,212 

. _ 

3,212 

100 

Project* 

Ariton* 

9,644 

4,104 

43 

5,540 

57 

123 

15 

13 

108 

87 

Crestview* 

39,520 

3,220 

8 

36,300 

92 

533 

60 

11 

473 

89 

Deadening  Lakes* 

15,660 

9,621 

61 

6,039 

:i9 

793 

150 

20 

634 

80 

Fishing  lakes 

759 

12 

2 

747 

98 

63 

. . 

63 

100 

Water-access  areas 

12,720 

5,088 

40 

7,6.32 

60 

779 

117 

15 

662 

85 

Upstream  watersheds 

1,949 

783 

40 

1,166 

60 

29 

. . 

29 

100 

Brewton  levee 

684 

342 

50 

342 

50 

2 

_ _ 

2 

100 

Flomaton  levee 

619 

310 

.50 

.309 

50 

5 

. . 

5 

100 

Port  St.  Joe  Harbor* 

6,300 

270 

4 

6,030 

96 

1,140 

20 

2 

1,120 

98 

Panama  City  Harbor* 

6,030 

360 

6 

5,670 

94 

1,150 

30 

3 

1,120 

97 

Pensacola  Harbor* 

2,221 

421 

19 

1,800 

81 

188 

90 

48 

98 

52 

Gulf  County  Canal 

5.39 

431 

80 

108 

20 

22 

21 

95 

1 

5 

Perdido  Pa.ss_  

1,400 

1,120 

80 

280 

20 

20 

10 

95 

1 

5 

NOTES:  < CoBts  for  purposes  and  projects  are  not  additive.  Cost  of  projects  are  included  as  a part  of  th'.-  costs  by  purpose. 

* Slost  of  the  work  involved  in  the  three  harbor  projects  is  of  the  nature  of  terminal  facilities  which  should  be  paid  for  by  non»Federal 
interests. 

* Three  mLiltiple>purposc  reservoir  projects  are  of  regional  significance,  therefore,  increasing  the  Federal  share  of  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  costs. 


SECTION  II  - FINANCING  THE  SOUTHEAST  RIVER  BASINS  PLAN 


Introduction 

The  success  of  the  plan  for  the  development 
of  land  and  water  resources  of  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  will  depend  to  a great  degree 
upon  the  development  of  an  effective  program 
for  financing  the  natural  resource  programs  and 
projects  required  for  the  anticipated  economic 
growth  of  the  Southeast  and  the  Nation.  Public 
financial  policies  and  practices  involve  many  con- 
siderations outside  the  scope  of  the  Commission 
studies.  However,  the  studies  explain  the  magni- 
tude of  the  financing  required  for  carrying  out 
the  development  plans  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  Also,  the  studies  point  out  several 
possible  ways  of  financing  public  and  private  re- 
source development,  recognizing  that  there  are 
numerous  approaches  to  this  complex  problem, 
and  that  effective  results  may  be  achieved  in 
more  than  one  way. 


Definitions 

The  following  definitions  will  apply:  (a)  Fi- 
nancing relates  to  the  immediate  source  and 
management  of  funds,  (b)  Cost  sharing  relates 
to  the  final  division  of  costs  between  cooperating 
parties.  Clearly  there  is  a close  relationship  be- 
tween cost-sharing  policies  and  needed  financing, 
but  the  distinction  between  financing  and  cost 
sharing  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  using  this  and 
related  reports  of  the  Commission,  (c)  Cost  al- 
location relates  to  the  division  of  costs  among 
the  purposes  of  resource  development,  (d)  Re- 
imbursable and  nonreimbursable  relate  to  cate- 
gories of  funds  — reimbursable  funds  are  recov- 
ered by  the  financing  source  or  agency;  nonre- 
imbursable funds  are  not  recovered  by  the  finan- 
cing source  or  agencies.  Where  Federal  financing 
is  involved,  nonreimbursable  expenditures  ordi- 
narily become  the  responsibility  of  the  general 
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public  through  the  medium  of  general  tax  rev- 
enues. (e)  Repayment  relates  to  the  arrangement 
for  recovery  by  the  financing  entity. 

Scope  of  Financial  Study 

As  the  cost-sharing  work  has  been  confined  to 
the  two  categories  of  Federal  and  non-Federal, 
this  division  is  followed  in  the  financial  studies. 
Attention  also  has  been  given  to  the  relationship 
between  new  investments  and  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacements  costs.  Judging  by  past 
experience  the  relationship  between  annual  new 
investment  for  natural  resource  development  and 
investment  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placements of  existing  projects  is  almost  one- 
third  total  expenditures  for  new  Investment  and 
two-thirds  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placements. The  cost,  and  ultimately  the  finan- 
cing, of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  plan  is 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  economy  it  is  designed 
to  serve  and  which  it  will  in  turn  help  to  shape. 

Plan  formulation  rests  upon  the  ronventional 
benefit-cost  analysis,  political,  institutional,  and 
sociological  considerations,  and  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities as  determined  for  each  purpose.  Within 
the  realm  of  this  concept,  the  resultant  plan  re- 
flects the  optimal  allocation  and  utilization  of 
land  and  water  resources.  However,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  planning  studies,  a further 
study  was  made  to  test  the  reasonableness  and 
practicability  of  the  plan  in  terms  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  implementing  and  financing  the  de- 
velopments. 

A special  study  was  made  of  the  historical  na- 
ture and  magnitude  of  resource  expenditures  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  and  at  the  na- 
tional level.  This  study  showed  that,  particularly 
during  recent  years  of  peace  and  relatively  nor- 
mal economic  growth,  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  land  and  water  resource  development 
and  utilization  bore  a fairly  consistent  relation- 
ship to  gross  national  product  and  total  nonmili- 
tary Federal  expenditures.  Furthermore,  this 
study  showed  that  the  magnitude  of  total  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  expenditures  for  land  and 
wa.ter  resource  development  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  bore  a fairly  consistent  rela- 
tionship to  total  personal  income  in  the  area. 

Using  these  relationships  as  a tentative  guide 


or  check  of  reasonableness  and  practicability, 
the  magnitude  of  required  resource  expenditures 
of  the  Commission  plan  was  tefted  by  compar- 
ing it  to  the  projections  of  resource  expenditures 
anticipated  by  the  tentative  guideline  of  his- 
torical experience  in  the  area.  From  these  stud- 
ies, it  appeared  that  the  total  magnitude  of  the 
plan  for  the  whole  planning  period  closely  ap- 
proximated the  level  of  the  tentative  guideline. 
Thus,  from  this  rough  guideline,  it  appeared 
that  the  total  plan  could  be  implemented  by  a 
level  of  expenditure  over  the  whole  planning 
period  of  about  the  same  percentage  of  total 
personal  income  as  has  been  spent  during  re- 
cent years. 

Another  observation  from  the  study  was  that 
the  early  action  phase  of  the  plan  will  require  a 
level  of  expenditure  for  resource  development 
considerably  higher  than  the  extrapolated  re- 
source expenditure  level.  This  was  to  be  expect- 
ed because  the  area  is  considerably  behind  the 
national  economy  in  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  its  resources.  In  order  to  attain  the  po- 
tentials of  this  area,  the  outlay  for  resource  de- 
velopment must  be  significantly  increased  dur- 
ing the  early  action  phase.  A significant  portion 
of  the  capital  for  these  increased  expenditures 
must  come  from  outside  the  area  economy.  The 
area  economy  must  also  bear  increased  outlays 
for  other  forms  of  investment,  particularly  out- 
lays for  expanded  industrial  plants,  improved 
educational  facilities,  and  other  forms  of  social 
overhead  capital.  The  cost-sharing  proposals  of 
the  plan  account  for  and  are  compatible  with 
this  schedule.  A higher  level  of  Federal  cost  shar- 
ing during  the  early  action  phase  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  appears  justified  by  both  social  and 
economic  considerations.  As  economic  develop- 
ment in  this  area,  as  reflected  by  per  capita  in- 
come levels,  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the 
national  economy  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
planning  period,  the  area  economy  can  and 
should  assume  a greater  share  of  the  costs  as 
shown  in  the  cost-sharing  proposals.  The  impli- 
cations of  these  assumptions  are  compatible  with 
the  national  policy  of  full  employment  and  maxi- 
mum economic  growth.  On  the  basis  of  com- 
parison of  the  scheduling  of  costs  of  the  Com- 
mission plan  with  the  extrapolated  rate  of  re- 
source expenditures  applied  to  personal  income 
projections,  the  magnitude  of  the  plan  is  likely 
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to  be  too  low  toward  the  end  of  the  planning 
period  because  the  planning  procedure  did  not 
project  needs  beyond  the  year  2000. 

The  comprehensive  plan  is  designed  to  meet 
all  of  the  needs  for  resource  development  as  pro- 
jected only  to  the  year  2000.  Since  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  area  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  increase,  the  resulting  needs  for  re- 
sources will  continue  to  increase  following  2000. 
This  cutoff  of  the  Commission  projections  has 
artificially  retarded  the  magnitude  of  the  projec- 
tions development  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
1975  and  2000  period.  Undoubtedly  as  th»  plan 
is  revised  from  time  to  time  and  as  the  projec- 
tions include  periods  further  into  the  future,  the 
projections  for  population,  income,  and  other 
factors  will  also  increase  in  magnitude  and  the 
resource-needs  requirements  will  correspondingly 
be  increased.  However,  the  comprehensive  plan, 
as  presented  in  this  Report,  covers  all  of  the 
needs  projected  to  the  year  2000  and  in  a num- 
ber of  cases  includes  certain  capabilities  of  land 
areas,  multiple-purpose  reservoirs,  and  other  de- 
velopments which,  with  a small  incremental  in- 
vestment in  access  areas  and  other  facilities, 
could  be  enlarged  to  serve  the  unprojcctcd  post- 
2000  requirements. 

The  land-oriented  phases  of  the  plan,  where 
rights  are  more  firmly  held  and  financial  insti- 
tutions more  highly  developetl,  will  pose  less  of 
a problem  from  the  financial  point  of  view  than 
the  water  phases  of  the  plan.  The  water  phases 
of  the  plan  are  the  most  extensive.  They  depart 
more  sharply  from  traditional  concepts  and, 
accordingly,  there  is  greater  need  for  develop 
ment  of  financial  and  other  institutions.  This 
is  true  at  all  levels  of  government  and  in  the 
private  sector. 

Almost  40  percent  of  the  plan  is  invested  in 
small  to  large  water  storage  reservoirs.  While 
many  of  these  facilities  serve  multiple  purposes, 
the  controlling  purposes  for  many  of  them  is 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife.  This  is  a de- 
parture from  past  practice  where  power,  flood 
control,  and  water  supply  have  been  the  con- 
trolling factors  in  most  reservoir  projects.  The 
facilities  for  evaluation,  pricing,  selling,  and  col- 
lecting for  hydroelectric  power  and  water  supply 
are  well  developed  and  widely  understood.  Flood 
control  policies  are  also  relatively  well  defined 
in  law  and  practice.  This  cannot  be  said  of 


recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  fields  and,  con- 
sequently, there  is  urgent  need  to  explore  the 
methods  and  policies  for  successful  practices  in 
these  fields.  Clearly,  the  financing  of  the  U.  S. 
Study  Commission  plan  will  require  continued 
study  especially  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life developments. 

General  Policy  On  Financing 

Recognizing  that  there  are  many  complexities 
to  financing  a large-scale  resource  program,  the 
following  policies  were  established  as  basic  to 
resource  financing  for  the  plan. 

(1)  Where  the  Federal  Government  assumes 
the  full  cost  and  responsibility  for  a project  or 
program,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  full  financing  of  the  work.  The 
possibility  that  fees  may  be  collected  from  users 
in  certain  cases  (as  entrance  fees  at  national 
parks)  does  not  alter  this  proposition,  though 
it  does  have  a bearing  on  the  final  division  of 
cost. 

(2)  Where  there  is  a traditional  nationwide 
policy  and  practice  in  regard  to  financing, 
whether  Federal  or  non-Federal,  this  practice 
will  generally  be  followed.  For  example,  there  is 
a long-established  policy  of  Federal  financing 
for  Fcderal-spon sored  hydroelectric  power,  water 
supply,  and  project-type  irrigation  works  with 
provision  for  reimbursement  from  users. 

(3)  For  projects  not  included  in  (1)  and  (2) 
above  and  where  the  costs  are  to  be  shared  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  non-Federal  interests, 
each  will  provide  for  the  financing  of  its  share. 
The  non-Federal  share  originates  from  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  sources.  In  addi- 
tion to  direct  appropriations,  government  and 
private,  for  the  non-Federal  share,  development 
funds,  authority  funds,  special  bond  issues,  and 
revenue  bonils  are,  among  other  means,  avail- 
able for  financing  the  non-Federal  share.  Such 
methods  vary  by  States.  As  stated  in  (2)  above, 
the  Federal  share  will  be  provided  under  such 
laws  and  regulations  as  are  in  force  at  the  time 
of  financing.  It  is  recognized  that  for  regional 
recreation  projects,  low-flow  river  regulation, 
ground  water  recharge,  hurricane  flood  protec- 
tion, and  certain  other  projects,  there  may  be  a 
need  for  Federal  incentives  to  achieve  initial 
establishments  of  projects.  In  these  cases,  Fed- 
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cral  assistance  in  the  financing  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  this  work  will  be  recommended  with 
appropriate  provision  for  repayment. 

(4)  Cost  sharing  and  financing  for  each  proj- 
ect and  program  and  for  each  basin  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  individual  character  of  projects 
and  programs  and  the  basins  plans.  Each  basin 
report  will  contain  a statement  of  the  needed 
financing,  as  determined  by  applications  of  the 
cost-sharing  policy. 

Repayment  Schedules,  Rates,  and  Returns 

A study  of  repayment  schedules,  rates,  and  re- 
turns for  the  projects  and  programs  contained 
in  the  comprehensive  plan  was  not  undertaken 


in  detail.  Repayment  schedules  are  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  action  agencies  or  individuals  when 
final  plans,  designs,  and  estimates  are  made.  At 
that  time,  equitable  repayment  schedules,  power 
rates,  use  taxes  or  other  sources  of  repayment 
funds  can  be  more  clearly  identified  for  the  re- 
imbursable costs.  Development  of  payout  sched- 
ules as  appropriate  for  portions  of  the  plan  can 
be  realistically  accomplished  by  the  action  agen- 
cies which  make  the  final  plan  and  cost  esti- 
mates. A cursory  payout  analysis  of  certain  costs 
such  as  hydroelectric  power  has  been  made.  Gen- 
erally, it  is  concluded  that  repayment  of  water 
supplies  and  power  can  be  accomplished  within 
prospective  rates. 
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